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Tebbit rules Egyptian firm need 
not face Monopolies inquiry . 




By Mary Brasier ' a house in" Oxte& Surrey, a -jr-w "m" m- a • - 

The Government’s decision ylUa 1x1 G * taa ^- ?® d ® shapping ■-# m/I Wi lj’ /% 

to clear a £615 minion bid by StS LvJ L J? -TtL 

i n fn £1? t* 16 brotheTS have adequate By Colin Brown and Commona ■ that he bad aski 

JjJSJK °L Pr0 JSf funds to mount the takover of Robert Armstrong ' . the PA for a report within 

teraay, with the^ -thwarted House of Fraser and expand THE Prime Minister . yester- week, 

m tern auonai trading group the. group. day invited officials of the He wants to know wh; 

Lonrho calling it shabby There was also' "angry reac- Football Association to a action the FA intends i 

and a scandal. tiotr from MPs. Sir Edward du meeting to .discuss counter- take to deal with clubs wil 

Mr Norman Tebbit, the Trade Cahn, a Lonrho director, said measures against hooliganism . supporters who have a hi 

Secretary, said the takeover by that it was aH the more offen- at grounds. tory of violence. “ When ttu 

the Al-Fayed brothers would sive to Lonrho “that it was '-Tougher court penalties, a report is available, the Prim 

/'M be referred to the Monopo- held to its undertakings few ban on alcohol at grounds, Minister -intends to meettl 

lies Commission and freed four weeks after its unanimous and discipline for “ offend- - 0fflcers ?‘ me FA, fie said. 


Sharing a problem: Mr John Smith (left) chief -executive of Luton -Town and Mr Tony Shaw of Millwall who must seek ways of preventing a repetition of Wednesday's violence 

■at Luton where dealing-up began yesterday (centre) 


to meet FA officials on soccer hooliganism 


Commons - that he bad asked 
.the FA for a report within a 
week. 

He wants to know what 
action the FA intends to 
'take to deal with clubs with. 
. supporters who have a his- 
tory of violence. “When that 
* report is available, the Prime 
Minister -intends to meet the 


them to take control of Brit- clearance while a foreigner mg” clubs are likely to be 
ain’s largest department stores was allowed a licence to acquire high on her agenda after the 
group. control in the meantime.” riots which followed the Lu* 

Lonrho, which has : under-' He added: “It is* a scandal ton-MUlwaH FA Cup tie on 
gone two commission inquiries there should be apparently one’ Wednesday night. _ 

as part of its eight-year at- law applying to UK purchasers " _ The Home Secretary, Mr 
„ ^ and another more favourable, Leon JEtrittan, facing Oppose-. 

Financial Notebci.page 18 SSSl- * 'S3J?8fta»£ 

adequately, yesterday called 
for a report by the Bedord- 
shire chief constable. Mr 
Andrew Sloan, to be on his 


tempt to buy the group, said ' J2iS day ’ b ^ orc 

the Al-Fayed brothers should Tpbbirs decision was an 
come under similar ■ public nounced, Mr _Teddy Taylor, 


scrutiny. uonservauve Mr tor soutnena, 

rf T SU5 u tSS2f r ^2'%i5 “a d do^ & traS T SmftS d «ii)taa 

and the Army and Navy.- Tdr Taylor said , There is a 

~ mn, _ « , PaJlii family Hmn hasm injustice here that 

Lonrho, a British public com- 
?“Mw attention when they , wn y j 5h ojcUd have been de- 

JjJjP* 1 ! HS?iiwi lll S a ils2S2. fnr Of the Opportunity of 

Ir?2 million?! Novpjnbe^^d buying House -ctf/F?aser at. a 

thev are still verv much : un- ^ wtiile-the Al- ' rrf v»t I7A ■ By Sarah Bosdefr-: wouldit legislate to raise the ally compatible schemes which came from thechairman of a \t-~% nvvrkArJ 

known- in the Oty hpd in Ill 'bvilKC Sir Keith Joseph. tbe-Edpto- '^ vel (rf .go wmment grants ; to respect confidentiality.”. black educational pressure KluIlaDD6Q 

retallinc efridei • .-.-Tr toow l^le.^shoula be .allowed ^on SecretaryTy^etfiav '.oouneilfc ,m .areas wfth high lm- In some quarters, the Com- gomp, Mr Erme Harris of the *^* • *. . Jr JET- ^ 

^ iVrn r^ iiim-T ~r ^ ■ -g • - . onteid'^ie ^nuaieDort’/ find- m^radl' ' populations' a^- the .anittee' ' of Inquiry into the National Association for Multi- . 

abo^ . ■> : ... .Education^ ^ fWBeuter * . ' . ■ 

C '■ - ftir- . mo^ P °SinS^r ^e-%as. accused of dwking ^ 

> •• th^7Trw^nJn^iMiataons. teachers. This would be .pur- ? ut of sensitive issues and ton- four .West Ib*m committee h e left for • 

““.n? 101 .??.* 1 •' ra n «.«nn s»,n “ ; • ^ . -, ? . ■ • ang 1 down the conclusions members and “ lettinE teachers 

£615 millton bid for tiritiiwi : • -awui n ~ iWnafflnHwia ■ Sir Stiui ,tolp th® ConiDtons • r6&chfid in its jntfrrj ni xeDort of ftp hook ,> bv lurcdv clGai^* ^ Brttifli embsssy spokes* 

group. .. . ••• ^ JtUAWBm toade a- that the. Government would Full report, page 4; Leader mfdS- the chSr^Su 5 Mr tee th^of th? SS ^ -said that Mr Geoffrey 

S STSmS " ,,,f,lt ^ P ^ elV ‘"o^STh^w ^ h TSi f0Und ' 

df SToorS^ptXe M ^ the- education ser- mS& .%SSE* “Si 

ethnic groups. ' gdtan^ gOtp . bj behind ^ford school, said .that he ^ hobie in Zu%yTuh£ 

utavpd’^miiv had “ widespread be agMnstttie-piibhc.-«il)etest . teachers during Commons would it look at the present Sir Keith said he bad -been agreed .with. Mr West Beirut this morning. ' 

ilSSnaiS^ interests tt ^d^ -'TOtbWay, Mr TehWt .^dso " question ; t^w lut reserved system of maintained and vol- inv^tigatlng ways of carrying B y this evening, no ransom 

* «»rt l r u 1 ar shiu-ownihg. removed^ the lastbui^ .to - a bHsteting ll«guage untary schools. . out the recommendation in the demand had been made and no 

lufni? hotSJ construettOT? 1 ^ Lcracbo ;-bid by freemg lie -fS staff stagh^* strikesat The committee bad sag- committee’s interim report than was made out .in the final group had claimed responsi- 

baiSne • and cotepaxfe from earttei: nudes-- . special scfe©«te for hand!- gested that it was not in the four years ago that ethnically Jf® . . , . bility for the kidnapping. 

««viw»^^ CeS ’ banfcmg . It would not -try oprodcbildren. ' uiferests of a pluralistic soci- based statistics should be col- compared wito 17 p^cent of He 1. had not ^re-pfPmd- al- The embassy appealed to his 


Conservative MP for, Southend, c ” 

Ur Thn, a « fho «edc by this morning, and 


the sports minister, Mr Nell 
Macfarlane, told MPs in the 


Mr Macfarlane believes 
that violent behaviour by 
footiiall fans - is predomi- 
naxrtly a London problem. In 
an interview at the Depart- 
ment of the Environment he 
said that the large number 
of league ciubs in the South- 
east created a rivalry which 
.sometimes broke info open ■ 
violence among fans. 

His remarks followed a 
fact-finding meeting with Mr 
David Pleat, the Luton man- 
ager. and Tony Shaw, the 
MOlwall chief executive, at the 


DoEL The minister said he 
.had been given a detailed 
account of events' leading up 
to the riot at Luton’s Kenil- 
worth Road stand after the 
home side won the sixth 
round tie 1-0. 

The -minister expressed 
concern about the possibility 
of violence at tomorrow's 
games between Brentford 
and Millwall at Griffin Park 

; Millwall fans blame police, 
.page 3 ; David Lacey, page 22 

and Watford and Chelsea at 
Vicarage Road. He said the 
police would need to exer- 
cise extra vigilance. “I am 
also - anxious about what 
might happen when Sunder- 
land come to town for the- 
Milk- Cup final on March 24," 
he- added. 

- :Mr Macfarlane declined to 
comment on the performance 


of the 200 policemen who 
had to deal with a mob of 
Millwall fans who wrecked a 
stand at Luton and caused 
extensive damage to property 
in the town. He stuck by his 
Commons statement that it 
would be wrong to -pre-judge-- 
a report from the chief con- 
stable of Bedfordshire and 
the findings of the FA 
. inquiry. 

Forty-one people, including 
31 police officers, were in- 
jured on Wednesday night, 
and the cost of damage to 
the ground was put at 
£15,000. Shops, homes, and 
cars were damaged, and a 
British Rail football special 
was wrecked on the way 
back to London. 

' Mrs Thatcher’s involvement 
is intended to show the 
seriousness with which the 
Government views soccer viol- 
ence, but she was criticised 


in the Commons by the 
Labour leader. Mr Neil 
Kinnock, for tackling the 
symptoms but not the cause 
of the violence. 

He did not specifically link 
unemployment and depriva- - 
tion-to Wednesday's violence. - 
but he said they were factors. 

’ He said: “I don’t think' 
there is any simple answer. 

I believe we have to consider 
some way of attacking the 
roots of the problem, instead 
of hanging on hoping that 
some form of sentencing or 
admonishment can deal with 
what is an epidemic problem 
ranging from offences to 
people and property to using 
narcotics." 

Mrs Thatcher firmly 
rejected Mr Kinnock' s analy- 
sis by concentrating on the 
single issue of soccer 'vio- 
lence. She' argued that it 

. Tarn to back page. coL 4 
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•' The parrot's just been sick " 


Thatcher I Joseph rejects key findings in race report | Scientist 


in 


’SS^StS^A: 

Education] Staff -,. 


j ... ■- t Friun Reuter ' J 

JhfiriWBBUttfie nf j 4 b Beirut 1 - ..-r-- 


which -, gp ax^isefl. ^hE^eroeaaiitlee .of 4n Beiru 
it repoft high- ^ preauted'Tiie 'HJffpoge -vol- gnoring the personal know]- /rn^.. 
more minority nme, was. accused of ducking edge and experience of its 


gunmen yesterday kid- 


oil . services; banking and : earner jnitter- special schools for handi- 

nroDertv" UdongsTJliat It would not > fay capped children. 

P /Sempts to- have -this: elabo- to buy ^use o£ Fra»r, - - ; j ■ -■ “ w '.*eans to me J«?t 

rated have been. met by a wall -.The decision brought . a cbm- about one of the most de- 

of silence, thourii it is known meat frbm Professor BxAand 'mnafcje and dlsmcefol 

that . the brothers own the Snnth. the group’s dmrman, ftlngs for a teacher, k do, 

larae SSbagown castle and. es- that “ It Jx a Wt Rko arriving 

tate In Ross-shire: that they at the tight, platform, to find Teachers warn more council*/ 
have a property in Park Lane, that your tram has just eone." ? page V " • 


things for a teacher, to do , 1 


page ~2 


, He added that the Govern- • He said: “There are legitl- . tors, with socioeconomic depri- The shadow education secre- from a serious heart complaint 
ment was not willing to make mate concerns and practical vation as a main one. Itself tory, ] Mr Giles Ratface, wel- aD ^ must take medication 

special arrangements for eth- difficulties. I hope soon, how- largely caused by racial prejn- report as a valuable three times a day. He was not 

iuc minority students by allow- ever, that this work will come dice, the committee found, was pontribunon although ne too carrying his pills whan 

mg them mandatory student to a successful -conclusion so respohable. IQ tests are not _ Mdnapped. 



. grants for : study whSch pre- that all local authorities can relevant, they say. 
sal“* For example, tins I ceded higher education;, nor operate acceptable and mutu- The most hostile reaction 
week teachers are on strike | 

*t a boarding school for 

fume 300 partially-sighted . . . . , 0 - 

Treasury retreats on freeze 

^Mtn«X^ t oU b S^ 

meat of Education) and The . Government yesterday 


Hp said : “ Generally I want Confrontation over barricades. 
Turn to bade page, coL 1 page 0 


^g.nw. , which prepared the offered its civil -servants an av- 


Prlme Minister's brief. * 

It was confirmed that Mrs 
Thatcher bad been thinking 
of Exball Grange special 

schooLWarwiekshire- 


erage 3 J per cent pay rise but 
immediately withdrew one of 
the * most - controversial 
elements. 

Under the original -offer, pre-. 


AJl Al-Fayed (left) >d 

known about them • . 


NEWS 
£N BRIEF 


on 


pit pay 

MINERS’ leaders in- Notting- 
hamshire, South Derbyshire 
and Leicestershire yesterday 
agreed in principle to bypa® 
the national union ana 
accept wage increases With- 
held for two years- 
page; 700 walk out, page 
Letters, page 14. 

IRA inquest 

IAN INQUEST on .two JJA 
men shot dead ^® e cb !^ 
inc an arms <ache was 
aSourned ywte^ 
three soldiers failed to 
appear. Page 2, 

Falklands zone 

s»™f n 

■limit around the Fauaanos. - 

\Botham cleared 

•^THE Tret . and >- t ^ung 

.gfa^c2S&- 

. Page 2 *. 


Secret fortune 

BARONESS Denise Thyssen 
failed in an Appeal Court 
attempt to force her former 
husband to reveal details- of 
his .multi-million- pound for- 
tune. Page 3. j 

'Rape' verdict 

A. WOMAN who claimed she 
was raped by- two policemen 
in a ceil - was found guilty 
yesterday of wasting police 
time. Page .2? ,J. ■ 

Hard-liners out 

THE Communist Party has 
-expelled ten; menders .and. 
suspended -eight in a purge 
of hard-liners. Page fc ■■■ 

' INSIDE 


It is, indeed, a boarding sented by Mr Peter Kemp, 
sehooL It has 300 pupils, deputy, secretory at the Trea- 
who are ■ partially-sighted or syiy in charge of pay, about 
otherwise handicapped. It 7,000 computer expeits^-a cru- 
even' received ; a .visit last cial part of the Civil Service 
year frtun Sir Kefth Joseph. machine— wool d get no pay 

The only thing it does hot rise at aH. Their special allow- 
have is a strike. That has once, a recognition of their rm- 
been faHwg place- down the portance and - of the- much 
roaff at Exhall secondary oigher; pay they could com- 
sriiool. which has 820 aver- maud in the private' sector, 
agely-fit 12 to 16-y ear-old was to be . abolished. 


.hoys and girls. ■. , .- - By the afternoon, Mr Kemp : • the. Treasury says that “the 

- Warwickshire hornsb of told .the unions, notably, the. More ..than 125,000 low-paid Government, like many other 
the-National Union of Teach- Society of Civil and Public officials- — over -a quarter of employer, cannot insulate itself 
ers has been- careful to avoid. Servants— which represents white-collar civil servants and from, the pay market outside." 
involving -members at Exhall most of the computer opera- those who wort: behind But it adds: “That is very 
Grange 'in strikes packing its . tors, that the Government' had counters: in social security, un- different from supposing an 
pay -campaign. *'• changed its mind. . employments benefit, and tax automatic or mechanical 

. -Derek i.Leesop, djv- ; Another element was at. offices' ^ will .get pay .in- relationship.” 
isranaL secretory- oFJhe Nut, tached by -both -moderate and creases- of 3.5 per:cent or less. • The unions are claiming in- 
said last night: The. in- left-wing union - leaders last . ' This is despite the' unions' creases of - up to 15 per cent 
formation has .obviously been mght as an invitation for in-' claim this year for a package backed up by a flat rate in- 
l. .'Turn to batik page, coL 3 jdustrial action. - that would be geared to help crease of up to £15 a week. 


By the afternoon, Mr Kemp 
told .the unions, notably the 


the low paid. It .is the result 
of the cut-off point the Trea- 
sury has chosen in its com- 
bined offer of rises of £4 a 
week, or 4 per cent. 

. Mr Alistrair Graham, general 
secretary of the Civil and Pub- 
lic Services Association, de- 
scribed the offer as a mon- 
strous . insult to the 
. "workhorses of the .Civil Ser- 
vice at the sharp end of 
Thatcher’s Britain.” 

Unions will hold a series -of 
ballots next week on a pro- 
posal for a one-day strike 
throughout the Civil Service 
; . In its letter to the muons on 

Alistair Graham — the offer, . wbidb will affect 

u monstrous insult” about 500,000 civil servants, 

• - . ■ the . Treasury says that “ the 

More than 125,000 low-paid Government, like many other 



involving -members at i 
Grange in strikes. b*ckl 
pay -campaign. 

•Mr.' -Derek = Leesen. 


Britons freed by Angolan rebels 


XI vwIL/Ij - From Renter plane and k illing one of its Count jr Tyrone. The third civilians living in this sprawl- 

- ' 1 - — - in Jamba, Angola' ■ pilots. Briton; Sir Paul Huggins, of ing compound and then 

— - 19 i* Three Britons were' among , Thjr freed men said they had Dorking. Surrey,, was seized switched from Portuguese to 

S l Su«rr?rnnwiM ; "' 1*2? 22 1 PtSIhS retoased by Ang^ ^ouhted Whether they could- after landing in the Hercules. English to warn foreign 
Bus * nK SL £^ Fitmt '. Sr^nrinff febS & V&ir their gruelling trek- which ran into a hail of nationals. 

ST^Dri^" “ '- 10 Jamba in- through thick bush. They bullets. ' , ■ “ Forei® nationals s till in 

■””'■'2^ 26 the. south -of: the -crantry, ^ 1 Captain Gerhard Opel, who Angola -rtthin the war zones 

Home news — - “T’ yestgrtay. . • . . with short breaks and meagre- works for Trao^- America Air- should listen to our appeal and 

rvr»ir«z*Lv: “Nflws" ! “7"6 7. -tfieir ; release was acwmpa- f ?° d -. lmes,- said The plane turned a ?« o1 !l ^ “All 

Ovw^as^tows . e, ^ ^a^refo^e _jras Mr Glen -Dixom of Loughbor- into a blazing' hell after we wh » be toptured 

sSte New® ' - ZL 23 uSa aifli-govCTDjSnt' forces ougb, who worked-.as an area landed.” He. added that the fn i? n S^, on and +^ of tJlc ^ me 

S^fworW Rovtour ....... 17,, that-'feri^workere should' foreman, at the Kafunfo mine,' plane was. mistaken by Unite natioraflties as tee previous! 

1^ S SUtiy^ t^use any told xeportm they were for an Eastern Bloc aircraft ones (Prisoners) shril fie freed! 

pnrrarriUNMENTS ....,-.^24 capteed -in^totitie would -not roughly handled ” when they fljdng in reinforcements for long Md' <fcfficult 1 

'SSSoSSS^.^l"”^S r ^rS^asSSly ' wereeaptured. the estimated 25.000 Cubans diptoatic negotiations." 

.. .. .-The* two Americans,, three Mr Dixon said: M ’0n New figbtteR with the-, government- ' Asked, later what -he would 

The weather Britons and 17 FUipinos had; fYearis Eve we were ‘in arditch: -forces in Ang(da> civil war. do with, fore'ig captives, he 

. been:*;fereed to, march 'ahcwt ilt. was raining, our feet were 'Hie Unite - leader, Jonas 5®*% „* ; e e P 

COLD wlte sapie sun. 3WB#e*|d Jamba — a 394day; ;wet through -.and. Uifita . were -Savilnbi, who has been fighting teem- No ^ease, we will not 

baekpage- •-* sldfiatr^-rafter - being. repaired iaH around us. "WiKi ; it '. was for ,®ght years- tor topple the oegotmte. • _ • • 

^ — -£* on -Ds«ttriier 28 ,in -the f north- - '12 -o’dock, -wfc. .Siook hmds country’s marrist' regime, de- ^ Bortohni, of 

the bwhb-mm ^h.bjwps . erh f .'mtamSmd . mining jownvof <wtQi each -other andT said we dared the- prisoners Dee tfatr- PadUa. Italy, who was captured 
Wjti- '• Ksftrffi^^Ginita. figfiterft/- i hatf^.'will never* forgettitei goddamn ing Urdta’s -lSth anniversary 'J“ northern Angola lart .Qcto- 


baekpage. 

: THE BUWWWI EOOOPE 

a rt* 26 acb Omm ' 

s r . telj® 1 ' >l k 


ordeal: 

on.Dsw 


7 Ofr fr SalfT'’ • 1 Utj/UUCU-;^IUI mx • ucgau awiucxuus uuu- - w — . 

3je>t£ Ad’ewaitr Hercules transport John . MacMichael, Of Ontegh, dreds of. has troops and excited • Picture, back* page 















HOME NEWS 


Woman 

convicted 


- *■ - 
•iff 


THE - 6 U Akni AN Friday Maxell J5 19S3 


over false 
allegation 
of rape 


A woman who alleged she 
was raped by two policemen in 
a cell was yesterday found 
guilty of wasting police time. 

Her claims had sparked a 
big police inquiry, but yester- 
day a Manchester stipendiary 
magistrate, Mr Glynmore 
Jones, said there was no evi- 
dence at all supporting what 
she had said. 

Insults were Shouted at him 
as he remanded Jackie Berke- 
ley, aged 21, of Moss Side, on 
bail until April 11 for social 
inquiry reports. More than 60 
supporters of the Jackie Berke- 
ley Defence Committee were 
in the court and others were- 
kept outside as the verdict was 
announced at the end of the 
13-day trial 

The committee organiser, Mr 
Gus John, said after: “There 
has been a cover-up. We want 
an independent public inquiry' 
and we are collecting a peti- 
tion that will be sent to the 
Home Secretary-” 

Berkeley had claimed she 
was raped in turn by two offi- 
cers, one in uniform, while 
two policewomen held her 
down. 

But Mr Jones said: “There 
is no evidence at all support- 
ing what she says in any way. 
I am satisfied the defendant 
knows she wasn’t raped. 

“I don't propose to specu- 
late on why she made that 
allegation.” Berkeley was found 
guilty of wasting police time 
by falsely claiming she had 
been raped, assaulting three 
policewomen, using threatening 
words and behaviour, and dam- 
aging two policewomen's 
blouses. 

She was cleared of causing 
damage to a police van. 

The court had heard how 
she was involved in a fracas at 
the Moss Side police station 
last April 

She claimed she had been 
beaten, kicked, and racially 
abused there by officers after 
she was arrested daring a 
street disturbance. 

She had alleged she was 
raped in a cell fay PC Anthony 
Reubens and PC John 
Fell owes, now a sergeant, 
while policewomen Hazel 
Dyson and Karen Askew held 
her down. 

Following her allegations 22 
full identity parades were, held 
using officers bused in from 
all over the Greater Manches- 
ter County. Berkeley picked 
out the two policewomen and 
one ojrtbe men. 

Mr Jones said it was surpris- 
ing that while Berkeley com- 
plained to her parents at the 
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. David SfcKie ^ . 


In praise of women : Norman WiUis, TUC general secretary, flanked by Terry Marsland (left), of the Tobacco Workers' Union, and Rose Knight, 


THE TUC women's conference yesterday 
praised the role of women’s support groups 
during the miners’ strike, and urged others to 
build on their example, writes Michael Morris. 

A motion carried unanimously at the confer 
cnce in Southport Merseyside, called for tiie 
strength and power of women released during 
the pits dispute to be used to resist attacks on 
working people and trade uni eras. 

The TUC general secretary, Mr Norman Wil- 


lis, told the conference that the positive con- 
tribution women could make the the trade 
union movement had rarely been better dem- 
onstrated than by the support groups. 

He added : “ Their example has reawakened 
in the whole movement a sense of community 
trust that had perhaps lain dormant too long.” 
Women had stood shoulder to shoulder on the 
picket lines, sharing their hopes and fears as 
well as their food. Now that the strike had 
ended, they wonld have to share in the task 


of reb uilding family lives disrupted by poverty 
and deprivation. 

Anne Gilbert, of the Society of Civil an 
Public Servants, said that the TUC should 
help support groups to affiliate to trade union 
councils at local level, and should set up trade 
union courses to educate women in political 
policies. 

“As a miner’s wife, J have seen the emer- 
gence and politicisation of women,” she said, 
many had found a hidden talent, and It would 


restive 


ON Wednesday the Piiffiei;' 
Minister spent 55 minutest 
witjh one of the twtf moot 


be criminal to allow them to rift bade Into rfiil mim in the woriE 1 

what wbould be a frustrated way of life. u£r Setter 1 

Proposing . the motion, Mary Moss, of the union. Mikhail Garbadtet? - * 
Civil SSpablic SerriwsA^ocatien. saWthat 

women who had been isolated at home during Prime Minister's Question* 

demonstTat,<ms ’ fallen upon by SIPS on-rtT 
and joined pictet_Unes, _ sides, eager to know what 


She added: “Women have developed com- 1 ^i.: have transpired. 

in tVMtlr Am. nMIlttoc aim) thoo vlTl I nn £ n r ° aV . e iiwujFUW*- 


fidence in their own abilities, and they win not 
forget themo.” 


Noon deadline for pay-docking climb-down 

Teachers warn 10 more 
councils of court action 


6 Shoot 
to kill’ 
inquest 
held up 


700 walk out after 
"attacks 9 sackings 


But not a b&t xrf it Evor 
Neil Snnoek, wtoo*s a - d tit 
hand at pronouncing it, - 
mt so much as urenttoh fha 
great man's name. Dr Dsutt 
Owen rose in his place and 
sacHy subsided as repeatedly 
he failed to engage thi 
Speaker’s eye. Bat those who 
were more fortunate bad 
other preoccupations. - 
One way aneb another It 


, a „ was rather a drab occasion, a 

By Tony Heath returned to work before the Jet-lagged perhaps. Mr - 

A South Wales smokeless end of the strike are being Khrnock. much shorter : and _ 
fuels plant was halted yester- paid to stay at home until tern- sharper recently, was now 
day when its 700 workers went pers cool, the NCB saldyester- hKng ajf overrthe place aa 
on strike after five men were day. There had been -some he sought to confront the 


By Andrew Moncur, Buckinghamshire, Cambridge- secretary of the NAS/UWT, 

Education Staff shire, Hereford and Worcester, said : “ Our campaign of roll- p ,, m oa»th Parr? 

Ten more education auttwri- Humberside, Kent Merton, ing industrial action will con- Belf4st * 

ties were warned vesterdav Oxfordshire, Rotherham, and tmue until the end oi this 

. . . _ _ v “ J Trr:™- A T+ j* A . 


sacked for allegedly intumdat- “nasty incidents” and champions of law and order 
ing the only misers’ union warnings that indiscipline, politics with the latest fig. 
member to work there during H even calling men names ' urcs on crime, 
the coal dispute. was a sackable offence. His third long intervention 


S5 teTriTS itS^ e «SSn°EbarS An inquest on two IRA.' men “fl^were <*'««• 

loss they .withdraw letters boon issued to « have to recommenee after - winch was expected to «- ^ cUtae d^S^Sfl v a "f“ ‘SASffn ** SSSL? SS^S'uiek toSle«^hat he 


the mv of SolihulL the Easter break amine the army's alleged Majn ’, EdJington. Doncaster, ways quics ro miege 

Mridras S The second largest teaching interests of pupils and shoot-to-kiU policy in Northern w^n whS^hc ^s^c ^ turn SL, ofE 5^ e L! amp iJF d SThSfl- 

union, the National Association teache^ TemtinT Sat She em, Mand - was adjourned yes- i£had been “ d ki , < * ed * ***** tSr\ 

Union of °f Schoolmasters/Union of ployers a3l Government come J®* 18 ? when three SASsoI- «S»S a soSS They breaker, it was claimed. • fr 

: it would w ° m f n - T 5 aA *?* *“**!?* up with a substantial increase *ers involved failed to appear. 5^ galled to the • manager’s at Allerton Bywater 31, 

a— added six education authorities mlllArv rtnntiefWrif sn> oewuea quotations, _ 


threatening to dock the pay of SolihulL the Easter break- 

teachers imposing sanctions in The second largest teaching - The interests 
schools. union, the National Association teachers require 

The National Union of Schoolmasters/Umon of ployers and Goi 
Teachers said that it would ^5 m ^ n - T j 8 ™?- rs ’ y^^fday up with a subsl 
consider taking the councils to e ? ucati qn authonfaes in teachers’ pay. 

court if they failed to comply. J®. 1 *® The teachers i 

The NUT is also planning a acti on -. warned that the £j oqo for ' all 
new tactic, designed to bring <of ^mlla stokes ^ nfiarIy 

more pressure to bear on New- continue into the summer ^gy ^yg rC j e j 

castle upon Tyne, which has “HP* WACAI wt’ and an offer of : 

been singled out for threat- Tp® x T £j JW v- wlu chis m- employe 


One was said to have left office and dismissed later. 


Main, Edlington, Doncaster, ways quick to allege that he 
turned off helmet lamps and I s hogging question time, In- 
punched and kicked a strike- stamtiv to the boil ; though 
breaker, it was claimed. - Mrs Thatcher, too, with her 

Minor* at Allerton Bywater “SSlSL *S£ 

colliery. Castieford, are a 

reported to have spat on and th 5f ?? JSS* were 

thrown water and urine at an 

HritfPr txrhn eaM Iia hirl fllStUAw by the COWIO StatlS- 


r+v,p cTr;™ at nearly 12^ per cent n e °“ 1 ‘ ra5 .fi reeil J£ r l ? e ets were joined by villagers ^ «« tics, they were positively out- ^ 

j the summer have rejected 4 per cent Jjf ^ hers - The families of outside the plant at de f th Af ^ ir ^ 8ts- Stii? 0- raged by eventTmrrounding ? 

1 wiiiah ni and an offer of arbitration. dead men later accused Abercwmboi, near Aberdare. at otl1 ^ . Wednesday night’s cup tie 

.which is emolovers have nm- the army of a cover-up. The aftemlon shift stood have ***“ punched, kicked, r^,tnn and Mill wall 


been singled out for threat- * IVK” .ij "“tSu.2 Tl Tie employers have pro- we army or a cover-up. The aftenrton shift stayed nave oeen puneneu, mexeu, 

ened legal action. The council «»5j£,a- w mum Posed bringing in a conciliator Colm JIcGirr, aged 22, and away and Mr Watson, who had spat on and threatened, 

has been given until noon in i to seek a solution to the dis- Brian Campbell, aged 19, were been due to report under Michael Eaton, the 

today to withdraw its plan to £ n n mS" paste. They will have explore- shot dead in December, 1983, police escort, failed to show chief spokesman, 

stop £2 a lesson from staff tory talks witii Acas, ft? con- as they checked an IRA arms up. P^yed .down the report*, 

who refuse to cover classes foi; ciliatkm service, on Tuesday, cache near Coalisland, County Mr Allan Maiden, the There is intimidation but 98 

absent teadien. *fn^ d and two union represerrtativS Tyrone. They were given a full National Union of cent of the industry is 

BESS* 86 ® st-jasM?®??.* "cssrsWa.. ^ ,eoetMT 


between Luton and Millwall. 
Tlie Sports Minsster. NedI 
Macfarlane, had quite a 

Day in Politics, page 8 


nom taxing xne autnonty to 
court tteNDT will also in- S®" 1 ? 


p 

police station that she had 

d . 

been assaulted, sne did not 

n 

“ blurt out” that she had been 


raped. 

«•. 

She first made her com- 

ii 

plaint five days after the al- 

d. 

leged incident 

ft 

Her defence counsel, Mr Ian 

tl 

MacDonald, said that she would 

h- 

be considering an appeal. 

c 

Members of Berkeley’s de- 

e: 

fence committee called for a 

te 

public inquiry into the case 

cc 

and into the conduct of police 

tfa 

at Moss Side. 

re 



struct its 2,000 members iki the 
erty to demand individual hear- 
ings of their cases. 

“The authority is likely to 
have led itself into a situation 
where it will be unable to 
cope administratively with the 
protest every teacher is en- 
titled to make,” said Mr Doug 
McAvoy, deputy general secre- 
tary of the NUT, yesterday. ‘ 

The union has taken coun- 
sel’s opinion, and maintains, 
that education authorities have 
no power to fine teachers in 
this way. The no-cover ban is 
the most disruptive of the 
sanctions that the NUT is - 
using in its campaign for an, 
improved pay offer. 

The councils issued with 
warnings yesterday are Bexley* 


Mr Fred Smithies, general 


*v : .’TWJKp ■ r~ 

• ;4<: iWm- 




j- • 


ciliation service, on Tuesday, cauffie near Coalisland, County Mr Allan Maiden, the Tnere is intimiaation but 98 ■ - 

and two union representatives Tyrone. They were given a full National Union of per-cent of the industry Is torrid time of it as Ms own 
will go there on'Wednesday to Provisional nrilitaxy funeraL Mmeworkers’ branch secretary working normally. backbenchers urged) him to.. 

begin discussions. . -The policy . adopted > the « 1 /KSS?™k & 1 1 « the courts-in the- 

Le aders of the head teachett army for the past three years Leader comment and ?£«n+ words of Graham BriRht 
were yestento assured by Sir has been inv^ated by the M 8 1r se ^’ (Con Luton S) to “dish out 

Keith Joseph, the Education Standing Advise^ Commission letters, p age » ^ offenre wm wren^y at- jolly good 

Secret ary.^ that he remams on Human Rights in Stras- ... , .. . „ mlnane puni^unent.” 

committed to a package of bouxg. The commission’s recent 8 * tbe plant.smd tha t tiiemen d^s report on sackedminers Mr Macfarlane thought 

structural chan ges — once rail for a review of the army’s been dismissed without because os. an error in ^rag a matter for the 

regarded as a way out of the fire arms code in Northern consultation. One man is able transunraion. courts and not something he. 

pay deadtock, but now ruled Ireland has been rejected by to.S?* me “ sacked just by The board’s poucy on re-em- g^ould be drawn on— which 

out as a feasible part of tMs the Northern -Ireland Secre- pointing at tii^. Itwas akan- J™? 1 S seemed odd, when only mo- 

year’s settlement. taiy, Mr Douglas Hurd. S 370 ® court.” The strike would strike-related offences is that before the Prime Min- 

can ? 1 ^i 11 to .. double the The feSlST of the dead c M Ome latSL the max were tigr wgl be - ao seiwrad am- Jster had ^een citing the 

ECumberof mfiyersity places by ira men said : yesterday that reinstated. ^SSLShT S(nne Secretary and th£ 

tiie turn of the century, to both were unarmed and could A National Coal Board condone serious violence, in- Court of Appeal as strongly 

b ^ n ®« a m ^ 5on into , have- been arrested, charged, 5poke f n ^2^ saS l +w da ™n condemning sentences which 

education, was launched tried, and imprisoned. appeal. The five were sacked that area directors have the failed to reflect the nation’s" 


m \ 


Fled Smithies: “action 
. will continue ” 


.education, was launched tried, and imprisoned. ' appeal. “The five were sacked that area directors have the 

yesterday. _ . Meanwhile/ lawyers yester 107 Industrial misconduct, he discretion to reinstate men dis- 

The Association of University day denounced the revival u* said. missed for less serious 

Teachers, defying all trends Ulster’s controversial notice Trouble has simmered ait the offences, 
and forecasts, is calling for in- supergrass” systemwhen° 12 Cynan Valley plant since the Michael Porkm adds: Not- 

vestment in higher education men, five accused of murder 20,000 South Wales miners tingtramsM re miners are to 

that will ensure the “future were charged- at a Belfast returned to work last week. support Labour in county 

— — J — •* — 1 ° Mr Watson' wife, Joy, promi- council elections even though 


economic, social, and cultural court 


Some Secretary and thC. 
condone serious violence, in- Court of Appeal as strong!^ 

HirpeSr? 31 !™ condemning sentences which 

Y££ j£ 5 « .Sh ,. si faUed t0 reflect the nation’s" 
J° reU3 ^ te ahhorrence of serious crime, 

nussed for less serious Surely he could have 

oi u£E!«r Pnri Wot echoed ‘a little of that? But 

apparently not Which was 
S no doubt why Mark CarUsle. 

a barrister and former Home 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

Louise jury 
to retire 


THE jury in the Louise Brown 
murder trial will be sent out 
today to considec their ver- 
dicts. Paul Brown, aged 30, tbe 
father of the two-week-old 
Down’s syndrome baby, has 
pleaded not guilty to her mur- 
der. His common-law wife and 
Louise's mother, Susan Pullen, , 
also aged 30, and his brother 
and sister-in-law, lan Brawn, | 
aged 33, and Brenda Brown, i 
aged 32, deny conspiring to 
pervert the course of justice. 

Peace camp ruling: 

THE Rainbow Village peace 
camp, which was evicted from 
the planned cruise missile base 
at Molesworth. faces another 
eviction threat from its new 
site at Desborough airfield, 
near Corby, Northants. The 
owner of the disused strip was 
granted a possession order 

Shildon jobs hope 

UP TO 1.000 new service jobs 
have been forecast £ot the old 
railway town of Shildon, Co i 
Durham, where British Rail , 
Engineering closed a large 
wagon-works last year, throw-; 
ing 2,500 out of work. A York- 
shire company plans to build a 1 
hypermarket, hotel, and store i 
alongside leisure facilities. j 

Protest collapses . j 

THE boilermakers’ dispute ati 
Cammell Laird's shipyard in . 
Birkenhead, which led to sit- 1 
ins on two vessels and the 
gaoling of 32 men, has quietly 
ended nine months after it 1 
began over compulsory redun* 
dancies. 1 


Communist hardliners 
expelled in purge 

By Martin Linton plicity or “ causing members to 

The Communist Party has cease attending meetings." 
expelled 10 members and sus- The party has ordered an 
pended eight in a purge of inquiry into its membership 
hardliners in the approach to records throughout the country 
the special party congress in before the election of dele- 
May. gates— one far every 70 mem- 

The congress may see the bers — for the special congress, 
final confrontation between the However, tiie expelled hard- 
Eurocom raunlst leadership and liners. have this week railed a 
the more pro-Soviet, hardline series of meetings throughout 
opposition within the party. the country. 

The 10 were expelled for They argue that the Conunu- 
refusmg to leave the London nist Party “Is being "hijacked 
district congress of the Com- hv a riehtwiner erronn which 


well-being of our society.’ 

Thatcher, 
frosty on. 
BBC fee 


court - mr waison- wne, Joy, promi- cuuncu ejections even mougn office minister suggested In 

-A^RUC detective admitted SovSent®^ 1 ^stSce "*** wnes °J uncharacteristic 

Sf5jrS5£°SAT£ Mr FcttUt. leader of raMAtS 
Ar m rnn2v m -n£l N SS husbawd to TOrl5 from toe majority Labour group on that°society reaiSred those 

SS*J£ «n Unt th« Do S»i W ^5 Aberdare home. Mud and paint the council, appealed to their responsible for Q such behav 

3 ard have been thrown at the car delegates to vote Labour and ] 0 5? t0 Ip °L v ^relv dealt 

Eamon Collins, aged 31, a cus- ^ a window was smashed. to recommend other Notts min- ^th * e severely “ e 

toms officer who ism prison Police have interviewed a as to do the same. tt* mp _ nf h _ _ pnn , * 

on two murder charges. n r mvmip inxiiHiim* The . Ke “cant by legal means. 


« ord ° c £ have been thrown at the car delegates to vote Labour and i 0 5? t0 l e °L v ^i e lv dealt 
Eamon Collins, aged 31, a cus- a window was smashed. to recommend other Notts min- ^th * e severely “ e 
toms officer who ism prison Police have interviewed a as to do the same. tt* mp _ nf h _ _ pnn . 

on two murda" chargra. number of people, including The delegates’ meeting also 0 f^ em ££ ~ whirifwai SS 

iwywiUes and six women, agreed that leaflets .supporting LSS? what John Srtisle 


in custody until March 22. about the attacks. 


ates— one for every 70 mem- ally unfavourable response to 
ers — for the special congress. the BBC’s request for an in- 


-c l-c ( TOO Those facing murder charges ! 

-’■L* V ivv are: Michael Campbell, aged: 

30 ; David Hyland, aged 32 ; i 
By Dennis Barker. Vincent McLaughlin, aged 29 ; 

The Government's gener- Br ® n ^ McCaugbey, aged 28 ; 
[y unfavourable response to Ewan Morgan, aged 26.. , 

P RR rmn^t fnr »n in- Seven men are accused of a 


Yorkshire pitmen who pitheads. 


Labour would be distributed at 


SC’s request for an In- acc H se “ a 

in Its licence fee from variet y. of. «*a^es including 


crease m its licence fee from 
£46 to £65 was emphasised 
yesterday by the Prime 
Minister. 

During question time in 
the Commons, she told MPs 
that the -Home Secretary, Mr 
Lean Brittan, who will de- 
ride on the new fee by the 
end of the month, would 


possessing bombs and guns, be- RjvvUlllUll 
longing to tbe IRA, and pro- 
viding safe houses for killers. By Andrew Veitch. 

The 12 men in court yester- Medical Correspondent 
day bring to 18 the number Britain’s leading hos] 


Leading Aids hospital 

their football dub: though 

becoming overwhelmed’ SSLS 

demand nothing less than 


sumably what John Carlisle 
(Con Luton N. and no rela- 
tion to Mark) also intended 1 ' 
when he reported the anger 
of people m Luton at the- 
destruction of their homes; 
their shops, their town ana 
their football dub: though 


They add : “ Patients mint 
either be distributed through- 


toe too jKcount the Pfeat ^ 8 fortai ^ ht a *> 

Marwick “ value for money” 




oistrict congress of the Com- by a rightwing group which that the Home Secretary, Mr 

munist Party when it was dis- exercises a dominating influ- Leon Brittan, who will de- 

banaca after alleged ence in the executive commit- ride on the new fee by the 

malpractices in the election of tee end of the month, would 

delegates from Hackney. 9 Another supporter of Mill- take too account the Peat 

An investigation into mem- taut has ■ been expelled from Marwick “value for money” 
p ersm p records in Hackney, his local Labour Party in report on the corporation, 
north-east London, has resulted Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, She had noted that it had 
in fire branch officers being the 13th since the party first included suggestions for ini- 
suspended from party member- decided to t-a.fr p action against provements in efficiency, - 
shi ? - T ? ci ? . „ aUesed the Tendency. “ The BBC licence fee is 

malp ractices included the reg- Mr Paul Shawtroft loijged'an in the nature of a compul- 

appea i- t0 ^ Sf^’ 5 “ a ® 0 ^ 1 soiy levy on people who 
dead, had moved, or had left executive yesterday against his h-™ television sets." said 
the party ; and the use of false expulsion at a meeting of the Mrs TTuttcher. She had no 
addresses to qualify for extra party’s general committee on intention of outline the fee_ 
delegates to the London dis- Wednesday. Another supporter or any part ttf into the 
trict congress. Three more of Militant, Mr Graham Naylor, -operal body of taxation, 
branch officers were removed was suspended from office for ™ ™ . 

from office for alleged com- 12 months. Thatcher c onfirme d 

■ that changes in f nmli wg 

methods would not be made 

Newspaper talks fail Ms 

as the longer term is eou- 

By John Ardill, to extend its influence by de- SutSU^df^^u?!! 

Labour Correspondent man ding a closed-shop agree- mip 

Talks aimed at settling the ment in the tele-ads depart £eaJSS^ aUy * 

dispute involving the Express ment where staff are setting ^ aauoa. 

and Star newspaper at Wolver- copy on computer .terminals. •55“?®" 5* a consortium 
hampton and the National Tbe NGA general secretary, considering direct broad east- 

Grapliical Association print Mr Tony Dubbins, -said the "5 satellite were urged 

union, broke down last night company was determined to yesterday to make a speedy 
at the conciliation service impose new- conditions without "the form it 

In the dispute over new honooring existing agreements, should take. ■ 
technology 160 members of the Print unions are preparing Mr Daniel Graneberg, man- 

NGA have been suspended for for a fight over plans by aging director of Unisat, the 

refusing to co-operate, with Thomson Withy Grove Ltd to group which hopes to pro 
single keystroking. sack 876 workers at tlie Man- vide the satellite, said: “ l 

The paper's managing direo- Chester plant where northern am saying the broadcasters 


bomb attack on 
station when 


Newry police warn today. The DepartinStt ISST^SUr ^qSroed -mtS 

nine officers of Health must take immediate must be opened.” I ™ 2°^ 


revenge” — sounded danger- 
ously like a signal for aveng- 
ing hordes to gather at 


the House. 
3 why such 
been fore-- 


of Health must take immediate must be opened.” 

action if services for other pa- n . seen. It wasn t as xf Millwall 

tients are to be safeeuarded. Researchers at the Havard supporters were renowned 

they say 6 safeguarded, Medical SKhoA ^ across the land for their. 

Professor Hugh Dudley, head S , " 1 ?5 sy « ! * 8nd „ 


courtesy 


meefenes^- 


of surgery at St Mary’s,’ Lon- £1=6 the Aids virus replicating I Rofier Stott (Lab Wigan^- 
don. and a Mwmiitiivf. Mr dosing it with the! had met some of the xnvad-; 


i ' ; • v 

* * ' 


Geoffrey Glazer also challenge fiepetjeuRy engineered human ing armies at Euston Station.' 

interferon Alpha-A Jt4 o’dodk that Jjftom. 

will do to help staff who be- Their experiments are oily Most of them were drunk, he 
come infected with the Aids the test tube stage, but they vrere terrorising 

virus while treating patients. results . are so encouraging, P e °Pi e on the platforms and 
More than 40 Aids patients report in the Lancet 1“ was . obvious there would 


Eamonrt Collins 


By John Ardill, 
Labour Correspondent 


to extend its influence by de- 
manding a closed-shop agree- 


virus while treating patients. results . are so encouraging, people on the platforms and 
More than 40 Aids patients report in the Lancet " was . obvious there would 

— a third of all victims in today, that trials on people are ?* Rouble as soon as 

Britain have been treated at St warranted. Their hope is that ^ ton ’ T 

Mary’s, the surgeons report in rt will stop the virus spreading . other Labour mem- 

today’s British Medical Jour- m people suffering the early bers, he wanted to know why 
nal. “As a consequence the stages of the disease. P°“ ce forces which not long 

hospital is becoming over- With 8,500 victims in the *?£?„,, stopp, . n ? people 
whelmed.” The department and United States, an effective MMwSsf? 1 fL °- n m i2^ n3 “ m- 
regional health authorities treatment is urgently needed, ftey 

“ must act at once.” they point out. 5! J lckoting cm ^ dn 1 


• Members of a consortium 
considering direct broadcast- 
ing by satellite were urged 
yesterday to make a speedy 
decision about the form ft 
should take. - 


Irish lobby urges UK to bridge gulf 


ago wore stopping people 
converging on mining com- 
munities because they might 1 
be set on picketing couldn't 
perform the same sort of 
service when g ang s assem- 
bled who were set on smash- 


ing up Luton. 
Mr Macfarla 


From Joe Joyce The Friends of Ireland pect for progress in Analo- * n,cn Ia £- 

in Dublin grou£ led by tiie Speaker of Irish discussions look blitter SouSug brionk to^th^Home 

■me nmn Irtet-America ISTNeia J^SeMto^ ”° W m ° mhS - IScreSr Md*nS Sc- M?S 

lobby in the United States yes- Edward Kennedy and Daniel h-^i B !S ? « e 3 e v 1 

B a. . Mnvnihnn thdir cnn. clashed with Mrs Thatcher House seemed to find his 

terday caUed on the British over Northern Ireland dS Performance less than con- 

Goveromem to bndge the gulf her recent visit to Washington And some of what 

i^polital ScSSi againtoAicrSs not He suggested that the US Gov- he said was bizarre. One 

H2® 00 ? m - N + orth !T n i ^ Mt «?® ent TO wuiinc.to Offer toing they'd have to dis- 

re V?^ lIIg P^h^.P ] 65 **** whatever economic and politi- cow. he said, was why this 

winch guided its policies In a message for St Patrick’s cal assistance it could to help problem was largely confined 

elsewhere;. Day, they said : ” Political vto- solve the Northern Ireland t0 London. He could have, 

- - lence is morally abominable as problem. the answer to that now: it 

well as inherently anti-demo- Tho ... . isn’t. Has the minister never 

cratic ; there is no more place -JJJ*. t statement heard, for instance, of Leeds 

IQ for 11 in Northern Ireland ^han toe urgency of demon- United ? uce ‘ w 

tne-owiss there is in the United States." ifi® 10- ~ ,>■ 

»oiw*ii«wii “d lc ra p «r»'Sc«^»tiS SkiDner fined 

irnvea in me U.K. members of Congress visiting of the dialogue between Lon- lljlcll 

hy Hoirod*, Harvey Nichols, Ireland had talks with tlie don and Dublin. Tfiey also wel- A French skipper Pierre 

' Softjjgei, Of G . ar ‘ come d the Irish Government’s Fournier, aged 32, of Etaples. 

‘ Iff PpGerald, and his Foreign recent domestic success in near Boulogne, was fined £600 

T ^ family planning law with £400 <mts by Dover magi- 

IES 01 2673 353. ®sa ins t the opposition of the at rates yesterday for trawling 

nave told them that the pros- Roman Catholic Church. with a net witli too fine a mesh. 


tor. Mr Mark Kersen yesterday editions of four national -news- 
accused the union of seeking papers are printed. 


Mr Daniel Graneberg, man- 
aging director of Unisat, tbe 
group which hopes to pro- 
vide - the satellite, said: “I 
am saying the broadcasters 
should make a quick ded- 


Mr Macfarlane couldn't an: 
ewer that, which was fair . 
enough, since questions of 
policing belong to the Home 
Secretary and not the Minis- 
ter for Sport. But in general 
the House seemed to find h» 
performance less than con- 


' elsewhere; 
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of Switzerland 


TIQ,' the. Swiss 
fashion accessory watch has 
' now arrived in the U.K. 

TIO a stocked by Hanoi, Harvey Nichdb, 
Fenwicks, liberty's, dark* 1 , Sdhidgu, 

H. Samud, AUdors, Fenwicks, Burnt, - 
Rackhams&Bsnfdls, eft. etc. 

TIQ SALES 01 2673 353. 


thing they’d have to dis- 
cover, he said, was why this 
problem was largely confined 
to London. He could have, 
the answer to that now: it 
isn’t. Has the minister never 
heard, for instance, of Leeds 
United ? 


„ matie progress on the problem, rii • -> 

O'Neill, who is among 11 and called for an acceleration oklDDGl” TITiPO 
>ers of Congress visiting of the dialogue between Lon- AUICU 
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violence’ 


MiEwall fans say - 
tfcey were crainped 
and proyoked, 
reports David Bose 


MILLWALL supporters who 
attended Wednesday^ ill- 
fated game at Luton were 
yesterday blaming - the vio- 
lence on the : Lnton Town or- 
ganisers -and the police. . 

‘ They claimed that Luton 
underestimated the number 
of. MiUwaJl .fans - likely to 
. turn up, .- had operated too 
few turnstiles, crammed, the 
Millwall crowd into a con- 
fined space and ought to 
have made the match all- 
ticket. 


They also said that the 
police had been deliberately 
provocative, and that there 
had been provocation from 
police at Millwall games for 
many years. 



j Barons 
| fortune 
j stays a 
secret 


sergeant the kiss of life 


According to Mr Steve 
Titus, aged 22, he and his 
friends had waited for nearly 
an hoar to get in. missing 
the first ten minutes of the 
game because only two turn- 
stiles were being used. 

Conditions inside the Ken- 
ilworth end stand rapidly be- 
came intolerable. MS Ann 
Goss' said: “It Just didn’t 
hold the number that was 
coming in. 


“ 1 was having to duck 
under barriers as I was 
pushed down. What the 
papers called a pitch inva- 


sion was actually the police 
letting those at. the front on 
to the pitch and moving 
them down to stop them 
being crushed to death.” 

•' Under such pressure, ac- 
cording to the supporters, 
trouble was inevitable. Mr 
John Blackburn, aged 23, 
said : You.’ve got to realise 
that the real nutcases don’t 
even need - drink to get 
started. • 

According to Mr Titus, toe 
first fights were the fault of 
the police : “ It was just get- 
ting tighter and tighter and 
in' the end the police got the 


hump, you just couldn’t get 
any more ip but they was 
still trying and it just sort 
of flared.” 

At that stage, during the 
first half, the match was 
stopped for 25 minutes. The 
supporters were further in- 
censed after the pitch had 
been cleared when the 
police, before allowing play 
to restart, escorted reporters 
and photographers on the 
pitch to take pictures of the 
fans. 

The worst scenes, which 
took place after the match, 
were again the fault of the 


police, according to the- fans. 
They denied that losing had 
anything to do with it: “If 
we lose I might go as far as 
not talking to the wife," said 
Mr Titus. “ But smack some- 
one in the face ? Never !” 

They also complained of 
poor segregation between the 
two groups of supporters. 
One fan, who asked not to 
be -named, said: “It's obvi- 
ous — if some geezer's 
standing next to you slagging 
off your team you’re going 
to sort him out.” 

Ail cited a baton charge 
by police aftes^the match as 


the most provocative action. 

A spokesman for Bedford- 
shire police last night admit- 
ted that more Millwall sup- 
porters than expected liad 
turned up. but Luton had 
never before seen violence 
on this scale. 

If the police had been' un- 
able to segregate groups of 
supporters, this was because 
Millwall fans had smashed 
through a turnstile and occu- 
pied parts of the ground not 
intended for them. 

Suggestions that the police 
had acted provocatively were 
ludicrous. 


Supporter who raised his fist gets detention 


AfiHicall manager George Graham discusses crowd? control 
tactics with police. In the ba c kgrcnmd—tke problem 

Picture, by Tommy. EBndley 


A 19-year-old Millwall' fan 
who raised his fist at rival 
supporters during Wednesday 
night’s violence at Luton was 
yesterday sent to a detention 
centre for three months. An- 
other Millwall supporter was 
fined £750 and given a sus- 
pended gaol sentence. 

They were among 29 
people who appeared before 


magistrates on charges in- 
cluding assaa'ult, threatening 
behaviour, and criminal 
damage. 

-One of the- - magistrates, 
Mrs Marjoe Ekins stressed - 
the need to protect the pub- 
lic from troijble at matches 
after imposing the detention - 
sentence on Kirk Djxmadge 
of- Eltham, South-east Lon- .' 


don, who - admitted threaten- 
ing behaviour. She said vio- 
lence -at football matches was 
“ a very, very serious 
offence." 

The court heard ' that he 
was fined. £250 for threaten- 
ing behaviour before 
mathc in Leicester last 

October. 

A Millwall fan David Ham- 


a 


ilton. 26, of Billerica?. Essex, 
whose wife is expecting a 
baby next month, was given 
a three-month gaol term sus- 
pended for two years after 
he admitted using threaten- 
ing words and behaviour. 

■The court was told he got 
on the pitch before the game 
and began gesturing at Lu- 


ton supporters who showered 
him with coins. 

Mrs Ekins told him : 
** Drink seems to be respon- 
sible for a lot of trouble and 
hou on this occasion were no 
exception.” 

He had told police-: “I 
don't remember what hap- 
pened. Tm really sorry about 
it” 


BARONESS Denise Thyssen, 
aged 44. yesterday failed In 
an appeal court bid to force 
her former husband, Baron 
Helni von Thyssen. to reveal 
full details of his multi-mil- 
tioa pound fortune. 

She wanted the informa- 
tion for her court claim in 
June for a settlement on her 
divorce last November. The 
baron, aged 63, one of the 
world's richest men, had ad- 
mitted being worth £400 mil- 
lion but other estimates pnt 
his fortune as high as £1.2 
billion, and his yearly in- 
come at £10 million. He is a 
steel magnate and chairman 
of Heinekcn and several Ger- 
man banks. 

The three appeal judges 
ruled In London that, the 
amount of his riches made 
no difference as there would 
be plenty to meet an}’ even- 
tual award the court might 
make. 

Lord Justice Griffiths, sil- 
ting with the High Court’s 
family division president. Sir 
John Arnold, and Sir David 
Cairns, said he had no donbt 
that there was “ ample ” 
money for an award that 
would enable the baroness to 
live In a luxurious style “ be- 
yond the imagination or most 
or dinar}" mortals.** 

He told the baroness, who 
sat grim-faced at the front of 
the court throughout the 70- 
minute judgments, that any- 
thing the baron owned over 
£400 million would not in- 
crease her pay-out. 

During the two-day hear- . 
ing It was revealed that the 
baron is seeking the return 
of properly — including 
more than £70 million worth 
of jewellery — from the bar- 
oness. The court was told 
that he claimed the 
jewellery, which includes the 
baroness's £500,000 engage- 
ment ring, was “investment 
jeweller}" 


cl 


Cardinal’s 
UN plea 


‘could lead 


to war’ 


By Gareth Parry 
in Belfast > . . 

The Primite’of "AH Ireland's 
idea that a United Nations 
peacekeeping - force -should 
replace the British Army in 
Northern Ireland could lead to 
civil war, it was . claimed 
yesterday. 


Wage inspectors ‘pressed 
to allow illegal rates’ 


The primate. Cardinal Tomas 
O Ftaich, faced' the Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church, 
Reverend Howard Cromie, 
at a press conference to an- 
nounce arrangements for a St 
Patrick's Day ecumenical ser- 
vice -at Down. Cathedral on 
Sunday: 

Dr Cromie .said the cardi; 
rial's words contained “the 
seeds of religious ' conflict, 
which could easily lead to . civil 
war.” ■ ; 

" Cardinal "O Fiaich has just 
returned from - the United 
States, where he Warned parti- 
tion for Northern Ireland s 
troubles. He said his statement 
about the UN, made in a tele- 
vision programme recorded 
last year, was a throwaway 
remark. The programme will 
be broadcast on Sunday. . 

7 Dr. Cromie,. sitting a few feet 
from the cardinal, saia his 
words had created more div- 
ision among Irish church lead- 
ers than anything since the 
troubles began. 

“This Is the time for honest, 
straight speaking ” he -cud. I 
don’t want to pursue this any 
further. It can only lead to 
sectarian strife.’’ . 

It was understood that the 
leaders of the three main Prot- 
estant churches were advised 
before - -the . conference not to. 
fuel the controversy. 

Dr Cromie said tie cardj- 

Ml's * troops _out " statement. 


mid ony give comfort Jo ^tne 
BA. His call 


for the introduc- 
,n of' the UN" could - be 
carded as a calculated insult 
the security .forces- . _ 

The cardinal said:. I have 


•i np rarmiM * muwi • — — 

ndemned the IRA on manjj 


yncjoQs and -.that is we. 
iown. I. have *}*«* “J 
mned violence when it was 
my own diocese. . . 

“When anyone ^ say® ..jKK’ 
ing critical of the political 

SSion. it is. w ® f°T 
^politicians to : rush 
y that lie^is S i '” , J® a ?y, ecour 
the IRA- I resent that. 


By Peier Hetheriidgton - 

Wages -inspectors are being 
encouraged by the Government 
to ignore illegal underpay- 
ments- to force down pay, Mr 
John Smith, Labour’s trade 
and industry spokesman, said 
yesterday. 

He made the allegation as a 
report ’Tevealed ■ that * 440.000 
winters to the North ^df Eng- 
land. *— <2 per cent _bf the 
workforce. — are low paid: • ■■■’ 

3%e ceport; by" the r Low. Pa# 
Unit for the General, Munici- 
pal and Boilermakers’ JCJaiOn 
(GMBATU) and five northern 
county councils, aims to demol- 
ish the popular - - view - that 
wdrkeft are pricing themselves 
out of jobs. 

• " Speaking- at - a news confer- 
ence to launch the report, Mr 
Smith said the- number of 
people ; receiving wages below 
the Council of Europe’s “de- 
cency level" of- around £108 a 
week ' was. increasing 
-alarmingly.- 

He claimed that the Govern- 
ment was cbnapirtog- to ensure 
that employers -did not observe 
the -law -by eficpnragiiig wages 
inspectors not 1 to bring low pay 
prosecutions^ Since 1979, -the 
number of inspectors in the 
North bad been cut from- 10 to 
seven. ... 

The report, which has been 
sent to ' the Prime M i n ister, 
notes that the Government 
continually" repeats that the ex- 
tension of the low-paid jobs 
sector is the' solution - ' .to 
unemployment - . 

“ If private- enterprise is to . 
provide recovery and jobs in 


the region, ’ then (the Govern 
meht says), pay levels need to 
be lower and profits higher,” 
it says. 

. Yet unemployment was ac- 
celerating ip . the region while 
low pay led to reduced spend- 
ing power, depressed demand 
jnd t$e collapse of busi nesses 


example of a 17-yeairotd youtt 
Town 


from -Washington New 
Tyne and Wear, who was paid 
£33.99 for a 45-hmrr week, as a 
trainee carpet cleaner. 

The nay was Ip less than 
the national insurance thresh- 
old, which meant the employer 
did not have to pay a £4 con- 
tribution. But he . received, 
ironically, £15 subsidy from 
the Government under its 
Young Workers scheme. 

The director of the Low Pay 
Unit, Mr Chris Pond, said -62 
per cent of firms visited dur- 
ing the survey were found to 
be underpaying workers /“ and 
this is a criminal offence.” 

James Lewis adds: Nearly 
three-quarters of the, .young 
people living in high-rise flats 
in Huime, Manchester, are out 
of work, according to a report 
published yesterday. 

The report, compiled for 
reater Manchester Council’s 
planning committee, shows that 
people under .20 are suffering 
more from unemployment than 
any other age group. 

Two Nations: Poverty Wages 
m the North, tow Pay -Unit, 
pamphlet _ No 35. 9 Upper 


rice ley Street, London. 


Council to monitor MPs 


‘who betray constituents’ 


. Tameside council, in , Greater 
Manchester, is planning '/to 
monitor the; voting -hafoits . of 
Conservative MPs for .constitu- 
encies ■ in the . Northwest, to 
demonstrate hew -the ' region is 
being . betrayed” at 
Westminster. 


‘The* Labour council’s, leader, 
Mr Roy OhBttm, claim* that 
Conservatives -are - - supporting 
their party Instead of . -their 
ridf 


than in the North) and spend- 
ing oo tiie arts (£3-37 per 
head .of population in London 
compared with 45p in the 
North-west). - 
When the local Labour MP, 
Mr Tom. Pendxy, Who repre- 
sents ■ Stalyb ridge and Hyde, 
said in the Commons tWs week 
that the performance of MPs 
might in. future be monitored. 


constituencies, ' birf tWat ' -the 

electors never learn liow.aeir 
MPs vote, on various issues be- 
eause-local papers do net give 
the figures. .- 

As~evzdince of partlaaheitfary 

neglect Mr OEdfaam owes 
among other things the level 
of rate support -grej* . (44 P.er 

cent higher in' The 


Mxs.Edwina Cunte, the Tory 
MP jfor Derbyshire South, ac- 
cuse# him of threatening the 
independence of members. But 
the Speaker fuled the remark 
in order.-- 

A spokesman, for Tameside 
. whe r e Labour mem- 
hec&: outnumber Tories by five 
to ’ one; said it had -not defi- 
nitely been decided to appoint 
a 'monitoring official. 


Yets urge action ngflinst . TB badgers 


ty Conms. 

1 Correspondent.^ - r. 
must be controlled 
i long as some are 

e infected 
mroulosis, 
cattle, ;fl»e 
.Association. ' said. 


“should carry put a .prompt 
and : thorough, -job undrtgrjd. 
bv sb-called - badger prbteaoji 
groups," .W .vets -say-. Too 
often- there.- have been delays 


protection groups, 

. . — ~ r gpjjj. 


.'m trapton? ; infected 


oyed by the Mimf 

35* to trap bad- 

to infected cattle 


* 


POTTO® 


juBMunoiw 

'saasaaB 



and the extent of. badger, deal- 
ance hasbeen inadequate.- - 

The v BVA believes that the 
ministry has been. too.ltaiefft 
towards - badgers; and -..-'has 
allowed, sentiment-. to creator 
« We -must - question .- thpr. prac- 
tice; when a, badge' clearance 
operation.-: is jin .-progress,.- -of 
releasing tactating fesnale 
crars which are caught' & 
the perio4, ; F^rijaty ;"tib- .. 
although . 
sdntiment: 

action," the jretet , 

- The BVA toterio^doulift 
badgert^ 

losis.'but -its ■ tiaim. is coasted 


. . . seem to favour 
tians'- which would ' leave the 
badg«$ relatively unmolested." 

amh- a policy would - lead to 
an^ escalating bill for cattle 
testing, and for cash compensa- 
tion-. to farmers, with infected' 
herds; tfiie vets say. 


■Badger gaming was used by 
the Mild stay of Agriculture 
from.1975 to 1982, but this has 
been, replaced by trapping, al- 
though.: the use or. aimed 
marksmen, netting, and shares 
are r permitted . in " "extreme 
cases::--. 


In 1983 - the ministry’s staff 
trapped- 1,239 badgers, of 
which*' 'IM -had bovine tubercu- 
losis, Members of the. public 
dittoed a further J.fioe- dead- 
badgers ta the -ministry, and 
45 were infected, . 
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Indian children at 
schools in Britain perform 
less well than white pupils 
because of racism in society 
at large and because the 
education system is aimed at 
British children, not because 
their IQs are any lower, ac- 
cording to the Swann report. 

The long-awaited SOCtpage 
document, which has taken 
five years to produce, traces 
the causes and effects of this 
“ deeply-rocted prejudice 
against all kinds of ethnic 
minorities." 

The document, produced 
by a committee of in a airy 
into the education of ethnic 
minority children, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Swann, 
makes suggestions for tack- 
ling at schools " an Insidious 
evil which, for the sake of 
the future unity and stability 
of our society, must be 
countered.” 

The committee makes 
more than 70 recommenda- 
tions, and rejects the phrase 
“ multi-cultural education " 
on the grounds that it is 
generally thought to apply 
only to ethnic minorities. 
There must be a -reorienta- 
tion in the education of the 
white indigenous population 
as well, it says. 

On the one issue where 
there was dissent among its 
members a majority of the 
committee believes that if its 
clans for change are fol- 
lowed there will be an end 
to calls from some Muslim 
and other minority groups 
for separate schools. These, 
the committee says, would 
militate against “the plural- 
istic society we should all be 
working towards as an 
Ideal” 

The committee, set up in 
response to anxieties about 
the low level of school 
achievement of West Indian 
children, found that they 
were, indeed, “not doing at 
all well” On the other hand, 
Asian Children. achieve 
nearly as much as whites. 

The report warns against 
"the fallacy of the single 
factor ” — such as suggesting 
that all West Indians have 
low IQs. 

The social and economic 
circumstances of the chil- 
dren’s families have a lot to 
do with their performance at 
schooL If the poorest West 
Indians were no more de- 



Report on pupil’s 
performance finds 
prejudice against 
ethnic minorities* 
Analysis by 
Sarah Boseley 


Lord Swann: headed inquiry 
committee 


p rived in unemployment, 
bousing, over-crowding, and 
ill-health than the poorest 
white families, this factor 
would be irrelevant. “ But 
there is a great deal of evi- 
dence that many minority 
groups are substantially 
more deprived than whites, 
and this must increase the 
significance of these factors.” 

The theory of a low aver- 
age West Indian IQ is dis- 
missed by the committee 
after considering a paper it 
commissioned from Professor 
Nicholas Mackintosh and Dr 
C. G. N. Mas do -Taylor, of 
Cambridge University. IQ 
teats are based on acquired 
knowledge, they say, and 
much of the difference In 
scores between West Indian 
and white children goes 
hand In hand with differences 
in parental occupation, in- 
come, size of family, degree 
of overcrowding, and 
neighbourhood. 

Having said that soclo-eco-' 
notoic circumstances farm a 
large part of the problem, 
the committee deduces from 
recent research “that a sub- 
stantial part of ethnic minor- 
ity deprivation is, in fact, 
due to racial discrimination 
of various sorts." 

Asians and West Indians 
lay the blame on employers, 
landlords, and the police, but 
West Indians are also con- 
cerned about the courts, 
housing departments, and 
schools. This extra level of 
deprivation, which poor 
white children’s families do 
not usually suffer, contrib- 


utes substantially to under- 
achievement, the report says. 

In a recent study of fifth 
form examination results in 
an outer London borough, 
22.7 per cent of white chil- 
dren were high achievers, as 
against 10.6 per cent of West 
Indians. If the results for 
only middle-class children 
are examined, however, there 
is some reduction In the per- 
formance gap, with 31 per 


cent of white children do: 

against 
West Indian. 


un g 

well against 20 per cent of 


The report reveals racial 
prejudice inside schools as 
well as outside, and says that 
society must . root out 
discrimination by the white 
majority, and must try to 
change the education system 
to allow ethnic minorities to 
fulfil their true potential 

Although Asian children in 
general do as well as whites 
at school, they too are af- 
fected by social and eco- 
nomic deprivation and by 
racial prejudice, says the 
committee, slightly at a loss 
to explain their school 
record. 

Two conclusions foe Asuan 
pupils’ success are suggested 
in the report One is that 
Asians “ keep their heads 
down” in the face of hostil- 
ity, while West Indians 
protest 

The committee also recog- 
nises the value of the particu- 
larly tight-knit nature of 
Asian families. Parental en- 
couragement is important if a 
child is to do 



One group of Asians does 
particularly badly at school 
however — the Bangladeshis. 
The committee has not 
researched their perfor- 
mance. but suggests that 
their socioeconomic depriva- 
tion and exposure to 
harra5sment In London is 
very high. 

Turning to changes which 
it would like to see in Brit- 
ish schools, the committee 
says syllabuses should be 
null ti -cultural in content and 
global in perspective, 
whether there are ethnic mi- 
nority pupils in schools or 
not It calls for a replace- 
ment of teaching materials 
which look at the world 
from “ an anochronistically 
Anglo-centric view." All pu- 
pils, especially those in file 
white majority, must learn 
about the multi-racial nature 
of society, and try to under- 
stand other ethnic groups. 

It is stressed that educa- 


tion is not there “to rein- 
force the values, beliefs, and 
cultural identity which each 
child brings to school 
whether they be white 
Anglo-Saxon or Pakistani 
Muslims.** Schools are not 
there for cultural preserva- 
tion. They should help chil- 
dren to develop their own 
cultural identify, while 
understanding that of others. 

Children should be "-led to 
reflect critically on the po- 
litical framework of life in 
this country, so that they 
recognise propaganda as a 
political skill and do not 
regard institutions and proce- 
dures as necessarily 
immutable.'' 

The committee urges all 
bodies which have an influ- 
ence an school curricula, 
from the Secretary of State 
for Education to the local 
education authorities and 
examining boards, to work 
towards cultural diversity in 


the subjects taught, and the 
way in which they are 
approached. 

Of prime, importance, if 
children from ethnic minor- 
ity groups are to take an 
equal place in society, is a 
good grasp . of the English 
language, which should be 
taught as part of a general 
language programme and not 
in a specialised outside unit. 

There has been pressure 
from some groups for ethnic 
minority children to be taught 
in their mother tongues, but 
the committee dismissed this 
option. “ We find we cannot 
support the arguments put 
forward for the introduction 
of programmes of bilingual 
education in maintained 
schools in this country,” the 
report says. 

Children can best be 
taught, and can best main- 
tain their command of their 
mother tongue within their 


own comunities, the report 
says. But there should be 
provision for minority lan- 
guages to be taught to e x am 
level for children of anv on- 
there is sufficient 


Sxnand. 


Above all pupils must be 
taught and teachers must be 
aware of the linguistic diver- 
sity of this country today. 
Exchanges with multi-cul- 
tural schools for pupils and 
teachers of all-white schools 
are recommended. 

The report recommends a 
n on-denominational and un- 
dogmatic approach to reli- 
gious education to znaks chil- 
dren aware of the variety of 
beliefs, and to give them 
respect for those of other 
people. 

Another area of contro- 
versy is the early morning 
communal act of worship 
which schools are legally 
required to provide under 
the 1944 Education Act but 


which, the committee points 
out, many schools 
omit or have replaced with 
secular gatherings. . . 

The committee - recom- 
mends that the Govanunont ' 
should look again at the act 
to see whether changes are 
needed — a weakening of its 
interim report recommenda- 
tions four yean ago that the 
provision should be scrapped. 

The one issue on which 
the committee was divided, 
by 14-8. was that of separate 
schools for ethnic minorities, 
which they have the light in 
law to establish. The major- 
ity came out against them, 
on the grounds that they 
could strengthen pupils' feel- 
ings of rejection by. the rest 
of society. . . ^ 

. It expressed the hope, 
however, that education au- 
thorities would consider leav* 
ing open a single-sex school 
option for those ethnic mi- 
norities. like ' the Muslims, 
who require segregation for 
their daughters on religious 
grounds. 

The committee is con- 
cerned that there are so few 
ethnic minority teachers, and 
is convinced that racial pro- . 

ludicc is partly to blame, m 

While It does not support 
positive discrimination, it 
wants every effort made . to 
recruit more minority teach- 
ers. Such teachers are valu- 
able for their understanding 
of children from similar 
backgrounds, and to help 
overcome racial stereotype 
ideas in the minds of pupils, 
parents, and staff In all- 
white and multi-racial 
schools. 

Other ethnic groups studied 
by the committee apart from 
Asians and West Indians in- 
cluded Chinese, Italians, Cyp- 
riots, Ukrainians. Vietnamese. 

" travellers," and “Liverpool 
blacks" — mainly African 
seamen. All of them wanted # 
to maintain their own Identi- 
ties. while being accepted as 
equals In society by the 
white majority. All of them 
felt they were being offered 
much less. 

Education For All Rejwrf 
of the Committee of Inquiry 
trtfo the Education of Chil- 
dren from Ethnic Minority 
Groups. JIMSO, £24. 

Leader comment, page 14 



SA tour players lose appeal over ban 


on use of sports ground facilities 


William “Dusty” Hare, the 
international rugby Player, and 
two other Leicester players, 
who all joined tbe England 
Rugby Union tour of South Af- 
rica last year, woe among 
players wlj© yesterday lost an 
appeal challenging the city 
council's ban on the dub using 
recreation ground facilities. 

Three appeal judges — by a 
2 to 1 majority — - dismissed 
| an appeal by six Leicester dub 
members against a city council 
decision last August banning 
the dub from using the 
I Welford Road recreation 
•Quod for a year. The council 
owns on sporting links with 
South Africa. 

The court was told that the 
council reacted angrily when 
three dub members, including 
Hare, joined the South African 
tour. Leicester had a large 
Asian and West Indian popula- 
tion, many of whom regarded 
the players’ decision to tour 
South Africa as an insult 
The dub, the court was told, 



41 Dusty ” Hare : challenged 
city council 

was multi-racial, and con- 
demned Sooth Africa's apart- 
heid policies. 

The council’s recreation 
ground ban forced members to 
travel by coach to other 
grounds for training, and dub 
officials said that their morale 
had been damaged. 

The players’ appeal was 


against a decision by Mr Jus- 
tice Forbes, who held that the 
council ws covered by the 1976 
Race Relations Act Leave to 
appeal to the House of Lords 
was granted. 

Lord Justice Ackner. giving 
a reserved judgment, said that 
in his view the Race Relations 
Act imposed an obligation on 
local authorities, when dis- 
charging functions with a race 
relations content, to do so In 
such a manner as to promote 
good relations between peoplo 
of different races. It would be 
quite wrong to call tbe coun- 
cil’s decision perverse. 

Sir George Waller agreed in ^ 
dismissing the appeal, but 
Lord Jotice Browne-Wtikinson 
said that he would have 
allowed the appeal. In his view 
the council’s decision was 
unlawful. 

The act did not ex- 
pressly authorise existing pow- 
ers to be used to discriminate 
against those who held lawful 
views on racial matters, he 
said. 
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Exam plan 
decried 
as elitist 


' By Andrew Moncnr, 

Education Staff 
Sir Keith Joseph’s Idea of 
awarding distinction and merit 
, certificates to Mgh-flyers in 
I tbe new 18-plus examinations 
has met stiff opposition from 
I heed teachers. 

The certificates would de- 
value the achievements of pu- 
pils -who sat the new General 
Certificate of Secondary Educa 
toon exams but dSd not gain a 
i cEstinctkm or merit, tbe heads 
have told Sir Keith. 

The honours would also cre- 
ate a new pressure on pupils 
and mtroduce elitism. The 
GCSE, due to he introduced 
next year wiflv the first candi- 
dates taking papers In 198T 
will replace GCE O-ievels an 
[ the CSE — which parents and 
employers have persisted in 
regarding as a second-best 
option. 

The National Association of 
Head Teachers, in a letter to 
Sir Keith released today, says: 

It will be inevitable! that 
harmful pressure by parents 
and others will be brought on 
pupils to take examinations in 
an excessive number of 
subjects.” 

“We have little doubt tiiat 
the universities wUL exert simi- 
lar pressure on young people, 
as it is virtually inevitable 
that they will use these certifi- 
cates as a convenient short cot 
to admission," 

v A distinction will be given 
! to pupOs who gain good grades 
I in at least seven 'subjects,, in- 
cluding mathematics, English, 

[ a science subject, and a for- 
; sign language. It would he 
aimed at the top 1 per cent. 
The merit certificate is ' de- 
signed for a wider group. 

Flying starters 

British Airways is to Intro- 
duce a children's menu featur- 
ing baked beans and ham- 
burgers on long-haul flights 
from April 1. It will have to be 
requesfhed 24 hours in advance. 


Institute rejects plea 
for plagiarism inquiry 

By John FairbaU, tion of a MSc. student he had^ 

Education Editor supervised, and had let 

The demand by a research through plagiarism by other 
assistant at the University of MSc. students. 

Manchester Institute of Science The grievance committee 
and Technology for a formal hearing has not yet taken 
inquiry into how bis allege- place because Mr Coyle has 
tions of plagiarism have been refused to submit evidence, 
handled by senior .officers at In his letter to Mr Coyle, Mr 
the institute has been rejected. Bussell said the grievance com- 
The chairman of the insti- mittee hearing would provide 
tute's round L Mr Tony Bus- all the features of the full and 
sell has asked the research as- formal Inquiry that had been 
sistant.Mr Tony Coyle, to go demanded, and would give 
through the usual grievance those against whom allegations 
procedures. had been made an opportunity 

Mr Coyle first complained to be beard- 
last September that a lecturer The committee would consist 
fin the institute's Department of a Queen’s Counsel who was. 
of Management Sciences. Dr a lay member of council, QfbefjF 
Barrie ' Dale, had . published lay and elected council mem- 
under his own name large ex- bens, and one outride dlstin- 
tracts taken from the disserts- gulshed academic. 
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Michael Willetts, and the. George Cross which he won in 
Northern Ireland 

Medal sold for £20,520 


A GEORGE CROSS awarded 
posthumously to a soldier 
killed by a terrorist bomb in 
Belfast, was sold for a record 
£20,520 yesterday. 

The medal, one of only 
three to be awarded In Nor- 
thern Ireland during the 
present troubles, was awarded 
to Sergeant Michael WUletts, 
of the Sard Battalion, . Para- 
chute Regiment, who sacri- 
ficed his life as he evacuated 
women and children from a 


Belfast police station In 197L 
It was bought at an auction 
at Christie’s in London by the 
National Army Museum In 
Chelsea, London, 

Sergeant Willetts, aged 27. 
was in Springfield Road 
police station when terrorists 
left a smoking suitcase-bomb. yfci 
He helped to evacuate the ' 
area and, as people left, stood 
between the suitcase and tbe 
door, using his body as a 
shield. 
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^ Demand that the, Phalange , 
r Averse policy towards Syria 



over Beirut 
barricades 
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Beirut: Christian militiamen 
opposed to Syrian 
powerbroking in Lebanon yes- 
terday sought to strengthen 
backing for an armed revolt 
that has provoked a political 
crisis and brought rival Chris- 
tian gunmen into 
confrontation. 

Schools were closed for the 
second day running in Chris- 
tian East Beirut, and traffic in 
usually congested areas was 
light Gunmen loyal to Presi- 
dent Gemayel and the Pha- 
lange ' party, the dominant 
Christian political group, 
manned a barricade blocking 
traffic on the coast road north 
of Beirut. 

North of the barricade, op- 
posing gunment commanded by 
a rebel mili tia leader, Samir 
Geagea. were massing heavy 
guns and vehicles, eyewitnesses 
said. 

Phalange radio said that 
Geagea would hold talks today 
with the head of the strong 
Lebanese Forces militia, Fuad 
Abu Nader, who Geagea aides 
say is sympathetic to Geagea's 
demands that the Phalange 
party reverse a recent 
rapprochement with Syria. 

Syria, the main powerbroker 
In Lebanon, supports an accord 
reached three days ago be- 
tween rival Lebanese politi- 
cians that would cancel several 


laws long opposed by Muslim 
leaders. 

The Sbi'ite Muslim Amal 
movement, and the mainly I 
Dru 2 e Progressive Socialist 
Party, have sent envoys to Da- 
mascus to discuss the issue 
with Syrian officials. 

Geagea, who enjoys strong 
support in the Bcharre area of 
northern Lebanon, sent gun- 
men Into Christian areas far- 
ther south 

The respected An-Nahar 
daily said that Syrian troops, 
which control northern and 
eastern Lebanon, bad sur- 
rounded Bcharre, and tension 
in the area was growing. 

Phalange radio said that yes- 
terday’s meeting between 
Geagea, the “ Lebanese 
Forces ” intelligence chief. Elie 
Hobeika, and Abu Nader 
would seek to develop a collec- 
tive' leadership for the mili tia. 

Newspapers reported that 
the revolt by Geagea, who was 
given an Israeli military escort 
out of the Shouf mountains in 
1983 after fierce Christ ian- 
Druze fighting there, had made 
Syrian and Lebanese officials 
suspect Israeli complicity. 

The leftist As-Sa£r * com- 
mented : “ It is not permissible 
for Israel to return to the 
north at the time It is prepar- 
ing to leave the south.” — 
Reuter. 



Focus for controversy : in addition to malnutrition. 
Ethiopian Jews in Israel now find themselves victims of 
a Rabbinical row 


Rabbis feud over fate; 
of airlifted Falashas 

Ethiopian J ews to fight , .'insulting’ conversion ceremony 

Conversion • iff Judaism; Indeed many Holaehic 
under the orthodox law of have disapproved . of -the two 
Halacha which- governs rcli- chief rabbis decision to waive 
gious life here, usually coni- the 4 symbolic circumcision 
prises: circumcision for males,' requirement, 
ritual imm ersion in water, and But leaders of the Ethiopian 
a solemn 'undertaking made he- community have rejected the 
fore three rabbis to observe all idea that their people need 
the practices and prohibitions any conversion at all. They arc 
of the Halachic code. urging the newcomers to dem- 

If . would-be convert Is »1- a8>i " St ^ 

«£ won un«p«.<rf suj- 

blood, to mark his “joining port from the for P-®5 
the Covenant ” die (oriental) chief rabbi, 

ine wivraam Ovadia Yosef, who is widely 

Today's chief rabbis. Abr»- recognised as a foremost reli- 
hanr Sbapira and Mardechai mmn: authority. Rabbi Yosef 
Eliahu, have agreed to ms- accused his fellow rabbis of 
pense with this latter require— ethnic prejudice, and said that 
ment in the case of the a -Western (Ashkenazic) Jews 
Ethiopans, who are all (both refused to recognise the Ethio- 
males and females) circum- mans the Sephardic Jews 
cised as babies. But the chief W ould show no such bias. 

rabbis insist on the ritual im- _ . . . . 

mersion and the formal decla- Rabbi Yosefs position has 

ration of faith- now been approved by the for 

Thev exolain that even If mer Ashkenazic chu-f rabbi 
the Ethiopans are an authentic Shlomo Gorcn. Citingarincnt 
Israelite tribe, thev ff pm to writings and a legal r«ponsum 
have mingled with other tribes "by a- 15th c e nt up - Egyptian 
during their mUlenia-long iso- Jewish scholar, Rabbi Goren 
Iati™ g from thrrertSf ^ Jewi^ mled that the Ethiojnaim are 
Their religious customs are genuine descendants of the Is- 
“strange to us." file two raehte tnbe of Dan. 
rabbis have written. Their mar- Rabbis Goren and • Yosef 
riages and divorces are not have yet to explain, though, 
contracted, according to post- why during their term as chief 
Biblical Jewish law— and as a rabbis (1972-S2) they both in- 
result some of them, legally- sisted that Ethiopian jrarai- 
speaking, might be considered grants undergo conversion, 
illegitimate. Some 3,000 Ethiopians man- 

It would be in the Ethiopi- aged to reach Israel, and all 
a ns’ long-term interests, there- were required to convert by 
fore, the chief rabbis argue, order of the chief rabbinate, 
for them to undergo a conver- The Jewish Agency, which is 
si on ceremony now. This would the international Zionist 
automatically regularise any organisation responsible for im- 
questions or doubts about their migration to Israel, prefers to 
Jewishness and their personal obey today's chief rabbis. It is 
status under Jewish law. urging the Ethiopian leaders 

This ruling has been en- here to set aside their injured 
dorsed by most orthodox feelings and comply with the 
rabbis here and in the US. Rabbinical requirements. 


From David Tandan 

in Jerusalem 

the ETHIOPIAN Jews or 
Falashas. who were airlifted to 
Israel two months ago, have 
become the subjects — and 
the victims — of a heated con- 
troversy between Israel's lead- 
ing rabbis. 

At issue is their Jewishness. 
Are they, as they claim, the 
authentic descendants of some 
long-lost Israelite tribe which 
made its way to Ethiopia during 
Biblical times? Or are they 
indigenous Africans who, . for 
reasons lost In antiquity, 
adopted elements of the Jew- 
ish faith and . subsequently 
identified themselves as Jews ? 

The distinc t ion is not merely 
anthropological: if the Ethiopi- 
ans are hot recognised as au- 
thentic Jews, - they must 
undergo a conversion cere- 
mony before they, can be regis- 
tered as Jews under Israeli 
law. This. Indeed, is what the 
Chief Rabbinate in Jerusalem 
is dema n d i ng of than. 

But the newcomers, many of 
wham suffered years of hard- 
ship and discrimination in 
Ethiopia because of their Jew- 
ishness, regard this ruling as 
an intolerable insult to their 
personal and communal pride. 

The two former chief rabbis 
of Israel, moreover, Rabbi 
Sblomo Goren and Rabbi 
Ovadia Yosef, have sided with 
the Ethiopians and issued a 
contrary ruling : that they 
require no conversion and are 
as Jewish as anyone else. 

A third rabbi, David 
Chelouche of Natanya, recently 
consecrated a marriage be- 
tween two young Ethiopian im- 
migrants without requiring 
them first to undergo 
conversion. 


Bazargan 

attacks 

Khomeini 

rule 


America expected to evacuate embassy 
staff and other citizens from Beirut 


From Mark Tran 
in Washington 

There are growing expecta- 
tions in Washington that the 
Administration is about to 
evacuate from Lebanon the 
rest of its embassy staff and 
other Americans or foreigners 
who want to leave — possibly 
as soon as the weekend. 

About 30 Americans are still 
working under the Ambassa- 
dor, Mr Reginald Bartholomew, 
at the fortified embassy resi- 
dence in East Beirut. The 
number of US citizens and 
other foreigners is estimated 
at 1,400. 

No final decision has yet 
been taken, but the status of 
the embassy staff is under 
review daily. Should the US 
decide on a pullout, the air- 
craft carrier, Eisenhower, and 
the guided-nrissile destroyer. 


Mississippi, now ib the eastern 
Mediterranean, are on hand to 
help. 

The White House saM yes- 
terday that some US embassy 
personnel had been evacuated 
from Beirut as a temporary 
measure, because of unsettled 
conditions there. He said the 
ambassador remained at his 
post. 

Matters have come to a head 
because of anti-American 
threats from Muslim Shi'ite 
extremists in the Beirut area 
stemming from the US veto of 
a UN Security Council resolu- 
tion condemning Israel The 
resolution was put forward by 
the Lebanese Government in 
protest at alleged Israeli atroc- 
ities in southern Lebanon. 

Compounding the problem 
for the US is the split in the 


ranks of the Christian 
Phalan gists in East Beirut. 

Despite reluctance to give 
the appearance of having to 
cut and run, the Administra- 
tion cannot afford to suffer 
any more casualties from its 
already very costly engagement 
in the Lebanese quagmire. 
Memory of the death of 241 
marines in the bomb blast at 
Beirut airport in October, 
1983, is still fresh. 

A final US pnllout from Bei- 
rut would underscore warnings 
given by President Mubarak 
during his .US visit this week. 
Urging the US to step up its 
involvement in the Middle East 
process, he said that the Ad- 
ministration should open a dia- 
logue with moderate forces, in- 
cluding the PLO, to give them 
a sense of confidence and 
security. 


Reuter adds from Paris ; 
The former Israeli Defence 
Minister, Mr Ariel Sharon, was 
quoted yesterday as saying 
that Israel's only mistake in its 
invasion of Lebanon was to let 
the PLO leader, Yasser Arafat 
escape alive. 

Mr Sharon told the Paris 
weekly magazine, VSD, that 
the operation was criticised be- 
cause it was launched “ by the 
wrong political party." 

- "If this war had been 
started by the Labour Parly of 
Peres, people would say it was 
a great victory in a very mr l 
portant war,” he said- “In 
reality, there was only one, 
capital error In Lebanon that 
we should never have made : 
letting Arafat escape from 
Tripoli when he was besieged, 
by the Syrians. 


Israel accelerates its troop 
withdrawal from Lebanon 


From Ian Black 
in Jerusalem 

There are signs -that Israel 
is accelerating its troop with- 
drawal from South Lebanon as 
political differences within the 
Government narrow. 

The Prime Minister. Mr 
Shimon Peres, and the Defence 
Minister, Mr Yitzhak Rabin, 
are said to have agreed that 
Israeli forces will be out of 
Lebanon by the end of sum- 
mer, but acknowledge that the 
speed of the pullback can be 
dictated only. by the army and 
its logistical and operational 
considerations. They are under- 
stood, however, to. 'be urging 
the military to get a move on. 

A sense of special urgency 
has been created this week, 
after 12 Israeli soldiers were 
killed in a suicide .bomb attack 
on Sunday, and the adverse 


publicity generated by the 
“iron fist” policy being con- 
ducted in South Lebanon. 

Mr Rabin told the Knesset 
on Wednesday that the second 
stage of the three phases with- 
drawal would be completed: 
“ In the shortest possible 
time," but he insisted that Is- 
rael's security policy would not 
be dictated by “ Shi’ite 
terrorists." 

According to press reports 
here yesterday, however, the 
Israeli army has been speeding 
up the evacuation from both 
the eastern' and western sec-* 
tors of the occupied area dur- 
ing the past week. A Lebanese 
radio station reported last 
night that the Israeli’s were 
dosing down the Ansar deten- 
tion camp, whose position was 
one of the determinants of the 
new deployment after the com- 


pletion of the first phase of 
the withdrawal last month. 

Verifying such reports is dif- 
ficult because of military cen- 
sorship here and because cor- 
respondents coming from 
Israel may only enter South 
Lebanon with the Israeli army 
and must remain under escort 
at all times. 

Permission may be obtained 
to visit UnifU headquarters 
just north of the border at 
Naqqura, but new orders 
restricting access to there were 
issued yesterday 

Israeli military, correspon- 
dents reported that the . d 
fence 1 establishment is * ho 
looking into ways of shorten 
ing the third stage of the pull 
back by creating a security 
belt along the international 
border while the second stage 
is still In' progress. 


Win long -term 
unemployment 

be solved by 
9-00pm tonight? 


Before Nigel Lawson 

E resents his Budget next Tuesday 
e would be well advised to tune 
In at 8.1 5 this evening. 

Becausewith morethan one 
million people nowout of workfor 
overayear, he can’t afford to ignore 
anyone who’s got an answer to 
long-term unemployment. 

And that’s wnat we hope to 
offer tonight on Channel 4. 

We’re going to set up an 
Inquiry modelled on that of the 
Parliamentary Select Committee 
on Employment. 

Under the Chairmanship of 
Peter Jay, four of its members (two 


Labour, two Conservative) will 
be putting themselves in the 
Chancellor’s shoes. 

They’ll be outlining the 
options he hasformakingthis, once 
and for ail, ’A Budget forjobs! 

They’ve got expert advice 
from theTUC, die CBI and 
academics to help them do their 
level best to find a solution. 

If one exists, the Chancellor 
may well find it on ‘A Week in 
Politics! a 

A Week in j/li 

Politics. 8.15pm jl" 


SA peace 
pact risk 

JOHANNESBURG: The For- 
eign Minister Mr Pik Botha, 
flew to Maputo Jyesterday to 
try to salvage a peace accord 
with Mozambique, two days 
before the first anniversary 
of its signing. 

Mr Botha and the Defence 
Minister, Mr Magnus Malan, 
accompanied by their dep- 
uty ministers, were due -to 
attend a meeting of a Joint 
Security Commission set np 
under the Nkomati non-ag- 
gression accord, the South 
African Foreign ‘ Ministry 
said. 

Analysts said that the cru- 
cial meeting was aimed at 
reassuring Maputo that Pre- 
toria was doing all it could 
to stop aid reaching 
Mozambican rebels - from 
South African territory. 

Under the accord, por- 
trayed by South Africa as a 
breakthrough In relation 
with Its black-ruled neigh- 
bours, Maputo and Pretoria 
each pledged to stop guerril- 
las attackng the other from 
their countries. — Renter. 

Joseph Harden, page 15 


Minister denies 
resettlement force 

Addis - Ababa : An Ethiopian Western aid officials say 
minister yesterday denied that the resettlement pro- 
Western allegations of the gramme has been enforced 
widespread use of force in with violence and by withbold- 
resettling famine victims. But ing food unless people agreed 
he acknowledged some people to move, 
might have been hart by • The minister said that the 
“ over-zealous " officials. Government was moving 

The Labtiur and Social Affairs people from the arid north. 
Minister, Mr Berhanu Bayih. where it bad not rained for up 
one of the five senior members to three years, to the more 
of Ethiopia’s ruling Politburo, fertile west and south-west be- 
said that spies of the CIA had cause there w%s no real choice 
spread reports of brutality to and because the people wanted 
discredit the Government. to go. 

He told Western ■ reporters • Mr Berhanu said : “ There 
that the Government had are very many people who are 
issued clear guidelines on how willing, who desperately want 
to carry out the plan to to be rehabilitated." 
resettle 1.5 million of the esti- • Hundreds of -tonnes of EEC 
mated eight million drought food aid to Ethiopia are being 
victims. He stressed that every sold to traders by Ethiopian 
person moved had to be a vol- soldiers, three members of the 
unteer. ' People # might have European Parliament said yes- 


beenTiurt when discipline was 
enforced, hut this did not 
amount to forcing people to 
move, he said. 

“ Sqch errors, such Over-zeal- 
ous activity, could happen and tained evidence o£ 
do happen. But the purpose is during .a 10-day 


terday. Paul Ho well (Conserva- 
tive, Britain), Niall Andrews 
(FI anna Fail, Ireland) and 
Wally Eiiijpers (Independent, 
Belgium), said that they ob- 
the trade 
visit to 


not and cannot be. to force northern Ethiopia from which 
them to. bp rehabilitated,” he they returned last weekend. — 
added. Reuter. 


evident 

women. 


Quick-thinking magistrate 
douses suttee fervour 

From Eric Silver As the Statesman newspaper Om ' Shiv,” to the 

in New Dead • . explained yesterday : ” The approval of about 50 

Indians were shocked y ester- practice evokes great venera- who told him: “Now she will 
day by newspaper reports of an tion from the devout. It ensures never eat or drink anything 
attempted suttee, the ancient a place in the local legends again." One suggested that he 
but outlawed practice of a and confers a sort of immbr- might like to lay an offering 

lity.” at the feet of the “ living 

But Mrs Singh- reckoned with- su ^ ee '. 
out the presence of mind of a 
young district magistrate, whose 
squad of 50 policemen was no 
match for the ecstatic throng. 

” If she is really a suttee." he 
dress in the- gaudy finery. of a * e pyre b y 

Riinnf iriiliDP hrida oiui hum itsex*. 


widow joining her husband on tality. 
his funeral pyre, which was- 
prevented only by the quick 
thinking of a young magistrate. 

Mrs Jaswant Singh, the 45- 
year-old Hindu widow, an- 
nounced that the “ divine 
urge n was upon -her. She would 


Rajput village bride and bum . 

herself to death on her bus- The widow met this chal- 
band’s funeral pyre. -lenge to her divine inspiration 

To the blare and thump of a by announcing that the wood 
brass band, 50,00Q vividly dad would light by. spontaneous 
men and women followed her combustion at 5 pm. An in- 
and the late, lamented Ganpat creasingly restive crowd waited 
Singh to the cremation ground for two hours. The flame did 
beside the holy river, Triveni, not arrive, but- police rein 


half way between Jaipur and forcemeats .did. 

_ As the constables went to 

aframsy- drag Mrs Singh off the pyre, 

The wood was ready and the. devotees pelted' them with holy 
suttee took her place on the coconut offerings. The police 
pyre wffli her husband's head retaliated with . teargas and 
cradled in. her -lap. The crowd warning shots. Hundreds were 
waited In awe. Widow-burning, hurt in the stampede, 
is an old tradition in Rajasthan, When a Hindustan : Times 
one of the least tamed of Indian reporter visited the frustrated, 
states, hut rare these days and martyr back in her village, he I 
illegal. fou£d her- Intoning 11 Om Shiv, 


In 1979, a widow, from a 
neighbouring village immolated 
herself. The villajre instantly 
became a centre of pilgrimage, 
complete with temples and a 
souvenir shop, visited daily by 
hundreds of believers. Mrs 
Singh’s village will have to 
make do with second best 


By Liz Thnrgood 

Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomei- 
ni's first prime minister and 
half his cabinet have railed for 
a return to constitutional rule, 
in a critical open letter that is 
now circulating underground 
in Tehran. 

Entitled “A warning,” tho 
two-page letter has been 
signed by Dr Mehdi Bazargan 
and 25 others who criticise the 
regime for ” the. economic and 
political crises ” that have com- 
bined to "create a national 
anxiety n and led to a *■ lack of 
basic freedoms." 

Unlike most authors of 
tracts attacking the regime. Dr 
Bazargan and his former cabi- 
net colleagues are resident in 
Iran. As leader of the Free- 
dom Movement, the former 
prime minister maintains an 
office in Tehran which has 
been raided several times by 
fanatical supporters of 
Aylatollah Khomeini. 

The letter — whose signato- 
ries include former ministers 
of foreign affairs, justice, com- 
merce, and the Interior — 
warns that the many ,a major 
crises* will "serve to under- 
mine Iran's foundations.'' 

On the economic front, Dr 
Bazargan blames the regime 
for failing to solve unemploy- 
ment, growing dependency on 
imports, rising inflation, tax 
increases, and, perhaps most 
damningly, the continuing war 
with Iraq. 

Politically, the crisis is ex- 
emplified by offirial 
“ Ignorance and egomania." 
bureaucratic ** anarchism ” and 
“unwillingness to respect the 
Constitution." Such " viola- 
tions. ignoring and encroaching 
on the nations rights, 
ulimatcly lead to the belief 
among people that the Govern- 
ment lacks legitimacy and 
lawfulness” 

eminding leaders that the 
revolution which overthrew the 
Shah in 1979 was determined 
by the people, the letter says 
that the only way to safeguard 
Iran's freedom — from both 
coup attempt and Western in- 
volvement — is through the 
continuing participation of Ira- 
nians in their country’s affairs. 

Such is not posable without 
freedom of speech, press and 
public gatherings. The letter 
describes Iranians as insecure, 
fearing to "scrutinise or 
critisc the decisions and prac- 
tices of their leaders." 

The letter — . the third in 
six months - ' appeared in 

Tehran on February 4, as reli- 
gious leaders were preparing 
to mark Ayatollah Khomeini's 
takeover six years ago. The 
Freedom Party headquarters 
were raided and several ar- . 
rests were reported- 

No support 
for Egypt 


By Patrick Kcatlcy, 

Diplomatic Correspondent 

President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt received no support for 
his plan for tripartite peace 
talks on the Middle East when 
he saw Mrs Thatcher and her 
ministers in Downing Street 
yesterday. 

Britain as the Prime Minis- 
ter pointed out, shares the 
American view that it would 
be sensible for an Arab delega- 
tion to talk directly to Israel 
as a first step in breaking the 
present diplomatic stalemate. 

The Egyptian leader is in 
London for three days on bis 
way home from the talks in 
Washington, where President 
Reagan bluntly refused to give 
support to the tripartite plan. 
This would call for the US to 
join with Jordan and selected 
Palestinian leaders in working 
out the framework of a peace 
settlement. The Jordanian dele- 
gation would include Palestin- 
ans who need not be members 
of the PLO. 

But there was a warmer at- 
mosphere for the London talks 
than President Mubarak had 
experienced in Washington. 
Mrs Thatcher, despite the de- 
mands of her two-day visit to 
Moscow, had arranged a Num- ( 
her 10 darner party last night " 
fla his honour, attended by the 
Foreign. Minister, Dr Ahnv i 
uid. and other aides. Tak- 
ing part in the Downing Street 
talks and the dinner were the 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Geof- 
frey Howe, and the Minister of 
State for Middle East Affairs, 

Mk Richard Luce. 

In Jerusalem last night a 
senior official, who did not 
wish to be identified, said that 
the US insistence -on direct ne- 
gotiations between Israel and 
her Arab .neighbours is “of - 
very great importance.” Refer- • 
ring to the Mubarak plan, be ' 
said Israel opposes any kind of ‘ 
first-stage talks involving the . 
US. Egypt and Jordan, even if < 
Palestinians were excluded. 'j 
Mr Mubarak also lunched ' 
with the Queen yesterday 
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IN BRIEF 


Fighters 

attack 

Tehran 


' From Martin Walter * statement In Moscow 

In Moscow said that 'he bad repeated 

There were signs in Moscow lathis- meeting with Mr XL 
yesterday that the first real ~ Mikhail Gorbachev 


to seek closer ties with China | Republicans hit | 

pensioners with" 


re- 


tf 0 trade agreement was signed by Another flurry of Sino-Soviet 
<»unmes c°ul*be .further de* the two countries, and a senior * detente last summer led even- 
*n. -different fields, Politburo figure, Mr Viktor tually to the Arkhipov visit in 

change, in Soviet foreign policy affirmed that foe Soviet state raSedMv -cfaSSSk,? SBf* Co *. a : P* c ®? ber ; ^ tat V s bal ? °“ d 
under the . new leadership of would like to b*ve * S “™ ea iSrJ’r®??® 111 “ 4 £r0D >; normalisation of relations. Sig- by the mission of a candidate 

Mr ™prcr^nt of^l aUail f^tt ffi.-'toSSj'S ££*' ZSSSPZi' 1 ? ,** f ft.™ M^uro member, Mr Vladi- 

t e ffl^ t ' i " ,8!>to -a: aALagfijgv; K , srei£KrM 

iAsrag 55 ftsft-a--»g^“® SSSKC ssasKiriastf s®st&?ms 

nSe^tSSTSbS 1 tataM P ^£rd3£“™ *™». _5“£2S! : ?SgS*_S!« * «•»£**«* . .. _ . Hanoi special relationship. 


budget package" 


2 *.»as ar *gs* ^ ssr sis s Tsara*’ 


I formal talks with the Deputy from P a .. . 

«?. Chinese Conn- that Mr Li had also instructed Chernenko’s last 


■“ a£rii kSMSSS T-K Tfi £. s^SESM^f 5 *** 


From Michael White chairman, senator Pete Dome-# 

in Wadington nichi was amoung the rebels. v 

The Administration's budget With some in both parties 


EEIAQI jet fighters attacked 
Tehran yesterday after the 
Irani ans announced that they 
«rea a missile at Baghdad. 

The Iranian leadership 
warned Iraq against further 
attacks on residential areas, 
saying that it would widen 
the war. 

Ground fighting continued 
at the southern Iraqi 
Huwatzah region, where the 
Iraqis said they managed to 
stop Iranian attempts to gain 
a foothold and isolate the 
Basra province from the rest 
of Iraq. Iraq sent its war- 
planes to the Ir anian cities 

of Tabriz and Kenn&oshakr— 
AP. 


dltf SUftvMr 5£^l > *■*» m.im, after ft mu a dirtnct mgn; 

lea PelnnrB flATomtinn in ♦a Vm- ' Kama. i.-_T . . . 


of billion deficit edged a fraction Reagan had recourse to s Vine- 


One 
Gorbachev’s 


'Sn^tZrSZJ "st^epeecn as wirnacnev as saying, on. behalf Arkhipov p 
Soviet leader was bis call for a of the Chinese kaderahip, that to Pekfoe. P 

tions wi^SS?^ 0 ! 3aa SSi* 1 2? d jS*£ *%£ an? 6 taJrovS “ ply PDt press£Ire on ^ OS other leaders who were de- 

Geneva negotiators steer clear 


emerged. 

paid a formal' visit Soviet officials beheveT because shake' ’ Mr ’ Gorbachev’s band, f The package, endorsed by 11 increase j i_u !ine_ 


China was .wooing Moscow si®:. Mrs Thatcher was among 1 25*^2l&? h iouW a »5S£ Steffi*® Stb? b“ Mjiug 1 

increase in defence spend- publically : 11 Go ahead. Make 
to match inflation only but ***? day,” It is an article of* 


bUlIon-dollar over relations with Taiwan. layed by this symbolic gesture. 


mg 


*$&$*:* 


of attacks and polemics 


> Falkland rebuff 


BMTAIN again rejected 
talks aimed at transferring 
sovereignty over the Falk- 
land Islands to Argentina, fn 
a letter to the UN made 
public yesterday. Sir John 
Thomson, Britain's chief del- 
egate. said a precondition 
that the British . Government 
must commit itself to - the 
absorption, of the Falkland 
by Argentina'’ was 
table.- 


Arms talks 

to 

superpowers’ 
new summit 



unacceptat 


-Reuter. 


Changing names 


From Heia Pick 
1 in Geneva 


ZIMBABWE has renamed 
several buildings because of 
their colonial origin, the In- 
. -> formation Director, Mr John 
' ’ Tsimba, announced yester- 
day. Mr Mugabe’s office in 
Harare, which used to be in 
Milton Building has been 
renamed Mhuxmmutapa after 
a traditional chief widely be- 
lieved to have founded the 
first black “ nation ” there. — 
Reuter. 


from the Kremlin” since Mr 
Gorbachev’s election. 

US-Soviet arms negotiations - Mr _ Karpov had already 
have become the key to the Jtodfrifoed, immediately after 
summit between President 


negotiating brief had been ap- 
Reagan and the new Soviet proved at a session of the 
I leader, Mr Gorbachev. ‘ Soviet Politburo 


;-*■ .Mi . : 

... v, ., , : ... ^.®a****** 




last week. 


This is the view of the con- 


over which Mr Gorbachev had 


already presided. 


Coup foiled 


AN attempt by Presidential 
Guardsmen to overthrow 
President Ahmed Abdallah, 
of the Comoros' Islands, East 
Africa, during his absence in 
Europe has been foiled, the 
official Radio Comoros 
i reported yesterday. The Mln- 
vister. of State, Mr Ali Bazi 
Selime, said that those in- 
volved in the foiled coup 
were under arrest— Reuter. 


Russians 
'ready 
to deal’ 


Freedom move 


THE Dutch war criminal, 
Pieter Menten, who was 
aoled for massacring Polish 


!: 


gr6£slonal observers here, end ^ snpavowen , ^ 
others dose to the Administrar- by their self-imposed confided 
tion. If the good atmosphere tiality role, and no information 
that iias marked the opening is being given on the sub- 
of these superpower negotia- stance of their exchanges yes- 
tions persists, then the calcola- terday. It seems likely, how- 
tion is that a summit could over, that Mr Karpov induded 
provide the backup which they in his statement the Soviet 
will need. It would help to .suggestion of a moratorium on 
break through the highly con- medium-range nuclear weapon 
troversfal issues that need to deployments and. for a freeze' 
be resolved for any arms °a nuclear weapons, 
agreement to emerge. But the 'Russians knew in 

Above ail, a summit could advance that these long-stand- 
help the superpowers to reach . ku; Soviet proposals would be nilllu ™. uv Iur 

new understa n dings on the rejected by the United States, Hm» to try seriously to 
role of ^»ace weapons in stab- m <?“»• negotiation as on all SSrtjJji redSctiom 

lishlng strategic stability. previous occasions. The Atfcndn- u, e ^ . 

At yesterday’s plenaiy ses- suppo T ted ^ He said that he was look- 

son of the new aims negotia- here ' i? forward to working with 

venfiabte, negoh- Soviet leatof Mr 

a ted agreements, and remains 
unwilling to bait Nato deploy- 
ments of cruise . and Pershing 
H mi ss i les until an agreement 
is readied with . the Soviet 
Union 



■ : ■ 
V 

*;■ 


:pr*' 


wy- : . 


would trim many domestic pro- faith with Mr Reagan and his. , 
grammes and freeze others at supply-side admirers that tax 
their present level, most con- increases will undermine cco- 
troversirily. the social security nomic recovers’. t 
cost-of-living increase which _ Reagan claims that the ■ 
President Reagan bad promised Pentagon’s budget has already . 
pensioners, would cut the been heavily trimmed from, 
prospective deficit by $50 bil- earlier projections, a claim ^ 
lion in 1986 without raising which convinces few here who 
taxes. know the inflated first figures... 

Ever since President Reagan he invokes. He chides tlie “big 
unveiled his budget for the spenders anonymous in Con- ’ 
coming year in February, Con- firess who refuse to back his ... 
gress las been trying to wrest cuts In welfare, student grants, H | 
the Initiative from him rather rail subsidies, and many do- ., 
than back the President's for- mestic programmes. Only about 
mula for trimming $50 billion one third have been accepted, 
off the deficit This would en- But Congress is seriously di- 
tail severely cutting domestic vided and the Senate Budget „. 
programmes while letting de- Committee (the House of Rep- 
fence spending surge up- resentatives has allowed the 
wards again. Senate to draw the President’s "* 

With the level of rhetorical fire first this year) seems . , 
abuse between the White driven by a desperate desire to . 
House and Capitol Hill consis- keep the process moving. A ' 
tently high, both sides are rough formula, now on the" 
playing pass-the-parcel with the Senate floor would reduce the 
deficit problem in the hope deficit to $172 billion in 1986 
that they will not be blamed for and $101 billion by 19SS, in '* 
unpopular decisions. The line with the White House tar- 
Reagan plan would raise de- get of halving the deficit in ■ 
fence spending by nearly 6 per three years, according to 
cent above inflation. Republicans. *■ 

The Republicans managed to The price of the compromise h :; 
reach agreement on a package, includes freezing federal 
which they know will be muti- workers pay instead of cutting 
lated when it reaches the Sen- it by 5 per cent as the Presi- 
ate floor, only alter an ex- dent wished. Also to be frozen* ’ * 
hausting week when a series is the social security cost-of-* 1 . 
of proposals were voted down living allowance, or Cola as it' 
including the President’s own is known. During the election - 
budget. It could command the campaign, Mr Reagan promises 
loyalty of only four -Republi- pensioners he would protect it, 
cans against 17 Democrats and but he may choose to let Con-. 
Republicans in a symbolic vote gress take the blame rather than 
on Wednesday. The committee exercise his veto. 


WASHINGTON : President 
Reagan said yesterday that 
he believed the Soviet Union 
was “hi a different frame of 
mind” and ready for the- 


Brazilian generals 
return to barracks 


The might -of the generals, 
. page 15 


Gorbachev, aged 54. Despite 
rbachev’s 


Jews in 1941, will be freed ttons. theie wero no polemics* e^tuar^SSnSnn^S 
next week, the Justice Minis- >*nj gone of the bitter . ac-'”*-* ®^ eDmal ^hnu nation of 


try said in The Hague yes- 
terday. Menten, aged 85, was 
gaoled for X& years in 1980 
for his part in the execution 
of villagers in German-occu- 
pied Eastern Galicia. — 
Beater. 


BT ■r'CHKa“ " mnmi«im u (U me-- 

tory atmosphere that cbaracKS dium ' ran p nndear we »P <ms - 
Ised so many exchang es be- A nuclear freeze out of the 
tween, the two superpowers' °* vreed • negotiated 

last year. ..... ••-limits to- noclear arsenals -is 

■ - 1 ' : cwrridered equally ' unaceeot- 


Rearrested 

PROFESSOR ' Yoweii 
'Ky esimirl, aged 54, an oppo- 


sition MP in Kampala, was 
rearrested by. police yester- 
day after a nonrt found him 
not guilty of treason charges. 
The Makerere J University 
economist was • detained 
under the Preventive Deten- 
tion Law wd -returned to 
the national maximum secu- 
rity prison at Luzira. — AP. - 


Aid for religion 


CHINA' has reported, to the 
XJN Commission bn Homan 
Rights that it has made an 
effort to revive religious 
freedom and diversity in the 
wake of the. cultural revolu- 
tion. More than 20,000 tem- 
'jples of various reli^ons 
were renovated with state 
aid and reopened between 
1979 and 1984,— AP. 


Death sentences 


FOUR people were sentenced 
to death in Turkey yesterday 
on charges that included try-; 
ing to overthrow the state, 
according to radio and local 
news agency reports. T^iree 
were alleged members of the 
illegal group Way to Revolu- 
tion in Turkey. — Reuter. 


Unesco decision 

SWITZERLAND will remain 
o member of Unesco at 
-feast until its general confer- 
ence in Sofia .V} Ls .^ autuI ??' 

the Foreign Mnuster,Mr 
Pierre Aubert, saW yester- 
day. He was responding wa- 
parliamentary Question ■ from 
Mr Jean-Pi erre Bonny, an op- 
ponent of Swiss memb^swp 
of the UN. on. which a re£ 
crendum will .be held next 

March.— Reuter. ■ • 


After Tuesday’s tonnal open- 

asfiasfc>!ms 

■JS&&$sz-jrs 


mal statements were exchanged 
between Mr Max Rampehnarny .mqyeff^gwftffl^ towards 

who heads the US^SeSSoSJ ^ ’SFtoESFSt 

JSPSJftSTWf -nEBfcS&SL 

their basic, 
approaches 
The goal o 

the" elimination _ , 

weapons and the prevention of 


Mr • Gorbachev's relative 
youth, he did not think there 
was “ any evidence he is less 
dominated by their system 
and philosophy- 4 *- than- his 

predecessors." 

“And It isn't true that I 
don’t trust anyone under 70,” 
the 74-y ear-old President 
Joked, 

. Hr Reagan decided net to 
go to Moscow for Mr 
Chernenko’s funeral but sent 
a message including an invi- 
tation to a summit at an un- 
specified time and place 
through the Vice-President 
Hr George Bush. 

The Administration also 
proposed easing restrictions.- 
on US exports An the Soviet 



-Soviet ride, and former Sen*- 

nu clear, , v tor John. Tower, on the . US «a<4 that American -comps- 


The Commerce Department 
id that American com 
nies would .be permitted to 


?he second Kroup. ^concen- seek removal ; of export 


basic -reference noiiW is tbo j .. rouurai ; m upon 

toS? staSSS rnTi :0 ® medium-range no- restrictions on products al- 

.-dear weapons, wffl be headed ready being sold to the 
Geneva, last January by the fay jfr Obukhov, for the Rus- SoviS Union and its allies 


-sjr-isnFiA OTbSS 

the US Secretary, of State- .for the Americans. 

Mr Karpov, as he entered the /- The important space and de- 
US mission, where yesterday’s fence issues group will be 
session * was held, told repor- -headed by Mr Kam p ehnan for 
ters that be “had not yet the United: States *nd Mr Yuli 
received any hew instructions Kvitsipsky. for the Russians. 


by foreign firms." 

The . department tightly 
controls exports on foe 
grounds that technology with 
potential military applica- 
tions should not slip into Ilf I" 
friendly hands.— Renter. 


The twain meet : ehief Soviet arms negotiator, Victor 
Karpov (top, left). shakes hands with Max Kampehnan 
of the US, while the Polish Foreign Minister, Stefan 
Olszowski (above) attaeks US policy on Poland in a 
speech to Parliament The US has given Poland 30 days to 
accept their new ambassador 


Farmers show their power 
as MEPs vote GAP rise 


.From Derek Brown , . The Parliament vote is advi- sold grain in store. Despite 

tn Strasbourg . ^ rsory only. - . It is unMkely to subsidised exports the beef 

. The fonmdabte fanners make the Commission . think mountain has av«\ been raised 
lobby in the European Partial again about its econondslag to unprecedented -heights by 
men* yesterday triumphed, plans. But foe vote underlines stringent, milk production 
when MEPS voted -for yet xnofe the continuing power of the curbs, which have resulted m 
Common Agriculture Pblicr .European farm lobby, which Is tanners tumiVnp dairy cattle 
handouts. . . outraged by the price freeze. for slaughter. 

The vote went narrowly in Farm ministers of. foe Ten, The butter mean- 

favour of. an overall 5.5 pec Who are bitterly divided by while, has been haitfiy dented 
cent rise, in reel terms, in the plan, bsw to &.ve their by a massive and expensive ef- 
guaranteed prices given to verdict before foe end of this fort, to sell off older stock 
EEC farmers .across a w«e month. They wffl start fotar cheaply over Christmas. There 
range of crops and products. debate, expected to be long are nearly 850,000 tonnes in 

The MEPs rejected the EEC and bitter, on March 2K ' stock, compared with an aver- 
Commission's proposals for-n. The -EEC Agricuiture Com- age lsstvearof 950D00 tonnes, 
near prices freeze in -198588. missibner, Frans Andtiessen. After 'the vote, the Ttiiy 
The subsidies are now -running told Parti aromt this week that HEP for Bristol Mr Richaiti 
at about £12. bilfion a year, or stocks of surplus produce were Cottrell, said : “The Emopean 
more -than .twofoirds of the.^ m tin u ing to rise. Partiameni will never be taken 

entire, aR but bankrupt. Com- The. -Community now- has a seriously again. It to fiscal 
m unity budget- ■ .. record -14 million tonnes -of un- hmacy." 


Bonn compromise 
on holocaust bill 


From Jan Boeha to eat than they did 20 years 0 

in San .Paulo ago. borne 40 per cent of the’ ’'' 

Twenty-one years of military population live below the low- * 
rule end today when general est I J??? ert ? }™ e - . , 
joao Figueiredo stumps down . BUlion-dollar hydroelectric 
the ramp from the presidential ®* 1 ®® provide cheap energy for 
palace in Brasilia to fly into multinational companies, while f 
retirement in Rio. schools and hospitals have .• 

The generals’ departure will been starved of cash. :t 

be greeted not so much with _ 1 ^Lj lie - t ? u ^?£ 1 ^ ve ^ I11 S? ( ?7“ 
cheers or boos, but with a sigh lt ^ a J?i pb 2f^f« n f 0 •!?£•- 

of relief, as BrariHans survey scandals time tumbling out, - 

their country like survivors 'jUfiPS 1 hStS'S 1 .? 

surveying a battle-field. KSSr? , S!S2fiffR 

Mr Tancredo Neves, foe 75- *• 

year-old veteran politician who 

becomes pr esiden t today, has hospit al accounts, and, scan * 

promised a government of aus- p^drtarp°and^ 

terily and hard work. To show “P endltixre 

he means buriness he has set in =„ ‘ 

hi staosphere wSre hSviSS ‘ 
^ friends in uniform, or even a 
tiSr dloose « captive colonel on foe board, 

ftjLr honerty and enough to ensure no ques- 

T . . . tions asked. 

10*1 The new Government Is 

eager to get rid of what has 
Sd’ rf nm been dubbed u authoritarian 

““ rorruptioiL wreckage.” Congress has al- 

SS °i,a Br Sf ns ^ w ^ e «ady set up an all-party com- 
Imprisoned and tortured for mJttee to eliminate all the lea- 
thern politico beliefs, thou- isiation introduced to ensure 
sands more lost their jobs or Government wins. 

csalc because of The new Justice Minister, 
political persecution. The Mr Fernando Lyra, has prom- 
anned left wing groups tnat ised to end political censorship 
sprang up in the wake of this as soon as he takes office later 
persecution were ruthlessly today. Songs, plays, sinw an d 
dhniiiated. • television serials are still sub- 

Inflation and corruption on ject to the red pencil of a 
[ foe other hand, thrived In an police censor, 
atmosphere of immmunlty and The economic problems fac- 
onsorship. The social and po- ing the new President will be 
liticai cost of Brazil's economic much harder to deal with. Mr 
advance from an exporter of Neves has appointed his own 
coffee and nuts, to an exporter nephew, Mr Francisco 
of cars, tanks and aircraft, was Domelles, former bead of In- 
buge. land Revenue, as Finance Min- 

Mr Neves inherits a country ister. His priority will be to 
where Amazon peasants can bring down inflation from 230 
watch soap, operas on colour per cent’ to a more reasonable 
television, but people have less level. 


From Anna Tomforde 
In Bonn 


famed to take legal action. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s i 


The ruling Conservative /Li^ CDU and foe rightwing Bavar- 

foeir way yester- 


Letter clears Mark 
Twain of racism 


eral coalition yesterday agreed ian CSU got 
to a compromise making It an day by extending tbe offence 
offence “to insult and defame to “victims of- other dictator-: 
victims of the Nazi regime and ship,” which is meant to refer 

other dictatorships ” after the to foe expulsion* of Germans From Michael White Written by Twain to the 

Christian Democrats opposed from territory lost in eastern to Washington dean of Yale Law School, it 

legislation aimed only at stop- Europe at the end of the war. American scholars have au-. c 9 ncerOS a request for Snap- 
ping neo-Nazis from denying - But foe opposition Social thenticated a faded handwrit- ciaI help on behalf of a prom- 

the murder of six million Jews Democrats yesterday rejected ten letter by Mark Twain, ising black student, Warner T. 

Under foe new, watered any link between foe “unique which they hope will finally McGuinn, who went on to be- 

down proposal, expected to be- Nazi., genocide” and other acquit him of charges of come a prominent Baltimore 

come law. West German state crimes. racism arising from The Ad- lawye r and civil righto activist 

prosecutors will act indepen- Originally, a draft law. first ventures of Huckleberry F inn, He wrote : “ Dear sir, do you 
dentiy on behalf of citizens presented by tbe Social Demo- which be wrote in foe same know him ? And is he worthy ? 

who feel that they have suf- crats. was aimed at punishing year, 1885. I do not believe I would very 

fered insult or defamation people denying the murder of But yesterday’s initial reac- cheerfully help a wfcnte student 
from people denying foe exter- foe Jews, but the Christian tion suggested that Huckle- who would 


past, it was left to those de- plication 


ts argued 

would be 


impossible. 
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DEMONSTRATION 

THE IRAQI PEOPLE CALL ON MUSLIMS & FREE* I 
I D0M lovers to' CONDEMN THE EXECCTTION' ‘OF *" 

TEN SPIRITUAL 

leaders 

OF THE AL-HAKIM FAMILY 
tN IRAQ BY 'SADDAM* 

Saturday 1&34H 


time: 1-00 PM. _ 

Place ; Hyde ft*-Sp**** <*?**?? 5 




Show Your Sondari^r wifli 

Iraqi Nation 










own work 


Ihita Jane Walker 
to Madrid 


SALVADOR Dali has admit- 
-ted .that- iib signed blank 
sheets of paper which were 
Tatar : engraved with tttho- 
graphs of h!$ wo*. . 

BOs admission txAadits 
with the ' releva tion, by art 
eqtarts on both sides of the 
Atlantic, that large numbers 
of fake Dalis are on the mar- ' 
tatirfait week,- Ms former 
s ecre t ar y . Captain ■ Peter 
Moore, claimed that , the -80- 
yearoid master . had signed 
$50,000 Usd papers to be 
wo^wltli work gnaxantaed as 
“gennfne Dalis.” 


reporter that he had put his 
name to blank sheets, hut 
doubted that the figures was 
as high, as Captain Moore 


DaH, 1 who lives as a 
reehue in his Spanifo bou^ 
on the Costa Brava, told a 


He arid: “The . figure 
seems incredible. It would he 
phystaaQy impossible to have 
signed so many. 1 ” . 

He claimed that he had 
been taken advantage of. “I 
trusted those around me,” he 
says, “hut my trust was 
betrayed.” 

A ttmtted edition of num- 
bered Dali engraving . with 
the artists’s signature can 
fetch- as ranch as £4,000 on 
the open market, and it ap- 
pears that groups of counter- 
feiters have discovered a 
source of wealth. Experts es- 
timate that, in the United 
States alonfc, forgers could 


have' made up to $625 mil- 
lion from faked Dali 
lithographs. - 

Dali has " always had a 
reputation as an eccentric, 
and has lived surrounded fay 
a clique of admirers and 
hangers-on. 

Many of them are known 
to have become rich as a 
result of their association 
with the painter. After the 
death in 1982 of his wife ’ 
and muse. Gala, Dali with- 
drew into isolation, refusing 
to eat or receive visitors. 

At the end of last year, he 
was admitted to hospital in a 
critical condition, suffering 
from acute malnutrition, as 
well as severe burns con- 
tracted when his' bed caught' 
fire. After more than a 
month, when his life hung in 
the balance, he returned to 


Pubol Castle, where his isola- 
tion has continued. 

The- nanfoers of take Dalis 
on foe market is difficult to 
estimate, and it is made even 
harder because he is known 
to have used over 609 differ- 
ent signatures on his work 
during his career. 


Two years ago^a young 


painter, Manuel Pujol, admit- 
ted that he had painted sev- 
eral hundred forged Dali 
water-eokmrs and oils on- the 
instructions of (tala and- a 
Paris art dealer. He claims 
they were not forgeries be- 
cause he never ' copied any 
particular painting. 

He believes that several of 
his works are at present 
hung as Dali’s to Important 
collections, and that at least 
two of them have been auc- 
tioned at Sotheby’s. 


berry Finn will remain foe ob- a stranger, but I do not feel so 
ject of . complaints, as it has about foe other colour. We 
since Brooklyn - public library have ground foe manhood out 
first banned it in 1905 because of them, and the shame is 
its coarse language set a bad ours, not theirs. We should 
example. Tom Sawyer also was pay for it ... provided the 
banned on that occasion, but young man lives economically, 
Huck has been in more fre- os should be foe pride of one 
quent trouble since, for what to do who is straitened.’* He 
parents, teachers, and academics then offers to pay bis hoard — 
have called its demeaning por- udfich he did untHi McGuinn 
trayal of blacks, and its fre- graduated in 1887. 
quent use of foe word Dr Sheiey Fisher Fisbkin, 
nigger.” the academic who authenti- 

It was briefly banned as cated tbe handwriting, calls it 
racist trash” at the Mark the first direct evidence that 
Twain School, in Fairfax, Vir- Twain— whose _ family had 
ginia, in 1982, and banned by wned slaves— did support a 
school officials in Waukegan, number of black students. She 
Illinois, only last year. But was reported yesterday as say- 
earlier this month. President ing thet foe letter was a rare 
Reagan said that Huck and his ' comment by foe writer about 
friend Jim, the runaway slave, his feeling flor “the destruc- 
epitomised American values. tive legacy of slavery,” which 
Huckleberry Finn is also de- had been abolished 20 years 
fended by many sdholars, -black earlier. Others supported that 
and white, as an American Interpretation, 
classic which is, in essence, a But Dr John Wallace, a 
sustained and ironical attack black academic engaged in Car- 
on bigotry. With the book’s riculam research anti evalua- 
centenary and tbe one hundred tion for foe Chicago School 
and fiftieth anniversary of Board, did not Dr Wallace 
Twain’s birth as Samuel Long- said : “ I feed he was attempt- 
horn Clemens falling this year, ing to make amends for some 
Yale University has unearthed of the wrongs he ted done by 
a letter, published yesterday. writing this trash." 
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JJJNOC propped up 
oil price, say MPs 


NORTH SEA OIL 


By Alan Travis. 

OPPOSITION MPs believe 
that the Government will 
have to bring in its bill to 
abolish the British National 
Oil Corporation next week if 
it is to reach the statute 
book by next October. 

Yesterday Labour MPs sug- 
gested in the Commons that 

a £20 million supplementary 
estimate approved last night 
to cover losses made by 
BNOC amounted to a 
“ subscription payment ” to 
the Organisation of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries. 

The decision to abolish the 
state-owned North Sea oil 
trading agency was an- 
nounced by Mr Alick Bu- 
chan an -Smith, the Energy 
Minister, on Tuesday and 
will effectively end the Gov- 
ernment's influence over 
North Sea oil prices. 

Mr Ted Rowlands Labour's 
energy spokesman challenged 
ministers yesterday during a 
debate on the supplementary 
estimate to admit that BNOC 
had been acting on the Gov- 
ernment's advice and they 
were keeping the oil price 
artificially high instead of In 
line with market judgements. 

He was supported by Mr 
Ian Lloyd, the Conservative 
chairman of the Commons 
Energy Committee, who said 
that the oil trading agency 
had been losing up to £1 
milli on a day because of its 
policy of buying at the artifi- 
cially regulated price and 
spiling below it on the spot 
market 

The Commons energy com- 
mittee, in a strongly critical 
report on government oil 
policy published on Monday, 



Mr Rowlands : “ Paid oar 
subscription to Opec ” 

said that the Government 
was actively supporting 
Opec in defending an artifi- 
cially high oil price detri- 
mental to UK investment 
and employment prospects. 

The committee accused the 
Government of not admitting 
openly that its policy was to 
prop up the oil price in sup- 
port of Opec. 

The committee's report- 
had been speedily issued be- 
fore the Commons was asked 
last night to approve the £20 
million supplementary esti- 
mate. The energy committed 
conducted a similar inquiry 
last December when the Gov- 
ernment asked for a grant of 
£45 mini on to cover BNOC 
losses. 

Mr Rowlands said last 
night: “It is clear that the 
£20 million loss of BNOC 
has nothing to dp with the 
ail corporation. It was to do 


with the Government's agree- 
ment with Opec We paid 
up our subscription. 

"It was a wrong decision 
to keep up prices. I suspect 
it was not BNOC judgment 
but the judgment of 
ministers.” 

Labour is expected to fight 
the bill to abolish BNOC 
line-by-line In committee. 

However, Conservative 
backbenchers last night wel- 
comed the abolition move. 

Mr Ian Lloyd (C, Havant 
and Waterloo) chairman of 
the energy coznmitiee, de- 
scribed it as a welcome move 
and "a step in the right 
direction," 

“The de facto position is 
that the Government is pay- 
ing the BNOC piper and is 
calling the tune." 

In the past the Govern- 
ment has taken the view that 
price stability meant a price 
acceptable to both itself and 
to Opec and that has been 
the highest obtainable price 
for oiL He said the demand 
for stability was just a 
euphemism for high prices 
which had led to the econ- 
omy becoming more sluggish 
and unemployment higher 
than it need be. 

"This is the iceberg below 
the supplementary estimate. 
It is large and dangerous and 
we ignore it at our periL 
Industry demands low energy 
costs." 

Mr David Howell (C, 
Guildford), a former Energy 
Secretary, said the losses 
could have been avoided: 

“ We are looking at a tale of 
error which has now been 
redeemed by the actions of 
the Government and by the 
decision to dismantle the of- 
ficial price structure. Things ' 
should not have been 
allowed to go on for so 
long." 


EMBRYOS 

Heavy 
going on 
embryo 
ban bill 


Wets rue lack 
of leadership as 
rebellion fizzles 


By James Nznghtle 
CONSERVATIVE 


“wets" 


uau uni were In - disarray, yesterday 

after their faflurer to trouble 
the Government .with their 
By Colin Brown. revolt on Wednesday -over 

The pressure was Increased \ new curbs on council spend- 
on the Government- yesterday: fog and were lamenting a 
to assist the passage of Mr lack of leadership among 
Enoch Powell’s back bench bill back-bench dissid e nts, 
to ban embryo experiments The Government’s majority 
after. opponents of the measure of HI on the Order ImpMiwg 
had sustained their opposition nenr restraints on councils’ 
for more than 20 hours. freedom to spend income 

Mr Powell (Ulster Unionist, from council house « q»lgs left 
South Down) emerged from an the whips gleeful at their 
all-night sitting of the commit- success in containing what 
tee stage of the bill confident once threatened to be a 
that there would be sufficient major rebellion- 
time available to see the mea- . 

sure reach the statute book. ^ 

way, and it wont be me. duimhiK” 

."“Si °?5“C tS 'lS ILnmfcsQy. be Ipok' jut 
HFK a«<T Mr Edward Heath bad 




ister, Mr Frank Dobson, were 
determined to carry on the 
fight and will be tabling more 
amendments to ensure that the 
bill is blocked. 

Mr Powell will have to get 
the bill out of. the committee 
stage by about mid-April to en- 
sure that it has first place on 
one of a succession of Fridays 
in the Commons for its report 
stage. The first date is April 
19 and the vacant date which 
Mr Powell may be aiming for 
Is May 17. 

If the opponents maintain 
their opposition, as they 
threaten to do, the supporters j 
may then have to plead with : 


of his pre-budget attack on 
the Government’s economic 
strategy is a speech at 
Leicester University. Despite 
the sustained criticism from 
Mr Heath and other senior 
figures, the wets believe 
they have failed to provide 
leadership In the Commons 
In key votes. 

The failure to embarrass 
the Government on the hous- 
ing sale cash issue was 
helped by the fact that more 
than 40 Labour MPs were 


absent, Eighteen Tories . 
voted w*th the Qppwfflpnjsr 
with several Right-wingers 
joining the familiar list of 
the most enthusiastic wets • — 
and it 4s assumed that the 
Government’s- total ■ of 313 
revealed a good number of 
deliberate abstentions 

But the issue was one 
which had attracted more 
than 70 signatures from Tory 
MPs for a. protest motion 
.last month. the scale of 
concessions made by the 
Government , was so s mall '' 
that the Government’s major* • 
ity had been. expected to suf- 
fer more than It did. 

Some backbenchers who - 
are disturbed by the drift of' 
government policy are be- 
coming Increasingly critical 
of the refusal of senior fig- 
ures to take leading roles in 
the Commons. Sir lan 
Gilmour, the former Lord 
Privy Seal, did vote with the 
opposition on Wednesday. 
But Hr Heath, Mr Francis 
Pyra and Mr James Prior did 
not. 

The younger wets regarded 
the issue as one which could 
unite Tory Left-wingers with 
traditionalists who wanted 
more freedom for local au- 
thorities. One claimed last 
night that with proper 
organisation the Government 
could have come close to de 
feat. One argument used to - 





Sir lan Gitn^Owr — roterf ufitfi the apposition 


calm the rebellion was that 
even tougher measures would 
follow If the ordtr was de- 
feated — but it is dear that 
the talk of rebellion was 
much exaggerated. 

At a time when dissidents 
are preparing to take Issue 
with the Government over 
what they expect to be a 
familiar budget package 
from the Chancellor, Mr 
Nigel Lawson, next week, 
the feeble showing by the 
rebels bas depressed spirits 
among wets, who were claim- 
ing only a month or two ago 
that dissatisfaction with, the 
Government, was spreading 
fast across the parly. 


A group of more than IOq 
are launching a campaign to 
try to persuade ministers to 
give higher priority to job 
creation through public In- 
vestment and the Tory Re- 
form Group Is planning to 
step up public pressure on 
ministers, but it is being 
said at the Commons that a 
senior figure Is desperately 
needed to focus the discontent 
in parliamentary debate, it is 
accepted that this is not a rale 
suited to Mr Heath, partly 
because of bis distant rela- 
tions with many younger RPs 
and partly because his attend- 
ance at the Commons is 
sporadic. 


‘Moles worth pledge’ gets all clear 


The Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament last night wel- 
comed a statement by the At- 
torney-General, Sir Michael Ha- 
vers, that he did not intend to 
institute criminal proceedings 
against people who have 
signed the v Holesworth 
pledge.” 

The pledge is a rota system 
of CND and peace movement 
supporters who have signed 
themselves willing to visit the 
RAF base. 

Sir Michael had been asked 
by Tory MPs to investigate 


whether signing the pledge 
amounted to conspiracy to tres- 
pass at RAF Molesworth in 
Cambridgeshire. 

In a written reply, he told 
Mr Edward Leigh (C. Gains- 
borough and Horncastle), who 
urged him to prosecute CND, 
that the organisation- itself 
could not be the subjeot of 
criminal proceedings. . 

Though an agreement be- 
tween two or more people to 
offend against by-laws could 
constitute criminal conspiracy 
the CND pledge did not 


amount to such an agreement 
Sir Michael added : “ Sup- 
port for the objectives of CND 
by participation in the pledge 
sdheme does not necessarily 
imply such an agreement and, 
accordingly, I do not intend to 
institute criminal proceedings 
For the CND. Miss Alison 
White said : “ We are very 
pleased that people can sign 
the pledge without fear of 
prosecution and decide for 
themselves whether they want 
to get involved in anything 
which could be illegal” 


MiiB g Set ; HONG KONG 

bill with time to secure a pas-; JS^SF gPBSUSFiun 

Quelling 

Kenneth Clarke, is personally ' 

aeainst I • • » the confidence of the non-Cnt* 

Yesterday, the committee m 11101*1 TV 
had voted on 27 amendments XIIXIII/A Al/j *°ry Citizen community m 

but had only discussed the H ° n & 

gSg« , r £ Sr. 0f *!lS ff-JE foQT-G TfSm Sl MtiS 

histories concerning women IvHlS 

who could have been seriously i cemed until the middle if the 

affected if the bill had been; . next century, 

law. One example was of a A GOVERNMENT concession . she was replying to calls to 
woman seeking a test tube ! — quwliiig fears of the Government from Lord 

baby who developed cancer. If I Hong Kong s ethnic minorities Avebury (L) to provide safes 

she had been implanted with returns to guards for Indians, who may 

the embryo, it could not have f™ 1 “? “*»» to announced become stateless under the 
been removed legally under “ e Lo ^?5. yesterday by the new laws, 
the bill to help with her Jere*®! Office Minister of But Lady Young said that 
recovery. State, Baroness Young. the Government saw no justifl* 

The opponents Intend to Second generation children cation in providing a right of 


this will not give a right to 
live in the United Kingdom. 

During committee stage de- 
bate on the Hongkong Bill, 
which transfers the colony to 
China, Lady Young said thati 
the new move constituted “an 
Important additional boost to 
the confidence of the non-chi' 
nese British Dependent Terri- 
tory Citizen community in 
Hong Song. 

“It will provide for the con- 
tinuation of a form of British 
nationality to. the persons con- 
cerned until the middle If the 
next century." 

She was replying to calls to 


In Hong Kong at a -time when qualification and make -it di* 
we should be doing everything cretionary, thus retaining th* 
we can to promote- harmony spirit of on earlier amendment j 
and confidence,” she added. to the bill by the independent"' 
•/ The Lords committee, stage cross bench peer, Lord Bcnsoo. 
was completed. • ■ - - ; _ 

insolvency bill Next week 


Compromise 


HOUSE Of COMMONS 

brn priew for 
5 m*k» (Gmnl 
5crvk«) Aneid- 


move 



recovery. 

The opponents 


Intend 


force the bill's supporters to of non-Chinese, including Indi- abode in the United Kingdom 
sit through another all-night ans. bom there after 1997 will to one particular group in 
session at the next session, be able to claim British Over- Hong Kong. ‘‘This, would in 
next Wednesday. seas Citizenship — although my view be extremely divisive 1 


THE GOVERNMENT yesterday 
tabled amendments to the In- 
solvency Bill to overcome an 
important defeat which it suf- 
fered in the Lords over its 
proposals for the automatic 
disqualification of directors of 
companies facing liquidation. 

The Government is hoping 
to win the support of the 
Lords foe a compromise which 
wold remove automatic dis- 


iMulf: Oppostf 

fuuwm mm 


R005E OF LOADS 

Monday; SMpbulMtoi' ■ fattt (Third Rndingv 
(Mute M itm to control thr qmd d 
AMs; Rosrrte Foreet (Safeguard of Enptar- 
ani) SHi (report). 

Turin: Trsstee SmtaM Banks BlU (CMft-A 
mitt™) ; Notional Rentage (Scotland) Bill? 
(Third Reading); Prewrt u annul NaUoaal 
Health Smrioe a me n dmen t iggnWim, ad 
short debate on limited drwp list. 


Wadmntav: Debate HI 5m ran Two of the 
Officials Seems Act. Road Traffic (EjfsWt 
Rwuirejwfltj for Drivers) Bill (Sreoad nod- 

ID*|>. 

TiundCK . Resem .Fortes (Safeguard of 
Emoioyweot) Bill (third Readfog; Twotwocf 
BID (Conmttre). 
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In one way or another everyone has been affected by the long drawn-out 
coal-mining dispute.The whol&nation should now share in the process of 
healing needed to restore damaged human relationships and the prosperity 
of the industry. 

No one should doubtthe burden of hardship remaining In the coal-mining 
communities. There are unpaid bills, savings are gone and in some places 
so is the furniture A contribution nowto theTUC Miners' Hardship Fund can 
MbstRcvDcrekM^^ * n necessary work of healing. 


Thesfrikeofnie miners has ended But the needs of miners and their wives 
and children; remain great 
. In the mining communities themselves the great need is to give sustenance 
andsuccow -to restore confidence arid give dignity to hard pressed families. I appeal 


UMLHi L»j H ,< rJ7.lt L» f W I W f 1 i', 


<KwrgclflwflfiaaForiwCcnatrfSco^aByofaB(jStd^Tirade5Urion 


Hardship Fund.' 


fl welcome this important initiative by 
theTUC Miners' Hardship Fund Trustees. 
For many miners and their families the hardship goes 
on. The rebuilding of shattered family and community lives. 


The Hardship Fund is about need It is not about merit of blame; it fc not about 
rewardor revenge. Quite simply it would be wrong to let hardship prevail 


-l" uul V1V I’. IT.’ 1 TT 1 . % rVVk 1 ^ 


it ir^r^.^iii^niif.Hiii^ii.L-r*'. r. r. 





. The healing process is going to be long and hard. The 

bitterness and depression will take a long time to go away. 

They still need your help. To see some sort of future 
beyond the crisis. To offset the worst excesses of debt and 

privation.To help die neediest famflies 

care for their children. 

The Fund is asking you for a 
contribution to the future ofthe mining 
industry. , , . • 

Please help." 

(General SecretatyTUC) 

r3£S5SSa£ ,,& "ifi &MiT 

I m~k 'i&e appropriate box). _ 
Name — - I 

I If you would like an acknowledgement of your donation please tide this box . 
and give your address below I — \ | 


Nor our country. 


RevDrKomrdWBEwn^ Moderator IfoeChordi Federal Coond! 


v >^V ■ 
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Tm end ofthe long arid painful strike does not meian that the hardship and 
suffering comes to a quick conclusion. 

Everyone knows that the personal sacrifices throughout the coalfields have 
been OTormoik and femiBes . -and this indudes thousands of children - will be in 
need of constructive assistance for some time to come: We appeal to people 
.= ■ ^ of goodwill everywhere to help by giving- generously. 

LwdcWwynofpcnljros : . : . 


M Now thatthere is a return to work; there is much mending to be done ofthe 
febric of life in mining communities 1 have seen real distress and hardship in 

aion9 w ! ne / ior, ? ar y * eir 

. . Marv people In comfortable Britain are awamofthe deep hurts which the 
mimngconpunities have suffered .G ene roussu pportforthe hardshipfurid is a 

way in which wecanjoinirithehealingprocess so badly needed in ourriation. 

TOItorDawklShqgiaiitMdiopofUiwpool 
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Do you own a digital watch? A pocket calculator? Then a 7-mode ballistic on-board computer 

Or one of the better equipped portable computers? continuously adjusts the Challenger’s 120 millim etre 

If so, you can thank us. Because British Army gun for pinpoint accuracy. 


researchers invented the LED (Light Emitting Diode) 

that makes these things possible. . Tracked Rapier’s missile 

Teaches supersonic speed in 
less than 2 seconds. 





It might surprise 
you to learn that we 
currently use 400 
different computer 
systems in our wort. 

However Ihmmm 



■J • * . • . 3L T 

Army officers will probably be among the first 
in the world to Work with the coming generation of 
so-called ‘intelligent* computers and imHttKfUtKkm 


Most tank battles are slugged 
out at dose quarters. Ranges rarely 
exceed 1,000 metres. 

In the rolling, wooded 
terrain of northern 
Germany, these 
ranges shorten. The 
battlefield would 
be a chaos of 
smoke and dust 
But Challenger can 
operate even in pitch 
darkness, thanks to an infra-red thermal imagei; 
cooled 


I- ^ 

m ■ ■ *»•* 
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so-called intelligent com puters and ! ■ i l l 1 ml 1 1 The fastest missile intheVfesL 

... Another menace is supersonic 

Vfe tell yon this, not to boasts but became today y^ ^f^ Medwatthee 

weneedaspedalldndefpeison, torn of bombs, napato, or rackets 

One who is uot afaS of technology, yffioean tZ^g?*?*?**?*** 

nndetstanid iis-yabie <m Ihe^battiefielA And, tnnte t^ 1 ? ns ?^ Io y?'^ 0w ^?^ oa ^ 0wa ^ lim 

bcncetantly as a dctenent. ; lefetebej^sinniige? ' 

iiupuium y, ^ of; Our answe^ the /EackedRapeE 

A shortBii ssian lessog. . 7..- : . r r v. Tt can move across country at 

Our main task, as part of NATO* is to deter the 60kphmid be re&dy for action inMn 

massive armies thatfacefus across thelhn^Gem 

Border from ever crossiiag it : : . 3 . fc. Its radar- detects all aircraft up t 

And if they do, to hold their attack^til sanity MHikilometres ayfay and finds out whi 
can . fiiend or foe, 


NATO is outnumbered in tanks by 
3:1. In the sector we hold,- the odds 
against us could be as high as 7 tanks to L 
The RussianT64s andT80s aren’t 
antiquated hulks. They axe efficient 
and deadly. 

So to .even things up,. we built 
Challenger . 




to 0 tumrevi ) utionary Chobham annoux ^ 
* Lightweight yet incredibly; strong, tfaHj < 


Alasej 

rangefinder enables-ihe fire cc^frql sys- 

tern, to gaug 

; accurately the range of amoving target 

more than - 

km away. : ./ . 

a 
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Our ansv^ ffie lracked. Rapier 
’ v : : It can. move across country at 

odeterihe $kph:and'.be .rekdy for -action in««i 

er. German “. i^sfeconds. 

. fc. Its radar detects all aircraft up to 
[mtilsanity iaaikilometres ayftay and finds out whether they are 

■■Midi " , In the former case, it pulls in its horns. But if the 

response is‘foe’a number of things happen 
yeiyjquickly. 

The radar swings the optical track- 
ing gear on to the targetThe operator 
is alerted by a buzzer in his helmet to 
keep his sights fixed on the aircraft 
(which he does with a ‘joy stick’). 

All he has to. do then is figure out 
■where to send his missile to intercept his 

i ozaw battle tank as seen thryugh 1 ?“B et Which is moving across the sky at 
Gfcdl^er’s thermal night sight, better thart a thousand miles an hour 

iMfliMHf. ' 'Ricky. But the Rapier’s radar and computer 
x^frol sys- ^working together detemune the correct angle and 
vihg target direction of launch, And they.-cqntinue to do so 
: thousands of times a second. 

;.^v . : ... At the perfectmstaiit'the computer tells the ■ 

. operator to fire die missile, then takes over and guides 
on to the target. . . 

• Even if the pilot sees the supersonic missile. 


approaching and tries to evade it, the chances 

t ape better than even that it will hit its mark, 
Because a Rapier missile can outmanoeuvre 
and tolerate ■■■■ times a s many G’s 
as any aircraft in existence. 

Thecamputerisedbattlefidd. 

Onehundred and thirty years ago, a 

message despatched the Light 


Brigade to its destruction®®^ 

On a modem battle®g& : ; - : - C 
field, the carnage would be®®^.' 
unthinkable. We need secur&wjkk 
communications systems which«| 
are not vulnerable to electronic®; 
attack. 1 

Hence PTARMIGAN, a 1 
computerised area communications 
system 


IpW electronic warfare. ®Ej2T ; . 

PTARMIGAN provides the links for^^fef^gg^ 
WAVELL: a network of portable computerwfe^ v .; •; 
terminals which connect field headquarter^^te ) \ 
throughout the battlefront ' 

Intelligence fed into each terminal is ® | K ^^ 
instantly received by all the rest. 

Battlefield reports are no longer a con- 
^ fused jumble of enemy sighting contacts 

■ and guess work. 

We knowprecisely where the enemy 
is, where he is going, what he intends to 
do next, and even IkmmUimimmmmm 


Thus a clear picture of the battle- 
front, updated second by second, is 

available to the staff officers at Coips, 
DivisionalandBrigadeHQswho 
co-ordinate the movements of armour artillery and 
infantry in the battle zone. 

Whereyoufitin. 

Ultimately, high technology is useless to us with- 
out the right men to control it. 

If you join us today, it will definitely help to be 
a dab hand at computing, or well versed in technical 
sciences. 

And 

we can teach you these things. 

What we are iflllflBffi 
looking for are 

leadership, integ- 

rity and personal 

Courage. ^ ^ WAVELL-a data-base system displaying up to 


0 m m WAV&Lk-a data- base system, displaying up to 
Atwhich point the minute battlefield information. 

we would like to introduce you to Major John Floyd, 

a man who can help you find out more about today’s 

Army and its tedmology. 

If you w ant to know more,write to him at DeptE2> 

Army Officer Entry, Empress State 

Building, Lillie Road,London SW6 1TR. 

(Don’t forget to divulge your date of birth, place 

of study and the qualifications you have or are working 

towards.) 

But if you want to know what’s been deletedfrom 
this advertisement, you’ll have to join us first 

A Army Officer 
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The best of British food, 
but the worst ever, meal 


5££ENTLY I had the most 
distressing meaj I remember 
aod it was made with the best 
of British produce. Food 
from Britain is the necessary 
quango set up to counter in- 
vasions of German sausages, 
Danish bacon and French 
apples, and to bruit abroad 
the glories of Welsh lamb, 
proper Cheddar and so on. 
The lunch was to launch its 
Quality Mark — a symbol on 
food packs that guarantees 
that the Cox's apples are per- 
fect, that the chicken has not 
been pumped full of water 
and phosphates, that the 
Wensieydate is the real thing. 

As a council member I’ve 
been desperately keen that 
the Quality Mark scheme 
should work. Not just 

because the shopper will be 
able to tell good from bad 
before it's paid for, but also 
because if the customer in- 
sists on Quality Mark food, 
inferior manufacturers and 
packers will have to upgrade 
their products to join the 
club. 

So the trade lunch at 
Olympia, given bv the Inter- 
national Food exhibition 
organisers, was a great 
chance to win friends and in- 
fluence buyers. Many of the 
guests bad already attended 
an excellent Food From 
Britain breakfast and heard 
fine speeches about the 
Quality Mark. For them, 
lunch must have undone most 
of that 

For starters land that is 
what they were — everyone 
started but few finished) we 
had what looked like canteen 
jelly with superwhip on top. 
In fact it was a teaspoon of 
finely diced bacon (best 
quality Charter, of course), 
half-a-teaspoon of hard- 
boiled egg (I think) and some 
chopped parsley in a glass. 
That took up perhaps an 
eighth of an inch. The rest of 
the glass was filled with 
taste-free savoury jelly, 
topped with a swirl of wfaat- 
ever-it-was, and garnished, 
inevitably, with an orange 
segment. 

Shame and humiliation vy- 
ing with each other to keep 
me miserable and speech- 
less. I waited anxiously for 
the next burst of the Best of 
British. It came, and anger 
began to oust the shame. How 
can British caterers so let the 
side down? How can they 
take a perfectly good turkey 
and make it so incredibly 
boring? 

We had slices of cold, 
somewhat dry. breast with no 
sauce, no dressing, no noth- 
ing. It was crammed on a 
platter with its accompanying 
salads, among which was one 
or those mixtures of pickled 
vegetables which only the 
British would dream of eat- 
ing. The best of the salads 
was a chickpea one which, as 
chickpeas are certainly not 
Food From Britain, only 
served to confirm what every 
foreigner is only too willing 
to believe about us. The tur- 
key was followed by an 
acceptable but by no means 
delicious, apple pie and good 
cheese clumsily and unattrac- 
tively served with boring 
crackers. . . 

Our table contained the 
Russian, Turkish, Bulgarian, 
Hungarian and Rumanian 
ambassadors. All those coun- 


tries have a tradition of ex- 
cellent food and they all help 
to fill Britain's deli shelves. 
But they were philosophi- 
cally polite about their luncn:-- 
H Very English" and “British 
cooking, yes?", they said, 
nodding and smiling. 

How can we let people like 
that think that that is now we 
cook? You would have togo 
far to And quite such awful 
food in a London restaurant 
anyone has heard of, and 1 
doubt if you'd ever find it in a 
British home where there 
was any interest in food at 
alL And these were profes- 
sional caterers who make 
their living by selling their 
crait. Exhibition food is a 
juicy business with a captive 
market of people who, as they 
attend tbeir trade fair once a 
year only, are unlikely to 
complain. ... 

I don't say that feeding the 
five hundred is easy, 
although cold turkey can’t be 
difficult, and I don't know 
what the budget was. 
(Although, interestingly, last 
time I had a go at John 
Sutcliffe & Co Lid for tbeir 
food at Olympia their defence 
was more in the line that they 
hadn’t chosen the menu and 
that I didn't know what I was 
talking about They pointed 
to the growth and success of 
their catering company, com- 
pared it to my own puny one, 
and threw in a few remarks 
about my having to eke out 
my living by journalism and 
publicly seeking attacks on 
them. 

But Olympia Exhibitions 
Ltd. the operators, are at 
fault too. Wny don't they keep 
a closer eye on the way the- 
crowds are fed? Then the 
Exhibition hosts are also at 
fault. Why didn't Interbuild, 
the company responsible for 
the Food show, insist on, and 
pay for, a better lunch? And 
Food From Britain, I regret 
to say, are at fault too. why 
did we get involved and beat 
the Quality Mark drum with- 
out being sure that our side 
wouldn't kick an own-goal? 
We are all at fault because 
we just don't complain 
enough. So I’m complaining. 

1 have to say that that lunch 
will bring a blush to my 
cheek for other reasons too. 
Sitting next to the Hungarian 
ambassador I trotted out my 
few Hungarian conversation- 
al gambits, all of which went 
down like a lead balloon. 1 
tried talking about Gipsy 
Music, about the famous Hun- 

f arian brandy Barrack 
alinka, about Goulash, and 
about Victor Sassie and his 
wonderful Hungarian restau- 
rant in Greek Street He sat 
there stolidly smiling and 
looking baffled and occasion- 
ally talking about how much 
of his country’s wine we 
imported. “Ah," r I said. “Bulls 
Blood." He looked baffled 
again. 

I began to think him either 
deaf, unable to speak English 
or ignorant about his country. 
When he left another of our 
clutch of ambassadors came 
up, and 1 was again intro- 
duced to the Hungarian 
ambassador. “Then who on 
earth is this?”, I say, picking 
up- my departed friend’s 
place-card. “Ah, he's the Bul- 
garian ambassador." 

Prne Leith 



ANYONE who 
comes to Russia 
in search of 
good food is an 
optimist.' Rea- 
sonable meals 
in tourist hotels 
are not a current 
priority for any incoming 
president. Menus promise 
h much but nearly everything's 
Hoff, including, often, the beer 

and vodka. . , 

Even -the Russians joke 
about it. A. man goes into an 
Aeroflot office. He asks for a 
ticket to Principle . “Princi- 
ple?." inquires the agent, 
“we nave no listing of such a 
place” “But you must have," 
insists the customer “When- 
ever I go into a food shop to 
buy something l*m told there 
star 


is none in stack, but they 
have it in principle" Lewis. 
Carroll's Looking Glass sheep 
would have liked that one 
Most tourists leave the coun- 
try with memories of- thin, 
lukewarm soup lapping 
round lumps of root vege- 
table, followed by greasy gob- 
bets of meat that look as 
though they've been butch- 
ered by a mad axeman. 

For the foreigner posted to 
Moscow, it’s all very baffling. 
Lesley Chamberlain’s excel- 
lent Penguin. The Food and 
Cooking of Russia, compiled 
after a stint in Moscow as a 
Reuters correspondent, talks 
seductively of mounds of glis- 
tening greenery, fruit and 
herbs piled high on the mar- 
ble slabs of the free markets 
at the height of summer. That 
takes care of eating from the 
end of May to early 
September. 

But for seven or eight 
months of the year we live in 
winter and the main produce 
at the markets (apart from 
the infrequent dramatic 
appearance of Georgian 
tomatoes at £20 a kilo) is 
beetroot, potatoes, loofahs, 
and rabbits. 

The Beriozkas are about 
the only source during deep 
winter for cabbages with 
heart. 

Yet a foreigner fortunate 
enough to be invited into a 
Russian’s home fares differ- 
ently. Hugely generous and 
proud hosts load their tables 
with a zakuski of endless 
dishes. Like the pieces in an 
old patchwork quilt, each 
tells a different culinary and 
geographical tale. A plate of 


Kor armchair ti-ivvi 
fiS* hero - in principle is 

i qilall chickeh tatalt* lKs> 

j bayleof - - 

l largo carrot ; : • 

axprigspftey 


gSTSSts U Hire) .cold water 
~ i«it to taste ; 

4 tablespoons eiucxeif rau 

butter - _■ ‘ _r • •• • 


2 large onions 


GUM SHOW: if you haven't got blot, you haven't got much 

Julia Watson reviews Darra Goldstein's book A Taste of Russia 

Blat on the landscape 


Georgian kidney beans, 
heady with garlic and 
crushed walnuts, is offered 
with gleaming stuffed dolmas 
from Armenia. An Azerbai- 
jani p Urn of rice, laced with 
strips of lamb and studded 
with shining beads of pome- 
granate, steams gently beside 
a fine Russian salad which 
bears no relation to the re- 
volting diced mass that 
British caterers tip on to 
their plates of hors d’ oeuvres. 

How do they manage it? No- 
where in Moscow has the 
envious foreigner spotted any 
single one of the ingredients. 
Darra Goldstein, in her new 
book A Taste of Russia 
(another Jill Norman book 
whose marketing is now con- 


trolled by Robert Hale, 
£L&95) has the explanation. 

Like everything else, food 
distribution in the Soviet 
Union is based on a system of 
hierarchies. Moscow gets the 
most and the best, which 
accounts for the crowds of 
peasant women with tea-cosy 
silhouettes who bulk out the 
trams and Metros each day, 
lugging bulging bags of pro- 
duce home to their villages — 
to the foxy of Muscovites who 
reckon there’s enough pres- 
sure on stocks as it is without 
outsiders diminishing them. 
Inside the capital, if you're 
not in the privileged position 
necessary to buy at the 
special coupon shops, 
use what blat you can. 


you 


Blat is more important in 
Russia than money. If you 
have influence, yon trade it 
for whatever it is you want to 
get hold oC. As Darra Gold- 
stein reveals, the woman who 
works at the meat shop re- 
serves the fresh minced beef 
for her friend. In exchange, 
this chum at the dairy keeps 
back a lump of good butter. 
The blat system, folly exploit 
ed, can procure flats, tickets 
to the Bolshoi, or a new car. 
But at its most common level, 
it produces for Russians the 
sort of food stuffs that only 
make their appearances 
under the counter, not over 

If you have the ingredients, 
the range of dishes cooked at 


home is as varied and im- 
mense as the regions that 
make up the Russian sub- 
continent Generally speak- 
ing, the food is robust rather 
than subtle — like most 
North European fore, Darra 
Goldstein, granddaughter of a 
Russian emigre and one time 
student at Leningrad Univer- 
sity, has put together a very 
catholic choice of dishes. As 
a guide for a US Department 
of Agriculture travelling 
show, she toured much of the 
USSR. 

Even if you never interpret 
any of the recipes, the essays 
that precede each group of 
recipes give as good a picture 
of domestic Russia aa can be 
bad outside the old Russian 


1 0 small whole hewto.JWrtK 
4 ot (120 gr) walnuts 
2 table spoons coriander seed 
cay enne to testa , 

1 teaspoon ground black 
pepper 

Vi teaspoo n cinmuhoo 

2 tablespoons' minretf fresh 

parsley . : - 

2 tablespoons minced -fresh 
dill 

2 teaspoons vinegar . ■ 

Place chicken,: Say leaf, 
carrot, parsley-.ftprigs, water 
and salt to taste in a large 
stock poL Bring ‘to the boil, 
skimming, anyftbth that rises 
to the surface. Simmer, 
covered, for i hour, then re- 
move the chicken to- a forge 
sieve and let it drain. Re- 
serve the broth, measuring 
out life pints (850 ml). Preheat 
oven to 218C/425F/Gas ?.# 
Place the chicken on a baking 
sheet and roaet~ Until skin is 

g lazed. Set aside to cool, then 
one and separate the meat 
into good-sixed chunks. 

In a large frying pan melt 4 
tablespoons butter — chop 
the onions and saute in fat 
until soil and transparent 
Meanwhile peel the garlic 
and grind in a mincer or 
magimix: Grind the walnuts. 
Finely crush the coriander 
seed. When the onions are 
ready, add the garlic, nuts 
and coriander then stir in the 
remaining spices and herbs. 
Stir in the vinegar and blend 
well. In a steady stream, add 
the reserved chicken broth 
Simmer lire mixture far 10* 
minutes then add the chicken* 
pieces. Simmer .5 minutes. 

Remove the satsivi from the 
heat and transfer, to a serving 
dish. Chill well before serv- 
ing. Garnish with minced 
fresh coriander. - 


Erik Is a painter turned chef, and the result is cuisine nouvelle 
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BARFORD St 
Martin is one of 
those villages 
where strangers 
cannot buy 
newspapers 
because no ex- 
tras are or- 
dered. It is just for enough 
west of Salisbury on the A30 
that on a dark night you will 
be ready to conclude that the 
last clutch of unsignposted 
buildings must have been it 
Then it appears. Michels’ is 
In the pink corner building at 
the bottom of the hill on the 
kind of crossroads they write 
pop songs about 
For the last two and a half 
years Erik Michel and his 
Wife Karen, and her mother 
Joan (hers is the b and b. 


theirs the restaurant) have 
been quietly going about 
their business. Their busi- 
ness is cuisine nouvelle. So it 
says on the calling card. 

Erik is a painter tnrned 
chef and has a canny eye for 
the visual which aoes not 
mean you get one carrot on a 
pretty plate bnt platefuls 
covered with Miro-esque 
designs which yon can 
promptly eat . . . main coarse 
originals about £7. But he 
does not lose sight of the 
prime object of food; that it 
should be eaten. His dishes 
look more attractive than 
most 

Cooking is a performing art 
and does not have the aspira- 
tions of the drama itself The 
cook is the craftsman. Bnt Mr 
Mitchell has allied his craft 
so closely to the visual arts 
that an illusion is created. 
His is nouvelle cuisine in 
that it is decorative and that 
the sauce appears under the 
centrepiece. 


His fillet of the freshest 
turbot comes with a sauce of 
Meaux mustard and sitting on 
top of it by way of garnish 
(although they are too plump 
for garnishes), are a pair of 
intertwined king prawns. On 
a separate side plate are 
heaped half a dozen vege- 
tables with the visual impact 
of a laden market stall 

The eggs from the turbot, 
silvery salty beads that rival 
caviare as a delicacy, show 
how fresh this fish was. They 
decorate the starter of pike 
quenelles in a lobster sauce. 

Across -the table, another 
starter of pheasant mousse in 
a dome of paper-thin pastry 
sits in a dark madeira glaze 
and for colour two spears of 
chicory are crossed and the 
tiny flecks of green on them 
are not the usual watercress 
or parsley or cucumber but 
the crumbly heads of 
broccoli. 

All this is served quietly 
without pretension. 


Perhaps a more typical 
mark of the cooking is the 
boned and rolled widgeon 
with red currants joasted and 
served in a rich demi-glace of 
an intensity found only in the 
better restaurants, with the 
legs served on a side plate 
filled with various small sal- 
ad leaves, more redcurrants, 
and a dressing of walnut oil. 

Or else the three happin- 
esses for sweet — a star- 
shaped mousse, a chocolate 
square mousse filled with a 
crescent of Grand Marnier 
butter, and a praline ice on 
top of a coconut biscuit and 
the plate liberally scattered 
with fruits for effect 

The wine list is short but 
well chosen, bottle for bottle 
— to judge by the *83 Musca- 
det and also a Chateau Millet 
*76 that needs and gets a gen- 
tle wanning before serving. 

Draw a veil over the 
cheeses for a moment, and let 
us say that such things hap- 
pen in small restaurants that 


do not get the kind of custom 
they need and let us say that 
on other evenings there has 
been served boned skate with 
a- cream sauce with sea ur- 
chins, poached brill with 
crawfish and asparagus and 
oeufs a la neige . with 
strawberries. 

The bill will be less than 
£20 each or under £15 if you 
stay with the set menu . . . and 
that’s including Jialf a bottle 
of wine. 

Michel's, Batford St Martin, 
Wilts. Tel. Salisbury (0722) 
742240. 

AU correspondence about res- 
taurants to the Good Food 
Guide, Freepost, 14 Buddng- 
kam Street. London WC2. We 
are currently drawing up short 
lists for the 1986 Guide and 
would be interested to have 
suggestions for places that 
nugnt be included. 

©Consumers Association 
1985. 

Drew Smith 



Hottest bottle 

TENUTA di Ca- 
pezzana 1981 ts 
an Italian .red 
wine - from Car- 
mignano, a new 
DOC in the heart 
of Chianti coun- 
try. . Made 
largely from the Sangtovcsc a 
— the grape of Chianti ~ its * 
10 per cent Cabernet Sanvig- 
non gives It added dryness 
and piquancy. Its folk deep 
flavour partners, and s lands 
up to, rich -meat -dishes or 
cheese. A stro ng eompetilo r 
in the present struggle for the 
British red wine market, ii 
has a degree- of: distinction 
above its oriW"of £W9 the 
|73cl bottle, from branches or 
Peter Dominic. ~ 

John Arlctt 


Christopher Driver 
Food and wine editor 


Only one decaffeinated coffee 
has the taste of 

Nescafe 
Gold BlencL 


discover it now. 



asuntcaBMMliq 

HOuhaeiBwxutte 

mofrino-Mdua 

■hdiMvbtOM 

IwbvTIeHM* 

CowiylMca G( 


Nescafe and Gold Biend are rrgvJered trade mark, la designate Nettles n^tant coffees. 
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Stunning interiors must be seen 







For sale-wlth contents 


EARLY CHARM: 


A 15th century country cottage lovingly restored 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED: 

Leading architects reveal their own homes. 

200 ACRES OF ~ 
WOODLAND GARDEN: 


VERY PRIVATE VIEWS: 

. Six. sumptuous bedrooms and their 
famous owners. 

WEIl^STOCKED KITCHEN: 

Luxury soups, the new way, 

from' 




Made to (virtually) look after itself. 

Other distinctive features indude: 

• Appealing — delinquent dogs who go straight. 

• Charming — antique English enamel boxes. 

• Revealing— why a good frock costs more! 

• Intoxicating — Auberon Waugh puts the case for sweet dessert wines. 
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THERE'S an old shfrwbiz ad- 
age which fashion designers, 
if they crave standing ova- 
tions, bravos and suchlike 
signals of approval, would be 
advised to take to heart, 
lb Leave 'em laughing, is how 
w it goes. Or, it matters not if 
the major part of the show 
is mundane, -even mediocre, 
if the last, act has them roll- 
ing in the aisles and giggling 
towards the exits, happy 
memories and a wish to 
return for more of the same 
firmly established. 

Giorgio Armani proved 

this week in Milan that he 
knows all about leaving ’em 
laughing. True, a claque of 
glitterati, movie stars and 
socialites, in the audience, 
contributed to the hysteria 
which insisted not only on. 
one prolonged blushing bow 
from the designer hut on 
two encores as well — a 

t& uhfnue ■ phenomenon at a 
• ready-to-wear show. However, 
it must be -reported that the 
less partisan in the crowded 
auditorium, the fashion press 
nod the hard-nosed buyers 
from around the world, were 
also swept along on the flood 
of euphoria created by, of all 
things, Armani's 

cveningwear. 

Italy produces the most ' 
beautiful daywear In the 
world. It tends to eschew vi- 
olent swings in fashion but 


has developed instead a style 
of dress which combines, as 
none other does, a.' comfort- 
. able, easy-to-wear classicism 
with senstHHJshess and imagi- 
nation; It is not theatrical la- 
the • way that' most French 
daywear. is, nor, -it must be 
said* -does-.it. offer the wH; 
and- excitement which is to 
be found in the work of’ 
Eng lish designers. But it is 
the. ?wa y most- women, . cnee. . , 
exposed ,to it, would choosi 
to dress. 

Bpt that 5s; the . daywear. 
'After six- most Italian design-, 
ers succumb: to strange, un- 
certainties. They either? - 
understate the case by] r: 
repeating: their; daywear .,der\ 
signs-in slightly.more Iniiiri- ' 
ous fabrics or they overstate. J 
it.. extravagantly and descend;. 7 
to levels of vulgarity which'- 
leave r companies, like . -our 
own 'Swanky Modes who 
revel..; tongue in cheek, in , 
kitsch: excess, -gasping and 
.outdone. 

Spare a. charitable' thought 
fOT the -hacks who are even 
tiow - ga&ering for the Lon-'- 
don ; collections, -Meaiyreyed 
and .surfeited of . gold lame -- 
arid spare a prayer, , on their 
behalf, that, . the Italians : 
really did corner the market 
on -glittery- fabrics and that 
there were none left for any- 
: one. else;,*. ' 

- Milling - around - morosely 


■ outside Milan’s huge fashion 
show - auditor^ journalists, 
particularly the - English- 
speaking contingent, would 
bemoan the. grossness. of the 
glitter, uncomforted by reas- 
surances . from a London 
buyer . (who must, of -course, 
remain anonymous), - that 
' they are always snapped 
up. by the -high - class 
hookers among her cus- 
tom ers. .- But .' . all. we 
really needed to do 'was flick 
.' back .the pages of our. note- 
books- (fashion shows are 
isCructined chronologically 
through the day) to find the 

sketches, scrappy with- enthu- 
?i asm and haste .to dfaw the 
next one before the model 
- reaches the .end. of ithe run- 
way and disappears; and the 
• scribbled . superlatives,, aster- 
isks of approval - and de- 
lighted iinderllnlngs. 

. For; as net the- Italians 
.had opted' for .the.- develop- 
ment of a look rather than a 
headline-hungry volte - face 
and, . although -the move, 
towards a more semi-fitted, 
less' voluminous and fluid sil- 
houette and .towards a more 
body-consdous mood in gen- 
eral was emphatic, there was 
no. dogmatic laying down of 
the- fine and plenty of 
choice.- The colours were the 
sombre, murky ones the Ital- 
ians. so love: black, grey, 
brown, beige, caramel and 
ttimumon, often in splended 


tweedy mixtures. But • for 
those who like to outface 
winter in bright colours,' 
there was. a good deal of 
scarlet some violet and emer- 
ald, a splash or .two of diffi-. 
colt yellow and cobalt blue 

S lus some dark, rich-toned 
oral and pajsley prints usu- 
' ally worn \ with layered 
tweeds,- checks and stripes. 

Although most winter 
coats are still, as they should 
he, very- big, very, long and 
cut - with deep armholes to 
accommodate whatever is 
worn underneath and most 
top Italian designers are still 
producing the wonderful 
roomy unstructured jackets 
which they cut so well, all 
have placed new emphasis on 
the waist Jackets are shaped 
into the waist and some are 
belted. 

The most shapely, by 
Gianfranco Ferre, Gianni 
Versace and Luciano 
Soprani, are body-skimming 
and seamed and tucked, 
often with snnray type tucks 
radiating outwards from the 
area of the navel; to empha- 
sise the body’s natural 
curves. Soprani also did full- 
skirted riding jackets in city 
black or country plaid and 
Keith Varty at Byblos gave 
his shapely jackets a hint of 
shirt- tail. 

TSiere were; on balance, 
more trousers -than -skirts ota 


the Milanese runways of 
which most were either jer- 
sey ski-parts tucked into flat, 
thick-soled boots or tweed, 

. flapnel or velvet trousers cut 
Borrow and tapering just like ■ 
a ski-pant am* finished with 
a turn-up. But also on offer 
were ■ classic straight-legged 
grey flannel trousers with 
waistlitae pleats, worn, for 
the first time for many a 
long season, with high-heeled 
court shoes as well as flat 
brogues or lace-ups. 

There were also a few ex- 
perimental flared trousers, 
notably by Gianfranco Ferre, 
and voluminous grey flannel 
bags, very successfully 
teamed with backing jackets 
and jockey caps by Luciano 
Soprani for his collection for 
Badle. At Sportmax where 
the designers tend to remain 
anonymous but where Royal 
College of Art star graduate, 
hhic Bremner, is working, a 
very youthful British-loofcing 
collection included some 
dashing dungarees. Jodhpurs, 
sometimes narrowed down, 
had a small part in most 
collections. 

Skirts were mostly narrow 
and ' short. Armans, true to 
the spare, minimalist style 
he has spent the last few - 
seasons paring and perfect- 
ing, had one of- the shortest, 
well ' above the knee and it 


looked spiritedly young, care-, 
free and purposeful teamed 
with' his short, semi-fitted 
jacket, a raiment almost 
without detail but'of breath- 
taking presence, capable of 
thrilling by its purity and 
what it implies about 
Armani’s mastery of bis 
medium. 

Armani, however, is not a 
curves man. His belts, al- 
though they rest on the 
waist, are narrow and loosely 
fastened. His padded shoul- 
ders have -a sharp, hard edge 
to them. His trousers are 
straight-legged, his shoes are 
still mostly flat, his fabrics 
predominatly those we used 
to think of, before androgy- 
nous dressing had its latest 
fling, as traditionally mens- 
wear fabrics. And he tends, 
as he has done for several 
seasons, towards neutral 
shades — beige, grey, black, 
mushroom, cream and white. 

The eveningweaf, which 
elicited from this none-too- 
excttable reporter the com- 
ment that it corresponded to 
the Platonic ideal of such 
garments, consisted of totally 
simple, austere high-necked, 
long-sleeved dresses in 
Prince of Wales check 
fishscale sequins. There were 
blazers and simple round- 
neck tops ip the fabric, too, 
teamed with starkly cut 


black velvet trousers or nar- 
row skirts. 

There was, actually, one 
other perfect evening dress 
to be seen in Milan : 
Gianfranco Ferre’s slender, 
undinging, long-sleeved pil- 
lar of black cashmere. Ferre, 
while not exactly a curves 
man, loves volume and drap- 
ery and cunning little fiddly 
bits. This collection was un- 
usually strict and clean-lined, 
his superb big coats worn 
over indoor clothes which 
were narrow and, slender. He 
had done several versions 
of the popular long tunic, 
sometimes shirt-tailed, over 
the short, tight skirt; the 
most enthusiastically 

received of alL-was grey flan- 
nel. the long top collarless 
or with a neat military collar 
and sometimes sporting but- 
ton-down patch pockets. 

Curves, real ones, we got 
from Karl Lagerfeld's collec- 
tion for Fendi with a tightly 
belted Dr Zhivago opulence 
and from Italy’s celebrator 
of the sinuous, Gianni 
■Versace. His wide shoulders 
were generously rounded, his 
jackets and coats were un- 
stinting homages to the cir- 
cle. Beneath them, providing 
balance and a superb har- 
mony of proportion, he puts 
straight skirts in a choice of 
lengths from .very short to 
on the shin, tnlip-dhaped 


wrap-arounds or emphatically 
curvaceous skirts gathered 
into the waistband and 
tapered to the hem. 

For those who stubbornly 
refuse to reveal their calves 
he has done beautiful print 
skirts, cosy on the hip and 
flaring beneath. Beneath his 
dark sheepskins he has put 
tailored, deep-belted gaber- 
dine flying suits in dark 
tones of red, blue and 
emerald. 

Mariucca Mandelli at 
Krizia, rarely any thing but 
body-consdous, puts cream 
angora . two-pieces, long 
sweater over short skirt, be- 
neath her beautiful pale 
sheepskins. This season's 
additon to the Krizia zoo is a 
fox and his pelt was 
reflected in the rich chest- 
nuts. tans and creams which 
she favoured. 

Her lean brown and tan 
deeply ribbed knitted tunic 
and skirt outfits and her 
simple easy tweed cardigan 
jacket summed up the 
strength of Milan's designers. 
They can make clothes which 
are at once casually sporty, 
coolly relaxed and sexy in a 
very classy way. They may 
forget to leave their audi- 
ence laughing but the for- 
mula bas enabled them to 
giggle all the way to the 
banco. 
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nearly cried 



Hugh Hebert tackles the BBC over 
television critic 


AS THE BBC publicity told 
it, Newstime (BBC-2) was a 
comedy about a fictional 
hews and current affairs pro- 
gramme where a new whizz- 
ed producer is installed to 
raise thq ratings, or else. 
Sounds familiar? Maybe it 
should — it was written by 
Susannah Greenberg and 
John Wilkinson, who were in 
BBC news and current af- 
fairs, including the fiasco of 
Sixty Minutes, the hastily- 
buried replacement for Na- 
tionwide. And what was 
?.'ewstime like? Right now, I 
can only say, “ You tell me,” 
because the BBC refused to 
let me sec a preview. 

Time was when the critic 
sat in front of the set at 
home, pen poised over sand- 
wich. munching a notebook. 


before a quick dash to dic- 
tate the review of the .night’s 
revels. And it still happens 
for live television occasions. 
But for years most pro- 
grammes have been recorded 
on film or tape, so most crit- 
icism has been based on pre- 
views of the shows. 

That is the only way you 
can get reviews of late pro- 
grammes to all the readers 
next morning, as opposed to 
just reaching readers. cf the 
late editions. And the whole 
point oF daily television criti- 
cism is that it’s about pro- 
grammes every reader has 
had the chance to share the 
night before 

Which is why the BBC or- 
ganises a series of official 
previews every' week. Now, 
of course, this guides critics 


towards programmes the BBC 
wants reviewed. But- usually 
a phone call is enough to 
arrange a special preview. 
And a call to any ITV com- 
pany or Channel 4 will usu- 
ally have them leaping to 
provide * preview or a cas- 
sette. Even some BBC pro- 
ducers will oblige with a 
loaned cassette, bbfc^they 
tend to slip it to you like 
dirty postcard, muttering, 
“Don't say where you got" 
it.” 

Everyone in the business, 
in other words, seems to 
think it's a good idea for 
critics to review their pro- 
grammes next morning, if 
only because after that, with 
the huge volume of televi- 
sion rolling over us each 
day, its chances of any 


review in the dailies dimin- 
ishes hugely. Everyone, that 
is, except the BBC comedy 
department, with whom crit- 
ics like Nancy Banka-Smith 
have fought a running battle 
for years on just this point. 

She recently had a letter 
inviting her to preview Carla 
Lane's new series, I Woke 
Up One Morning, and the 
-better ended : “ This brief de- 
scription of the series is to 
point out that you should 
not view it as situation com- 
edy, but. Carla Lane fashion, 
it is written as comedy. ” De- 
coded, this means, We’ll let 
you see it as long as you 
don't laugh. Because if you 
laugh, it's comedy, and we 
don’t preview comedy. 

Now there is a bizarre new 
twist to this stupid situation. 


Gareth Gwenian, who has 
been head of comedy at the 
BBC for about a year, is— to 
his credit— making some 
changes. He was a producer 
before he took the captain’s 
seat, and gave you series 
like To the Manor Bom and 
Reginald Perrin. He says 
that in the past 10 days, 
they have decided that they 
will allow previews of new 
comedy series. 

But only for the people 
who write the brief notes 
about the programmes that 
are to be shown In the day 
and the week ahead — where 
the convention is that you 
give a brief outline to whet 
the appeite. and some slight 
critical gloss. And Gwenian 
says they are even consider- 
ing extending the previews 


THEATRE UPSTAIRS 
Michael Biilington 

Deadlines 

THERE are too few plays 
about the media. So. on 
grounds of rarity alone. I 
welcome Stephen Wakelam’s 
Deadlines at the Theatre Up- 
stairs. It raises almost too 
many questions about journal- 
istic ethics and comes to a 
questionable conclusion. But 
like all Joint Stock Pro- 
ductions, it has the smell 
of something carefully-re- 
searched and much-pondered 
rather than fancifully tossed- 
off. 

It is set at the time of the 
Party Conferences last aut- 
umn and it shows how a 
slightly fuzzy story about the 
suicide of a boy from a York- 
shire mining-family is elev- 
ated into a national event. At 
the outset we see a Radio 
Sheffield woman reporter 
interviewing the dead lad’s 
sister and learning that he 
left a suicide-note asking 
■' What future is there now 
there's no work ? '* 

Scenting both a good story 
and a chance for self-advance- 
ment, the reporter feeds the 
item to Newsnight only to 
learn that she has barely 
scratched at the truth. A pit- 
manager goes on telly to pro- 
claim the dead boy a trouble- 
maker. And a jobbing Shef- 
field Star reporter finds out 
from the dead boy’s mate 
that the suicide may have 
been dictated as much by a 
bid for fame as by social 
protest. 

Mr Wake lam has a good 
eye for the way a news-story 
gathers momentum and for 
the manner in which media- 
folk (in TV especially) often 
become encased in their own 
professionalism: there is a 
blithely accurate recreation 
of a scene in a studio-gallery 
during transmission which 
captures exactly the right 
tone of fretful banter. But 
Mr Wakelam is not simply 
making the crude point that 
media-people feed off trag- 
edy. He Ss suggesting that 
truth is elusive and that the 
local digger is more likely to 
find it than the hit-and-run 
folk from Fleet Street and 
Lime Grove. That may be 
true, except that I couldn’t 
believe that only the local 
man would have the nous to 
interview the dead boy’s best 
friend. 

But. though the play is en- 
tertaining and full of plau- 
ihle detail, it leads to a 
highly debatable point. The 
key confrontation is between 
the Radio Sheffield reporter 
and the suicide’s brother who 
is a striking-miner. The 


latter argues, seemingly with 
Mr Wakelam's approval, that 
it is not enough for journa- 
lists to be apolitical ob- 
servers: they should declare 
their opinions and prejudices 
and visibly take sides. But 
the curse of modern journa- 
lism is tbe way opinion is 
often presented as fact and 
the very reporting of the 
-coal-dispute has exemplified 
this. Mr WaJkelam. by impli- 
cation. wants • journalists to 
crusade: what he overlooks 
is that loaded presentation of 
facts lis in the end a dis- 
service to truth. 

But it is good to find the 
theatre tin the wake of The 
Ploughman’s Lunch) grap- 
pling with the whole issue of 
the journalistic process. And 
Simon Curtis’s fast-moving 
production gets the atmo- 
sphere right, from the plastic- 
cup world of local radio to 
the gossip-ridden world of the 
Party Conference. 

A cast of six also play mul- 
tiple roles with Kathryn 
Pogson as the careerist radio 
reporter, Paul Jesson as the 
unambitious Sheffield Star 
worthy and Shirin Taylor as 
the dead boy’s sister hitting 
the right note. I was less per- 
suaded by Paul Mooney’s 
high-camp Express diarist but ■ 
then that is a world few 
drama-critics enter. But I am 
delighted that the theatre 
(with the National's Pravda 
vet to come) is beginning to 
take a hard look at the way 
news is managed in Britain. 

SADLER'S WELLS 
Alastair Macaulay 


Ballet 

Rambert 


TWO choreographers being 
all too characteristic and one 
choreographer being oddly 
uncharacteristic produce an 
uneasy triple bill to open 
Ballet Rambert's three-week 
London season. Sergeant 
Early’s Dream is the audi- 
ence’s darling of the three, 
but to me it’s just another 
Christopher Bruce work. 
Death and the Maiden, first 
made for London Contempor- 
ary Dance Theatre in 1980. is 
oh, yet another of Robert 
North's. 

The evening’s surprise 
comes from Richard Alston. 
His new Mythologies is very 
determined to break any idea 
we might have of an Alston 
mould. 

The story is truly mythic 
and fairly impenetrable even 
in the programme. It had 
been the premise of tbe Nigel 
Osborne score, but it doesn’t 
turn well with that score into 


stage realisation. Candida 
Cook's costumes are too car- 
toon-folklore, unlike Peter 
Mumford’s seriously mystic 
set Alston is plainly keen — 
as in last year’s Wildlife, not 
yet seen in London — to break 
away from the ballet vocab. 
that’s marked much of his 
recent work. 

Anv phrase at all in 
Sergeant Early's Dream 
shows you that Christopher 
Bruce is a real choreographer. 
Rhythmic, contoured, varied, 
all of them. But the phrases 
collect and what emerges is 
less choreography than ritual. 
The invention within each 
short section outlives its wel- 
come. And. comic or sad by 
turns, each section is sub- 
orned by the sense that 
Things Have Always Been So. 
Some latterday Druids drone 
some rather naff folk songs 
at the back of the stage. The 
language is half-folksy and 
half-Graham and more audi- 
ence-conscious than usual 
for Bruce. A tragic duet 
With Diane Walker stands 
out, suddenly real. 

Death and the Maiden is to 
two movements of Schubert's 
string quartet. The group 
dances are music visualis- 
ation cliches. thrashing 
vaguely from one half-profile 
to another. The duets display 
North’s usual view that being 
male and female is intoler- 
ably burdensome suddenly to 
the characters. As often Rob- 
ert North casts himself in the 
leading role. But I don’t envy 
him. This time he is Death. 
When Death comes, may it be 
less waffle-prone than this 
choreography. 
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Edward Seckerson 

Berlin SSO j 

COMPARISONS are. I suppose, 1 
inevitable. But whether East 1 
or West of the wall, it must j 
be hard on Berlin's “other" | 
; orchestras living and working . 
as they do in the shadow of 
tbe great Philharmonic. Not 
that the East’s distinguished 
old Staatskapelle — nosing 
into London only weeks be- 
fore Karajan's celebrated 
band — invites too many j 
apologies. i 

This venerable ensemblii ! 
exudes tradition and nobilty j 
from every desk with its deep 
mahogany cast in the strings, 
its nutty well developed wood- 
winds. 'Riere is very defin- 
itely a taste of “ old Europe " 
authenticity about it. and 
very welcome it is. 

■ Substituting for an indis- 
posed Otmar Suitner, Weller 
should by rights have been 
in his element stepping into 
a programme so perfecUy 
tailored to his Viennese 
grass-roots : ' namely Mozart 
and Mahler. As one who 
spent years in the coveted 
leader's seat of the Vienna 
Philharmonic, he should, 
after all, know a thing or 
two. for instance, about en- ! 
gendering intimacy and ele- 
gance in Mozart. Or so one 
would have hoped. Alas, this 
account of Symphony No. 38 
yielded nothing to the inher- 
ent ebb and flow, the Vien- 
nese fireside warmth, the 
natural vitality of this music. 

At least Mahler’s Fifth 
Symphony brought us some- 
thing rather more of the 
story beyond the notes, at 
least Weller acted here upon 
the earthy exuberant if not 
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’-'-The sexiest Carmen of them all 
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*MSH¥, MOTHER 

by MARSHA VORMAE 

"A production worthy of tbe remarkable quality which won 
the play me Pulitzer Prize... wed-nigh perfect” aw 
"As convincing as it is searing” ow. "Rings with truth” nuts 
"A shattering experience” aumm "Undeniably well-written” g* 
'impeccable direction by Michael Attenborough” d.w 
"A remarkable play.. .full of courage and human dignity” rtw 




its two-faced attitude towards the 
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Robert North, Mark Balduin m Ballet Rambert’s Mythologies : picture by Douglas Jeffery 


the stark llahlerian contrasts, 
of this music. The opening 
was disconcerting : an arthri- 
tic first trumpet and those 
characteristically woolly, 
wide vibrato horns. The chill, 
the awe of Mahler's blackest 
funeral oration was nowhere. 


ALBANY EMPIRE 
Nicholas de Jongh 

Week In. 
Week Out 

ALTHOUGH the Greater 
London Enterprise Board 
sweeps a dejected group of 
redundant clothing factory 
workers to productive life in 
Tunde Ikoli’s Week In Week 
Out, his play is far from 
being a mere propaganda 
piece in aid of the doomed 
GLC. 

It is true that the board is 
summoned up as a panacea, 
and the premises of the 
bankrupt factory are ab- 
surdly given over to the 
worxer. rather in the style 
of a second world war propa- 
ganda film. But Ikoli soon 
abandons such cloying 
simplicities, and the play is 
quite unflinching in the way 
it reveals how difficult and 
daunting it becomes for a 
workforce to be its own 
managers. 

In the first scenes he de- 
scribes how entrenched hab- 
its hold firm even as the 
factory slips towards obliv- 
ion. Elsie, the old machinist, 
Clarence, the West Indian 
cutter, Claire, the engaged 
young white girl, and Kalida. 
her Asian counterpart, are 
all unwilling to face the fact 
of the firra’9 collapse. 

Tbe benign Jewish boss, 


to critics as well — but not 
yet. 

Decoded from Beebspeak, 
this means : We will help 
you to say something, nice in 
advance that might increase 
our audience ; but we won’t 
help you give a full review 
the morning after because 
you might, ungrateful cur. 
turn round and slam our 
new series into the dust. 

But none of this applies to 
a one-off comedy play like 
Newstime, so why wouldn t 
Mr Gwenian show It to us? 
Well, he doesn’t see any 
point. Newstime, he tells me, 
is ** unique,” and its unique- 
ness lies in the fact, that it 
is a pilot for a senes that 
will never now be made. 
And — you guessed — we 
don't show pilots, except 

Mr Gold (played far too 
English by Harry Perscy) is 
portrayed as a victim of his 
times, retailing old-fashioned 
leatherware to the new gen- 
eration. And Ikoli makes 
some sharp points of social 
and sexual contrast between 
Elsie, fixed in marriage and 
status, and tbe girls who 
doubt that domesticity leads 
to bliss. 

The working men, whether 
Larrington Walker’s rootless 
Clarence, or Eric, the fore- 
man, a wheedling, embryonic 
Alf Garnett with added 
guile, are varieties of chau- 
vinist pig. But they are all, 
relatively speaking, types 
more than individuals. 

Once they all become their 
own hardworking masters, 
with Eric still determined 
to maintain his power, the 
challenge of working as a co- 
operative shows them alter- 
ing mightily, and none more 
so than in Maria Charles’s 
touching, truthful perfor- 
mance as Elsie, whose deso- 
late weeping gives way to a 
determined flowering in these 
new circumstances. 

The play’s dark and ironic 
conclusion, with the crooked 
Eric played to the leering 
hilt by Peter Attard. sacked 
by the cooperative, shows the 
old boss humbly arriving to 
apply for the vacant post. 
History about to be 
repeated? 

Tim Fy well's production, 
on Bunny Christie’s strangely 
incomplete set design, for 
the Foco Novo touring com- 
pany, is not always clean and 
does not avoid sentimentality, 
but its general affect is brac- 
ing. 


BRISTOL 
David Foot 


Moves Afoot 

MOVES AFOOT, a new Bris- 
tol-based dance initiative 
directed by Christopher Ban- 
nerman. on sabbatical from 
London Contemporary Dance 
Theatre, has opened this 
week at the Arnolfini as the 
prelude to a national tour. 

The five performers have 
rather more than technical 
aplomb. They have that often 
elusive ability of transferring 
distinct individual talents 
into an artistic unity that 
leaves no iritating imbalance 
or threat to- the necessary 
unselfisb field of ensemble. 

Above all. the choreogra- 
phy is theatrical and at 
times notably descriptive. In 
River of Change and Moon 
Sisters a mesmeric, liquid af- 
finity is achieved. Apart 
from Christopher Banner- 
man, the dancers — and in 
some cases choreographers — 
are Celia HuJton and Jayne 
Lee, both from London Con- 
temporary Dance Theatre, 
Neville Campbell, and Judy 
Harris. They all have estab- 
lished reputations ; they look 
good, and their tight disci- 
pline and evident versatility 
lead one to hope that Moves 
Afoot has a genuine future. 

Seldom * in small dance 
groups like this are arms so 
expressive : tbe limbs are 
forever weaving their pat- 
terns. But am I alone in de- 
tecting— -whatever the sub- 
ject — a Tatber too 
consciously pre-determined 
style ? Maybe the way the 
programme is composed over- 


when they become No 1. of 

the series: , 

So if it wasn t good 

enough to become a 
and they don’t show pilots, 
why arc .they showing it at 
all? Could it be. you muse, 
that if a aend-up of a pro- 
gramme about a fictional 
BBC news programme were 
scrapped, someone would cry. 
" Suppression ?” Better .}? 
slip it out in a late-night slot. 

“ Had it been a better, a 
mare accurate send-up. a sat- 
ire, we'd be doing it as a 
series.” says Gwenian. You 
bet. I hope ■ you saw this 
modest, “unique" little pro- 
gramme. Maybe it was 
uniquelv bad — you tell me. 
Because at this pamcular 
moment, -the BBC woirt let 
me tell you. 

emphasises it. This is. how- 
ever, in every sense a worth- 
while and auspicious start 
helped by some excellent de- 
sign and lighting. 


BASS CLEF 
John Fordham 


Bobby 

Watson 


THE DEMEANOUR of saxo- 
phone players, who nave 
dominated jazz since the 
1930s, is a many splendoured 
thing. Some are cool and dif- 
fident, holding the instru- 
ment as if examining a Ming 
vase. Some swing it as u K 
was a jiving partner. Some 
ignore the audience: some 
proudly demonstrate their 
dexterity’ to it And a few. 
notably Sonny Rollins and 
now the brilliant ex-Art 
Blakey altoist. Bobby Wat- 
son, have an engaging ten- 
dency to rhapsodise inge- 
niously while staring straight 
at the punters with raised 
eyebrows as if to say. “Now 
where the hell is all this 
coming from? ** 

Watson is a young man 
but a player of the old 
school, a celebrator of past 
glories as Wynton Marsalis is 
— he shared Blakey's front 
line with Marsalis In his 
days with the Jazz Messen- 
gers. But although Watson’s 
work is infused with the 
quicksilver lyricism of Char- 
lie Parker, he is many 
leagues away from tbe stan- 
dard bebop remould. His 
tone is very pure and clean, 
and his lines have a fiery 
and imperious passion to 
them, even when their con- 
struction seems too complex 
and intricate to sound any- 
thing but algebraic. 

At the Bass Clef on 
Wednesday, Watson was 
playing the first gig of a 
nationwide tour, which will 
take in a Camden Jazz Week 
performance on March 22. 
He is appearing with a Brit- 
ish group featuring the trum- 
peter Guy Barker who — on 
both the modesty of his on- 
stage conduct and the unex- 
pected intensity of his play- 
ing — strongly brings to 
mind a young Kenny 
Wheeler. 

The band played a reper- 
toire of distinctly Messenger- 
like pieces of hard bop. latin 
tunes and ballads. Orange 
Blossom, opening as a. piece 
of pure film noir music, ac- 
celerated through an increas- 
ingly animated trumpet solo 
by Barker, which, ended in 
little prodding phases that 
Watson gleefully took up 
and unravelled into a series 
of incadescent, comet-like 
swoops. Andy Cleyndert 
played a beautiful bass solo 
on the same theme, mostly 
in the deepest register and 
with sepulchral slowness, full 
of throaty slurs. 

And on the bouncy, mid- 
tempo Messengers’ tune, 
Time Will Tell, Barker dem- 
onstrated bis determination 
to keep up with tbe leader 
with a blistering solo, veer- 
ing wildly from Shouts to 
whispers and swinging 
fiercely. He never loosened 
up enough to unbutton his 
jacket for all that. 

Some of these reviews 
appeared in later editions 
yesterday. 
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Val Arnold- Forster 
reviews radio plays 

Band 
of hope 


HERE’S a copj-bobb batch • 
for the serious drama Mu- 
dents; three plays that could ; 
onlv be for the ear alone. - 
Two Radio 3 plays. King Ca- 
nute (Sunday) and Inheri- 
tance (Wednesday) and More . 

Out Than In (to be -heard “ 

tomorrow evening and Sun- 
day on World Service) all - 
arc models of imaginative 
flexibility, each of them mov- 
ing with wit. and some ten- 
derness. through the convolu- 
tions of the nano, from 
private thought back and 
forth into dialogue. AH of 
them were written toy skilful 
playwrights, offering well- 
taken opportunities for intel- 
ligent playing and inventive 
production. 

Why, therefore, docs the 
grumpy query of a cor- 
respondent spring so easily . 

to ray mind: “ Why do so 
many of the most- praised 
radio plays consist of the 
rambling* of old barm- ft 

pots? ’’ 

Take King Canute, There’s 
no doubt that hie hero, Har- 
old. out of work and a keen 
trombonist member of the 
defunct Bradford and 
Bingiey Brass Band, is a 

barm-pot — at least as far as 
the police, the pyschiatrist at 
the local mental hospital, 
and the helicopter crew whu 
fish him off the tidal rocks 
at Redcar sands arc 

concerned. 

His ever-loving wife (a de- 
liciously warm-hearted per- 
formance toy Judith Barker) 
thinks otherwise; and of 
coarse, as any connoisseur of 
Radio 3 barm-pot rambling* 
could predict, it is our hero. -It 
■replete with home-spun per- 
ceptions of the state of the 
world, who is sane. It is the 
rest of the world — or 
rather the authorities — that 
is out of step, and Harold, a 
latter-day Canute, ends up 
rescued by tbe newly.resur* 
rected brass band, set fair to 
“ swing with the tide." 

There is a nice drop of 
mordant North Country hu- 
mour, a style particularly 
cherished on radio, with a 
plot that rattles confidently 
from beach to hospital ward, 
from near-drowning ip the 
sea, to ecstasy in the 
bedroom. 

The author Barry Collins, ft 
whose previous works for 
radio have been two lengthy 
and serious monologues, 
manages to find a way of 
presenting sex on the air in 
a way that is. both explicit 
and un embarrassing for the 
listener— a useful achieve- 
ment that has defeated many 
a playwright before him. 

And the producer Alfred 
Bradley punctuates all the 
goings-on with witty perfor- 
mances from the trombonist 
Derek Southcott and the 
Besses o’ Th’ Barn Band, 
who provided not just back- 
ground music, but real com- 
mentaries on the text. 

The hero of King Canute 
escapes from the clutches of 
tbe authorities under the $ 
guise of going into *’ commu- 
nity care.” More Out Than 
In. by Bernard Kops and 
produced by Gordon House, 
is an ominous study of what 
community care can only too 
easily mean. 

A group of former mental 
patients are put out to the 
care of a Dickensian land- 
lady, her husband and a 
treacly cleric : the adven- 
tures of the group are both 
distressing ana. in their way, 
almost picaresque. Ian Holm 
as the newest inmate. Brian 
plays with a sympathetic in- 
tensity the part of a man 
desperately trying to achieve 
some balance in a world 
whose reality he can barely ]£ 
grasp. 

The old farmer in Inheri- 
tance is anything but mad, 
though he is undubitably 
rambling and given to 
rquent communication with 
the dead — not that much 
of a sign of abnormal behav- 
iour in • radio plays, where 
chats with the dear departed, 
are commonplace. The 
farmer is - failing, unable to 
work his land without help, 
and worried about who wul 
succeed him. His anxieties 
rest with his feelings of 
responsibility not only to his 
own sons, but to the past 
generations of farmers and, 
their families who have lived 1 4 = 
and worked in his place. 

It takes a deft hand to 
weld these complex threads 
of memory and imagination 
into a believable whole, but 
then author Don Haworth is ' 

a master of radio, and the 
ponderings of the old man 
create a vision of a history 
alive with the ambitions and 
predictions of the past. The 
flashbacks fit into the 
dreamlike quality of Ridhard 
Wortley’s production, and, 
avoiding the easy option of a 
sad and unfinished ending, 
the play comes to a satisfy- 
ing circle as a farmer finds 
a way of handing on his care 
for his acres, while fulfilling 
an old prophecy. 
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Jtffl Vickery (Picture by Frank Marti n\ 
and. ryjht, in one qf Jus ffrwt roles, 
Feter Crimes (Picture by Douglas 
Jeffery). 


Jon Vickers uses his 
phenomenal voice to 
illuminate operatic 
. redes profoundly and 
controversially, as 


A voice in the wilderness 


HOW CAN a. singer be con- 
troversial? Good or bad yes 
more or less skilled, more or 
less loud, beautiftil. thrilling, 
expressive . . . Controversial, 
on the other hand, suggests 
something more than the 
v notes ana Jon Vickers is one 
of the very few singers in the 
world to deserve the acco- 
lade. 

If he is controversial, it 
does not affect his success or 
status as one of the tiny 
handful of top international 
opera stars. Since making his 
Co vent Garden debut 28 years 
^go, he has regularly con- 
fined himself to an annual 
tally of 50 to 55 performances 
all told. His voice at 58 has 
aged a bit, and as he puts it 
“taken on a patina", but it 
sounds in good enough shape 
to go on for another decade on 
the same careful, always well- 
rehearsed programme. He's 
considering adding yet 
another famous role to his 
% repertoire, and may take the 
lead in the world premiere of 
a brand new opera. 

What's controversial and 
not equally welcome to all his 
audience is the portentous 
character of his musician- 
ship, the relentless determi- 
nation to confront listeners 
with the meaning of the 
dramas that he depicts 
whether on stage or in the 
concert hall. He has the 
advantage of a hugely power- 
ful, noble, memorable voice, 
but his prophetic, oracular 
calls to attention can be pro- 
foundly uncomfortable for 
those who have ears to hear. 
He can bring more inten- 
- tion and intensity to a single 
7 word than any singer I have 
ever heard. His ^Amfortas, 
die Wunde” at theiieart of his 
3966 Covent Garden Parsifal 
(Kempe conducting) swelled 
like a watershed and became 
the overwhelming moral ful- 
crum of the entire work. His 
“ Gott” at the start of 
Florestan's great aria com- 
bines the hope and despair of 
all guiltless prisoners. Other 
tenors merely go through the 
heroic motions. Vickers cre- 
ates a growing statement in a 
musical paragraph, explores 
the extension of a musical 
line as the great interpreta- 
tive conductors do. . 

Alter oar interview in his 
dressing-room at the Royal 
Opera (he’s almost finished 
j^the run of Handel’s Samson 
'^Lhere) he got back on the 
phone to me twice to make . 
quite sure I hadn’t misunder- 
stood him. First, “When I 
said Samson had lost faith, I 


didn’t mean it jui 
religious sense, bi 


just in- the 
. rat in the 
sense that he had been false 
to what he stood for." 

Second, a few days later, "I 
fust wanted to mate sure yon 
didn’t think I was disparaging 
technique. Of course there 
has to be technique, but it is 
not there for its own sake. The 
technique a singer has is not 
for display but to serve the 
me an i n g, to fulfil the purpose 
of the music.” 

Vickers is not a born again 
Christian. In fact he dislikes 
the Elmer Gantry, bible- 
thumping, moral majority 
image that he sometimes gets. 
But he has never for a 
moment lost the Christian 
commitment of his pres byte- 
nan background in Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan where 
he was the sixth of a headmas- 
ter’s eight children. It was a 
poor man’s Trapp family. 

The school background still 
comes out Vickers enlarged 
on why he refused to sing 
Tan nha user. He believes the 
work is Wagner’s most foil 
frontal assault on Christian- 
ity, the title role a blackguard 
“despicable, arrogant and 
amoral”. 

Vickers takes his stand on 
“humility before the eternal 
and the acceptance of justifi- 
cation by faith.” He's a great 
Wagnerian singer, yet he has - 
no doubt of Wagner’s evil 
purposes. He traces a line of 
corrupt influence from Vol- 
taire and Rousseau through 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and 
Marx to “the greatest evil 
influence of all that has 
wreaked damage in our civil- 
isation like no other figure — 
Sigmund Freud. A controveiv 
sial opinion, but I have the 
support of one of the very 
great minds of this century — 
Mr Hayek.” 

Vickers’s early entrep- 
reneurial instinct led him to 
handle the agency for 
.Fteischman’s Yeastcafces at 
only 13. and sextuple his 
volume of business in four, 
years. In his late teens Stan- 
dard Brands wanted him to 
open their new outlet in Cuba. . 
He really wanted to go 
through medical school. 

He never had the wildest 
dreams of becoming a singer. 
He was asked. to audition for 
the -Royal . Conservatory of 
Music in Toronto because bis 
leading lady in a semi-pro 
musical in Winnipeg' where 
he was agent for the Hudson's 
Bay Company, sent them a. 
tape of the phenomenal voice. 

He .had a big voice and a 
large range, then as now. He 


sang Comfort Ye and Every 
Valley from Messiah — “no 
mean aria for a 20-year-old”. 
After two years his teacher 
told him the voice- would 
probably not even be mature 
at 30, but was “not a run of the 
mill voice” and bandied care- 
- fnRy and not pushed beyond 
its capacity ought to be show- 
ing Its true potential by then, 
when — if it didn't work — he 
would still be young.' enough 
to return to' commerce. It 
meant seven years study. 

“It’s one of the tragedies 
today that youngsters study 
for maybe twoyears and think 
they’re qualified for the Met 
or Covent Garden. I know of a 
Canadian tenor who came 
here with only two operas in 
his repertoire. When I set foot 
on this stage, I had 300 Lied, 
35 cant a t as and oratorios and 
22 operatic roles in my reper- 
. to ire .» 

Vickers fiercely condemns 
the current school of vocalism 
“that doesn’t teach the neces- 
sity of colour.” He says he's 
heard an Italian Radames 
sing “ Un treno vicino al sol”, 
because he didn’t want to sing 
the o vowel of “trono” in the 
passagio. “ Now there’s a big 
difference between a throne 
and a train near the sun. My 
teacher used to say if you 
can’t pronounce the word 
there's something wrong with 
your technique.” 

Professional life began for 
him. Vickers says, when be 
woke up one day “to discover 



artist has to recognise. Vick- 
ers had graduated from the 
valley of disillusionment (his 
phrase) with his integrity and 
idealism intact but with his 
naivete gone. 

He detests the elevation of 
technique to appeal to 
nothing, bnt the senses. “The 
foundation on which I stand 
as an artist is that all art must- 
appeal to the intellect Then 
we’re making a contribution 
to civilisation, to the uplifting 
of man. But if we chose to 
indulge ourselves and chase 
dollars . and fame - at the 
expense of artistic integrity, 
if we smear the line between 
entertainment and art, we’re 
in trouble. 

“And the operatic world is 
in trouble because it’s being . 
invaded by big PR, the perso- 
nality cult, techniques that 
create hysteria but do nothing 
to elevate people." 

The purpose of perform- 
ance, Vickers says, is to try 
and transmit what the singer 


perceives as the composer's 
message. The great operatic 
roles challenge the singer to 
live up to those creations 
which are more important 
than the composers who made 
them, and that means going 
beyond the notes. 

“If one chooses not to 
expand the talent, then you’d 
deny Beethoven when he says 
I write from the heart to the 
heart. And by the way I tMwir 
Beethoven was wrong- He 
didn’t write to the heart but to 
the head. He didn’t go far 
enough with the analogy.” 

The real lessons for Vickers 
came once he reached the 
first XX at Co vent Garden. He 
lists six crucial experiences: 
the Don Carlo with Visconti 
and Giulini at Covent 
Garden; Peter Grimes at the 
Met; Jenufa at the Met; 
Poppea iu Paris; Parsifal at 
Covent Garden; Otello in 
Salzburg. 

“The reason I learnt Is I was 
not instructed. Giulini 
entered into an immense col- 
laboration with Luchino Vis- 
conti, with Gobbi. Browen- 
stijn, Christoff and with me, 
little me. And these are the 
great moments of my career 
because there was no prime 
donna. There was no one 
authority cramming down our 
throats how to do it, but a 
mutual cooperation to serve 
the art form, and try and 
discover what Verdi was 
trying to say about eternal, 
universal things.” 

Vickers says he knows his - 
own shortcomings better than 
anybody. He says — and it 
sounds naive but Fm sure it’s 
true — that he feels ashamed, 
at how far he always falls 
short of what he aims to 
achieve. He tallrw of reaching 
out for a standard that con- 
stantly recedes “and if it 
doesn’t then it becomes an 
appeal to the lowest common 
denominator for the max- 
imum amount of money.” 

r suggested that at least he 
knew what his voice would-do, 
had that technical security. 
“It never does the things I 
want it to do. What I see in the 
score, what I’ve discovered of 
the profounder meaning of 
what the work Is about, is so 
beyond my capacity to reveal, 
that it’s one of the frustrating 
and sad aspects of being an 
artist The frustration of a 
composer putting his feelings 
on paper must be immense. 
The music’s only the begin- 
ning. Music illuminates the 
profundity of meaning in 
words like nothing else can 
that I know of” 



First steps in a Kipling Odissi K e nne th Rea previews an In dia n dance version of Mowgli 



THE body language of Indian 
dance, fixed about 2,000 
years ago, can be -used to tell 
almost any story, so some say. 
The point will be tested when 
the Academy of Indian Dance 
launches The Adventures of 


Bloomsbury Theatre, opening 
on Tuesday, Mowgli goes on a 
national tour which could do 
more than anything else yet 
to popularise Indian dance in 


The Dhananjoyons - both appear ra the dafice drama 


So far the Academy has 
limited itself to organising 
recitals, running the occa- 
sional conference and. going 
into schools to teach Indian 
dance. But the director, John 
Chapman, felt that to reach a 
much wider public he needed 
something on a more spectac- 
ular scale that could appeal, 
to both: Europeans and 
-Asians, adults and children. 
Hence Mowgli,. with a cast of 
ten.. 

One of India's most innova- 
tive choreographers, - V; P. 


Dhananjayan will portray 
Mowgli and arrange the story 
for dance. To achieve the col- 
our and variety he wanted, he 
has fused together four dif- 
ferent styles: Bharata Na- 
tyam, famed for its expres- 
sive and delicate gestures as 
well as its storytelling poten- 
tial: Kathakali, the most vig- 
orous and dramatic of alk the 
sensuous and erotic Oaissi, 
and the flamboyant Eathak 
whose intricate rhythms and 
footwork have much in com- 
mon with flamenco. 

Dhananjayan is -one of 
many .who reel that Indian 
dance needs to be brought 
firmly into the 20th century if 
it is to survive. “Of course art- 
ists can create new stories,” 
he says. “So long as they don’t 
lose the aesthetic. I’ve 
recently been demonstrating 
this to young students who 
ask me, what about a subma- 
rine? How do you show a 
plane taking offf” - 

In other words, the Acade- 
my of Indian Dance could, 
theoretically, stage anything 


from Ben Hur to Star Wars. 
Dhananjayan gleefully 
agrees. “Yes - it could, 
because the potentialities of 
the medium are so rich. The 
traditional things we have 
are only a beginning, not an 
end." 

Not everyone in India 
shares this view. “If you do 
something unconventional, 
there will be heavy criti- 
cism," he says. “So most of 
the classical dancers are 
afraid of getting away from 
their, own set-np. Another 
problem is finance. The - 
Indian Government is trying 
to promote the arts, but 
politics comes into it. If 
you’re, influential with ‘ the 
Government. you are 
favoured with a grant or a 
tour. But i£ like me, you are 
concerned only about your 
work, you usually get 
nothing.” 

Dhananjayan’s approach on 
Moivgli has been to expand 
the scope of the classical 
technique without sacrificing 
its original beauty. In conven- 


tional Indian choreo, 


the story is 
rics which 


iphy, 
conveyed by the 
the dancer inter- 


lyrics 

prets through facial expres- 
sions and mudras (hand ges- 
tures). Some techniques have 
been retained, but Dhanan- 
jayan has eliminated the 
words to make it more uni- 
versal and give emphasis to 
the music — a large-scale 

§ re-recorded score using .lra- 
itional Indian and western 
instruments.-* and a 
synthesizer, - 

"I was frying to create new 
movements, especially for the 
birds and animals,” he 
explains. “At first I worked 
with my own artists in Ma- 
dras and- developed some 
ideas. Only after 1 had cho- 
reographed the whole thing, 
the composer, Vijay Raghav 
Rao came in.” 

Traditional gestures and 
movements have been ex- 
tended to include the whole 
body, or in the case of an 
animal like the panther, 
steps were borrowed from 
the folk theatre. Scenery and 


costumes will suggest the 
animals in their jungle 
setting. 

But the most significant as- 
pect of The Adventures of 
Mowgli is, that it could not 
have happened in India. It 
has grown out of an interac- 
tion between British and In- 
dian culture here, where the 
role of Indian dance is quite 
different In order to fit into 
the local dance scene, resi- 
dent Indian dancers have 
found that the; have to 
broaden their approach: one 
of the Academy's dancers 
currently works with the 
multi-cultural Union Dance 
Company; another performs 
alongside flamenco dancers. 
Both have felt stimulated by 
the contact 

The challenge of perform- 
ing to audiences who do not 
know the difference between 
a mudra and a pappadum is 
likely to produce the kind of 
healthy innovation that will 
further the art without 
threatening its traditional ba- 
sis. 
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Richard Rond on 
Bergman's King 
Lear in Paris 

The red 
light 
version 

IT’S hard to imagine a trium- 
phant production of King 
Lear in which Lear, Glouces- 
ter and the Fool are all mis- 
cast or inadequate, and in 
which some shocking liber- 
ties are taken with 
Shakespeare. But Ingmar 
Bergman and the Royal Dra- 
matic Theatre of Stockholm 
have done just that in their 
production in Swedish, which 
has just completed a week's 
run at the Theatre de 

1’ Europe. 

Lear is played by Jarl 
Kulle. who has starred in 
several Bergman films (Now 
about These Women and The 
Devil's Eye), and it is odd that 
when Bergman made The 
Devil's Eye, Kulle protested 
before the shooting that ho 
couldn’t do that burnt out, 
worn-out figure. " He’s not 
my type. I can’t do him.” And 
Bergman admitted after- 
wards that Kulle had been 
right. That was in 1968, and 17 
years later Kulle still cant 
play a tragic figure. 

But Goneril, Cordelia, and 
Edmund are all magnificent, 
particularly Lena Olin as Cor- 
delia. And the production is 
brilliantly inventive. The 
storm, for instance, is done as 
I have never seen it before. As 
it approaches, at the end of 
act 2, a red light from the back 
of the theatre overwhelms the 
stage, and a sound like that of 
an approaching jet is heard. 
The electronic sound, 
increases in volume and 
simultaneously lowers in 
pitch until the very floor of 
the theatre begins to vibrate, 
really frightening the audi- 
ence. 

And where the play simply 
tells us that Kent re-appears, 
disguised, after his banish- 
ment. Bergman cleverly 
shows the actor who plays 
Kent pulling at his hair, and 
off comes a wig, tugging at his 
beard and moustache, which 
also come off in his hands, 
and, hey presto, Kent is dis- 
guised. 

On the other hand, some of 
the inventions are unfaithful 
to the play. There is nothing 
in the text to suggest that 
Goneril is having an affair 
with her steward Oswald, so it 
is difficult to justify the scene 
in act 2 in which Goneril, 
facing the audience, suddenly 
pushes Oswald to his knees 
facing her, and throws her 
long skirt over him, covering 
him completely. 

There is no visible move- 
ment under the skirt, but 
Goneril starts to make some 
peculiar noises, and soon faas 
what can only be called a 
stylized orgasm. 

The whole production Is 
very sex-oriented. Kurosawa 
called his Macbeth “ Cobweb 
Castle”; this Lear could be 
called Codpiece Castle. 
Although the costumes are 
vague as to period, cod-pieces 
are the order of the day, and 
very prominent they are. In 
the last act when Edgar kills 
Edmund, all Shakespeare 
tells us is “they fight”. Berg- 
man has Edgar come on stage 
dressed as an executioner, 
complete with hood, and 
someone binds the two men 
together at the waist with a 
leather band, and, codpiece 
against codpiece, they fight it 
out in front of us. Effective, 
perhaps, but unlikely. 

Then there is the crown 
which Lear relinquishes early 
on. It, too, remains on stage, 
symbolically spotlit until, at 
the very end, Oswald (whom 
Shakespeare has killed off in 
Act 4. scene- 6) seizes it and 
brings it towards Edgar and 
Albany. 

There is a blinding flash of 
lightning, and the Scarlet 
stage surround which has 
been the only decor for the 
play, and which seemed to be 
a wall, is suddenly revealed 
to be cloth, for it crashes to 
the ground, revealing the 
back-stage area with the 
stage-hands, lighting board, 
ana all the rest Then, black- 
ness, and the play is over. 

What this is supposed to 
signify I cannot say, but it 
provided what Variety would 
call a “socko” ending to the 
evening. A real coup de 
theatre, as the French would 
(and did} say. So when Berg- 
man himself appeared fbr the 
curtain calls, the theatre went 
wild. It was magnifique all 
right, but was it Shakespeare? 



BRIEFING 

THEATRE 

YURI LYUBIMOV’S produc- ’ 
tion of The Possessed, fi«t 
seen at Odeon in Paris, 
arrives at the Su 

sannah York and 
dlson star in P. D. Jamess 

Theatre. 
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year’s community play, 

ly Hate by Sheila 


School, 

Yorick 


_ The 

Ballad of HHy 
Yeger at the 
Ottery St Mary. 

Theatre Company . offers a 
new Dario Fa play at the 
Latchmero Theatre. Bryony 
Lavery’s Origin Of The Spe- 
, cies, looking at Darwin’s best- 
seller, comes to the Drill . Hall 
in a Monstrous Regiment pro- 
duction. HSC actors past and 
present joint fofees to“pre ; 
sent Where There’s A WEu, in 
aid of- the Ethiopian Appeal 
Fund, at the Barbican this 
Sunday. . ~ : 

Recommended 

Mother C enrage 


Wednesday, Thursday): 
Brecht without directorial 
cliches and .with a fine per- 
formance by Judi Dench; last 
performances. ; 

The Government Inspector 
(Olivier: Friday, Saturday); 
Richard Eyre’s production, 
brings out the dark side of 
Gogol’s masterpiece; Rik 
M avail makes a turbulent 
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OPERA 

KENT' Opera unveil their 
new Barber of Seville .(Canter- 
bury Thursday, tomorrow 
wees; then touring to. South- 
sea, Norwich, Plymouth and 
Eastbourne),, with Roger Bid; 
lin designs, and Jonathan 
Hales . producing opera' for 


the first time; Arnold 
Ostman. Swedish maestro of 
authenticity, conducts Gor- 
don Sandison as Figaro, Eir- 
ian James as Rosina. Francis 
Egerton as the Count. 

The pop Rossini has 
already been transformed 
into a Cits -style farce by 
Scottish Opera (Edinburgh 
tomorrow, : Glasgow Tuesday, 
Thursday, next Saturday). It 
pops up at Covent Garden 
(next Friday, Tuesday week). 
Gabriels Ferro conducting. 
Alicia Nafo-as Rosina and 
Deon van der Walt as Alma- 
viva all make their Royal Op- 
era debuts. The fine home- 

S own Figaro is Thomas 
IftlL- 

Euridice by Caceini (Nereid 
Gallery at the British 
Museum Wednesday) is the 
■first Camden Festival opera 
in concert performance and 
.authentic- ng. Philip' Pickett, 
directing: - 

Fidelia (Coliseum tonight, 
Wednesday, tomorrow week) 
returns to the END rep in the 
brutal ist Here staging, with 
Baxstow as Leonore, Rowland 
Sidwell as' Florestan, Mark 
Elder conducting. Also in the 
rep here: Count Ory (tomor- 
row,. Thursday) and . Xerxes 
' Friday), the irresistible 
lei. staring by Nicholas 
Hytaer with Mackerras con- 
ducting a superb cast 

. Don’t miss: Samson (Covent 
Garden tomorrow) with 
Vickers, Vaness. Last chance. 


Tamburlalne (Leeds tonight, 
Nottingham Thursday) pro- 
duced and desig 
Prowse, has Fa 
Eiddwen Harrhy, 
gess beading a strong cast 
Also in the Opera North rep.: 
the successful new Traviata 
(Leeds tomorrow, Nottingham 
Tuesday, next Friday). 

Norma (Cardiff tonight, Bir- 
mingham Tuesday, nest Fri- 
day), is excellently conducted 
by Julian Smith, but has 
rather bland singing from 
Suzanne Murphy. Also in the 
WNO rep.: Carmen (Birming- 
ham Thursday) with Arthur 
Davies' as Jose, and the new 
Siegfried (Cardiff tomorrow, 
Birmingham next Saturday) 
with Jeffrey Lawton as the 
young hero. 

- Tom Sutcliffe 


DANCE 


BALLET Rambert at Sadler’s 
Wells has a change of pro- 
gramme next Monday to 
Thursday. The first London 
performance of Dan Wagon- 
er's An Occasion For Some 
Revolutionary Gestures, to 
music by Michael Sahl, with 
designs by John Macfhrlane 
and lighting by Jennifer Tip- 
ton, will be given bn a. pro- 
gramme with intimate Pages 
and Colour Moves. . 

The Royal Ballet at Covent 
Garden dances The Sleeping 
Beauty tomorrow afternoon 
with Fiona Chadwick as Au- 


rora and Derek Deane re- 
placing the injured Wayne 
Eagling as the Prince. Next 
Tuesday i& Macon with Ales- 
sandra Fern in the title role, 
Anthony Dowell dancing Des 
Grieux (for Eagling) at Ken- 
neth MacMillan’s request, 
and Ashley Page making his 
debnt as Lescaut On Wednes- 
day there is a triple bill of 
Tbe Firebird, Different 
Drummer and Facade. 

Lurching Darts the new col- 
laboration between Matthew 
Hawkins, Ann Dickie, Tom 
Yang and Deborah Hedder- 
wick has its London premiere 
tonight and tomorrow at the 
Place. 

At Sadler's Wells on Sunday 
there is a Dance and Music 
Benefit for Chile called Viva 
85 at which the Czech danc- 
ers Hana Vlacilova and Vlas- 
timii Herapes can be seen for 
the first tune in En gland. 

Mary Clarke 

ROCK 

IGA rock week: ICA, The Mall 


ennians James, a scratchy 
and intriguing pop-folk quar- 
tet-much .admired by The 
Smiths’ and Morrissey, and 
Sonic youth. Nihilist punk 
theorists from Manhattan. 

Tina Turner: Wembley Arena 
(Friday, Saturday, Sunday). 


Second time around as 
megastar for the leopard-skin 
queen of kitsch raunch. Her 
current set is adult-orien- 
tated mush, but last year’s 
version of Let’s Stay Together 
showed she still has the 
pipes. 

Long Ryders: Plymouth Poly 
(Thursday). Zestful country- 
rockers from LA hark back 
to the age of the Flying Burri- 
to Brothers, bridging the gap 
between rockers Jason and 
the Scorchers and purists 
Rank and File. London dates 
over next weekend. 

Barney Hoskyns 
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The last 
chance 
to learn 

When the Chancellor rises to his feet 
next Tuesday he will be delivering a Bud- 
get for political survival, one which may, in 
reality, be the Government’s last chance to 
reduce the four million or so without 
proper jobs before the next election cantos 
over the horizon. But what we look like 
being offered is, disastrously, more of the 
same policies which for six successive years 
have not just failed to deliver promises of 
reduced unemployment, but have accompa- 
nied even higher record levels. And with 
no end in sight 

No-one blames Mrs Thatcher for the 
international recession. The charge against 
her, still, is that by deliberately pursuing 
restrictive financial policies (even though 
they failed to be as restrictive as she would 
have liked) she has wilfully presided over 
ever higher unemployment at a time when, 
awash with North Sea oil money, the econ- 
omy could have been in the midst of in- 
vestment-led expansion. 

This financial suffocation looks set to 
continue. Not because it works, but because 
it is the Holy GraiL Even at this late stage 
the Chancellor should relent in three era- 
rial areas. First, instead of contracting Gov- 
ernment borrowing (as a proportion of the 
economy) even further in the misbegotten 
hope that interest rates will fall, the Chan- 
cellor should borrow more money to fi- 
nance jobs and investment (For the record, 
interest rates are now much higher than 
when Mrs Thatcher embarked on her suc- 
cessful mission to reduce borrowing in 
1979.) Why the Government should encour- 
age individuals to borrow np to 250 per 
cent of their annual incomes to buy capital 
assets (home ownership) yet get into a 
panic at the thought of its own borrow in g 
reaching a mere 3.5 per cent of national 
income has never been coherently ex- 
plained. Or even, alas, properly considered. 

As successive reports (by the National 


EWmmrnc Development Office and others) 
have shown, we desperately need to spend 
money merely to prevent imininingnl deteri- 
oration of toe nation’s infrastructure — 
roads, bridges, houses, and sewers— let 
alone expanding it as we ought to be doing. 
An overwhelming weight of independent 
opinion concludes that spending on capital 
projects is far more cost effective in leniis 
of creating jobs than the Government’s dog- 
matic friKistancB on raising tax thresholds. 
Surely it is more sensible to create jobs by 
spending on infra structure (which will ulti- 
mately reduce costs for the private sector) 
rather than increasing the "incentive" of 
poorer people to seek jobs, which on the 
evidence of toe Government’s statistics for 
vacancies do not even exist on the scale 
envisaged? if toe Chancellor really wants 
to “ price " people back into jobs then he is 
in a uniquely privileged position to do so, 
because every job he creates through well 

judged public spending “ saves ” £5,000 a 
year, which is what it costs toe taxpayer to 
keep someone unemployed. 

Second, the Chancellor must make a 
concerted attack on poverty and reverse the 
unacceptable trend towards a middle class 
welfare state. The latest turn of the ratchet, 
an increase in prescription charges to £2 (a 
1,000 per cent rise since 1979) was conve- 
niently announced this week in advance of 
the Budget headlines. It is only the latest 
of a series of measures, toe most grotesque 
of which was tile progressive reduction of 
housing subsidies to council tenants while 
leaving Tnnr l g a g p holders unsrathp ri at an 
annual cost to the taxpayer of over £3£ 
biffioa. The rich have already received toe 
biggest relaxation of taxati on fin* higher 
rates ever recorded and will benefit from 
further easements to capital gains tax if 
Budget rumours prove true. According to 
an excellent Mori poll (published this week 
in a new book Poor B ritain George, Allen 
and Unwin) seven million people had to 
forgo food at some stage in the mo6t recent 
year for lack of money. That same poll 
shows that the great British public, for 
from baying fin* tax cuts would happily pay 
an extra lp in the pound in income tax if 
it enabled poor people to afford the items 
regarded as necessities. 

If the Government's aim really is to 
reduce the socalled "poverty trap,” then 
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easily the most cost effective way is to 
raise child benefits. Most of the' victims of 
the poverty trap (when low income families 
are no better off with increased earning? 
because of lost benefits) are found among 
families drawing child benefit By contr a st 
toe cadi benefit of higher tax thresholds — 
as advocated by Mr Lawson — percolate 
right up the income scale. Reflation 
through poverty relief also has a benign 
economic impact because toe poorest people 
almost certainly have a higher propensity 
to buy British products than comfortably 
off taxpayers who have a habit of blowing 
any windfall on imports. 

The third priority is to help industry to 
create more wealth and jots. Here, far 
from no alternative, there is an embarrass- 
ment of suggestions to choose from. These 
In clu de planned strategic investments — like 
the Timm s microchip company— phis expan- 
sion of the local authority enterprise boards 
(as advocated by Labour), cheap industrial 
credit, and a cut in employers’ national 
insurance contributions (Affiance) or expan- 
sion of youth training and community 
schemes which command even wider sup- 
port It is i nter e s ti n g that nether toe Alli- 
ance nor Labour suggests a sudden increase 
in Government borrowing which might give 
toe battered economy too sharp a shock. 
Neither would add more than £2 teuton to 
Government projections. Most of the de- 
tailed measures would also command sup- 
port form Tory Wets, as a responsible and 
cost effective approach. 

Future historians wjJQ be bard presse d 
to assess the depth of incompetence of a 
Government which squandered around £12 
billion a year of " windfall ” revenue from 
the North Sea instead of bring used to lay 
toe foundations for the country’s future 
against the day, not far off, when the wells 
start to run dry, the bounty was used to 
finance the accelerated decline of industry, 
the profitless pit of toe dole queue. Unless 
toe Chancellor can step back from his ob- 
session with tax juggling to produce a real 
Budget for jobs, he will have to accept the 
judgment of the nation. Above all he 
should not have the gafi any more to 
pretend there was no other way. There was 
and there still is. This may be his last 
chance to learn. 


Swann's rather 
winding way 

The Swann report on e d u c a ti o n an d the 
ptiinir minori ties, finally pub li s h ed yester- 
day, is very much a document of its tune. 
A ago, hardly any a tt e nt i o n was 

given to the issues which have- preoccupied 
toe Sw ann committee for six long years. If 
white British people thought about educa- 
tional needs of minorities at all, it w as to 
ftftamtg that childr en of other races were 
more than! usually motivated -and disci- 
plined to get on. If a race dimension was 
acknowledged, then the compre hen s i ve revo- 
lution would solve it, along with other 
inequalities. 

By toe 1970s, though, it all looked more 
ihffifaiir Ethnic minorities bad not dis- 
solved into molting pot. Far from it. 
Their s pprini educational needs were more 
obvious than before. Early concern focussed 
on the disproportionately high numbers of 
West Indians who were being held back 
within the school system, whether by bei ng 
as educationally sub-normal (and 
thus taken out of toe mainstream) or by 
general under-achievement (and thus bring 
squeezed out of academic subjects into prac- 
tical and recreational parts of toe curricu- 
lum). These issues have not disappeared. 
Indeed, under-achievement, as the Swann 
report and its extensive research pro- 
gramme confirm, is an even wider con c e r n 
today. Other groups suffer, as well as West 
Indians. Underachievement affects 
pawgiadpshi childre n (less than it does 
other Asians) and Turkish (but not Greek) 
Cypriots. This has been augmented by the 
particular concerns of different Asian 
groups: the lack of teaching in languages 
other than English (again, this is a long- 
standing preoccupation of other groups as 
well, notably the Welsh) ; and a concern to 
protect minority religious and cultural stan- 
dards (something that has also long con- 
cerned Jews, among others). 

The result has been a well-intentioned, 
unevenshift towards multicultural educa- 
tion. It is a banner under which cluster a 
range of sometimes contradictory initiatives. 
What unifies it is a belief that ethnic mi- 


norttv consumar satisfaction with education * 

tiiral diveraity. in the cinruwtim and the 
environment The trouble is tori the 
Search surveys go on repwtotg water- 
achievement Ip race, as to 
stons. this relative failure of comprehensive 
schools to satisfy sometimes utopian expec- 
tations has had demoralising effects. Races- 
Son has made things even worse. As a 
result, Swann is launched into an increas- 
ingly potortefid world. At one extreme there 
iTtoe laissez-faire Individualist reflex (often 
also an explicitly racist one) that says edu- £ 
advance is a matter of Individual 
commitme nt and that spedal programmes 
are neither desirable nor effective. At toe 
other extreme, no toss negptiVB.ln its way, 
is toe detenninist view that says Britain’s 
endemic racism simply aborts any possibil- 
ity of general educational advance for 
blacks. . 

Swann’s way, in a report of appropri- 
ately Proustian length and meanderlngs, 
lies between all available extremes. The 
report is long on analysis, but short on 
sharp solutions. This Is not to say it lacks 
any concrete proposals. Thou are, indeed, 
some good ernes : the DES, at last, and all 
LEAs (not just the few pioneers) must ac- 
cept responsibility for developing what is* 
now to be called a pluralist curriculum , 
they must do more to stamp out racism in 
schools ; the teaching of English must be a 
priority for all ; English as a second lan- 
guage teaching must take place inside 
schools, not outside; the 1944 Act's provi- 
sions on religious worship and education 
should be reviewed. And what the report 
rejects (separate state supported ethnic mi- 
nority schools; bilingual education) is just 
as sound. But this is essentially a report 
about attitudes and perceptions, and those 
are the kind of things that would have left 
even an Edwin Chadwick short of answers. 

The report’s avoidance of didacticism, 
dogma and rhetorical gesture is characteris- 
tic of the “ new realism” (Or should It be 
new uncertainty?) that now affects much* 
i rih ra itet thinking on many subjects. The 
result though, is a failure to spell out an 
agenda for teachers that means. In turn, 
that the Swann report will live on as a 
much thumbed reference book, not as a 
manifesto for change. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Make-believe jobs that are a 


poor substitute 

Sir,— Richard Layard's arti- 
cle (Agenda, March 8) is to 
be welcomed for pointing to 
many of the Budget options 
the Chancellor has if he 
really wants to reduce 
unemployment, rather than 
give tax cuts to those groups 
who have already done very 
well out of Mrs Thatcher's 
period of office. However, 
his uncritical endorsement of 
a massive expansion of the 
Community Programme 
needs to be challenged. 

The net cost of places on 
the CP may be cheap for the 
Exchequer, but that is only 
because of the poverty wages 
offered to many of its par- 
ticipants. It should he 
remembered that when this 
programme was expanded to 
its current 130,000 places, it 
introduced a rigid formula 
whereby any scheme could 
only pay an average wage of 
£60 { now £63 ) a week, to 
be achieved through a mix- 
ture of part time and full 
time posts. About two-thirds 
of places on CP are part 
lime and on average pay just 
over £5S a week. This hardly 
constitutes a generous offer 
to those bearing the heaviest 
cost of this government's 
economic policies. 

Professor Layard also fails 
to acknowledge the acute 
problems that the CP, and 
the broader activities of the 
Manpower Services Commis- 
sion. are creating across a 
whole range of public ser- 
vices and voluntary agencies. 
The voluntary sector is being 
transformed. Many organisa- 
tions have become subcon- 
tractors for the MSC and 
their traditional activities 
have been increasingly subor- 
dinated to their new role in 
the management of 
unemployment. 

In a context of expendi- 
ture cuts and rate capping, 
the CP is also starting to 
bose important questions for 
those working in local au- 
thorities and health services, 
whose activities and jobs are 
being eroded and redefined 
through MSC Interventions. 

Even if these services and 
agencies are able to satisfy 
some community needs 
through CP, where is the 
evidence that this benefits 
the long term unemployed 7 
More than 60 per cent of 
them go straight back to the 
dole after completing their 
year on CP. Clearly, long 
terra unemployment has dam- 
aging social and psychologi- 
cal effects, but surely policy 
should be aimed at the 
creation of secure employment 
rather than make-work 
schemes which give the long 
term unemployed a tantalis- 
ing taste of work only to- 
throw them back on the 
scrap heap after a year. 

Meanwhile, the most acute 
problem confronting the long 
term-unemployed is that of 
poverty. If the Chancelor is 
genuinely interested in their 
welfare he should take im- 
mediate steps to extend the 
Ions term rate of supplemen- 
tary benefit to them. In the 
words of the Social Security 
Advisory Committee in No- 
vember 1983. “It is indefen- 
sible that unemployed people 
should be obliged to live on 
a benefit which is at present 
£10.60 a week less for a con* 
pie. than the amount thought 
necessary for other people 
who depend on supplemen- 
tary benefit for long 
periods 

As to the “ job guarantee ” 
that Professor Layard would 
like introduced, he 


for real work 

well to recognise that the 
economic compulsion which 
would force toe long term 
unemployed to participate in 
a massively expanded CP 
could very rapidly begin to 
look like the “ test ” and 
“task” work that the able- 
bodied unemployed used to 
be required to perform 
under the Poor Laws. An- 
other return to Victorian val- 
ues ?— Yours sincerely, 

(Dr) D. J. Finn. 
Unemployment Unit, 

London, Wl. 

Sir,— Richard Layard ar- 
gues in his article (Guard- 
ian, March 8) that toe Chan- 
cellor “ should of course cut 
taxes, but he should also 
increase real expenditure." 
He suggests that in fact the 
Chancellor will cut taxes and 
cut expenditure, with no in- 
crease in budget deficit 

Surely there is a flaw in 
both arguments regarding 
cutting taxes Both are based 
on the proposition that tax 
cuts lead to increased con- 
sumption and investment — 
true enough, but the amount 
of tax cuts actually trans- 
lated into investment in Brit- 
ish industry is arguably very 
small — according to Chris- 
topher Huhne (Guardian, 
February 28) “ 5 per cent 
income tax cut raises GDP 
by only 0.1 per cent after 3 
years.” 

Whilst the Chancellor's 
view is the worst of all poss- 
ible worlds, Layard's view 
suffers from the problem of 
increased budget deficit 
Surely the answer to this di- 
lemma is to increase both 
taxes and expenditure ? 

The benefits of this are, 
firstly, that increased expen- 
diture is offset by increased 
income, secondly, govern- 
ment can direct all of its 
expenditure to sectors that 
benefit British industry, and 
thirdly, it can do it on a 
significant scale, in contrast 
to large numbers of (rela- 
tively) small private 
investors. 

M.W. Denning. 

Newtown, 

Powys. 

Sir, — It was recently 
reported that Shell and Esso 
are now going to spend £910 
million in developing toe 
Tern North Sea oil potential 
due to the fact that this pro- 
posed development is now 
not going to be taxed so 
heavily. 

The principle involved is 
essential: a reduction of tax 
allows an unviable proposi- 
tion to become an earner of 
wealth, producing all the ef- 
fects this country appears to 
need— employment, invigora- 
tion of industry and invest- 
ment 

I run a small marginal 
business. In order to main- 
tain the employment of 30 
men our production has to 
earn at least enough to cover 
three basic costs ie, wages, 
materials and taxation. Taxes 
include Paye, National Insur- 
ance and VAT and forms 20 
per cent of the costs of pro- 
duction. 

If such taxes as these, 
which form such a signifi- 
cant proportion of the cost 
of production, were reduced 
for businesses that could not 
function with the full load- 
ing, then many thousands of 
marginal enterprises would 
flourish. What is good for 
North Sea Oil production is 
also good for Lancashire cot- 
ton or Northampton shoes. 
H. S. Bloomfield, 

London W12 


The unpardonable attitudes struck by the NCR # 


l'VE JUST BEEN 
Looking AT My 
Contract, 
MARGARET - 
THERE'S No 
MENTION 
OF AN 

ahwestt 



Sir,— Those arguing for 
and against an “ amnesty ” 
for sacked miners are miss- 
ing the point An “ amnesty ” 
is a pardon. The miners are 
not asking for “ pardons,” 
they are asking for the 
reinstatement of men sacked 
by the NCB, often for simply 
being accused of a crime. 

Many of those sacked were 
not even convicted, and in 
some cases charges were 
dropped. In Kent leaders of 
the area NUM were sacked 
for sitting-in down a pit to 

{ •rove that the NCB were 
ying. 

Since when has the convic- 
tion, let alone the mere ac- 
cusation, of a criminal of- 
fence automatically led to 
toe sack? If this is to be a 

S eneral rule in this country, 
lere are certain MPs whose 
jobs may be in danger ! Fur- 
ther, if there is an NCB 
principle that “ criminal ” 
miners are to be sacked, why 
does this not also apply to 
recalcitrant working min- 
ers ? — Yours sincerely, 

Steve Rapport. 

London SW8. 

Sir, — Your correspondent 
Mr Bob Fine (March 11) ap- 
pears to be in a state of 


confusion in his letter on the 
subject of the miners’ strike. 
I would like toe opportunity 
to draw his attention to what 
appear to me to be very ele- 
mentary mistakes. 

He refers to the verdicts 
arrived at by the police. He 
should know that the police 
do not arrive at verdicts ; 
that is a matter for the 
courts alone. 

He also speaks of a large 
body of evidence demonstrat- 
ing police partiality : I would 
doubt that any such evidence 
exists. What the police have 
done is to maintain the rule 
of law. 

He refers to intimidation 
and mass picketing and sug- 


gests that the two should not 
be linked: let him face one 
and he will soon find out 
The right to strike is not 
limited by law, but the right 
to mass picket is, and rightly 
so. Intimidation of people 
who want to work is not ac- 
ceptable in this or any other 
civilised country. 

He refers also to the chan- 
nels of democratic police 
accountability, yet there was 
nothing to bring these into 
play for the police were 
merely doing their job of 
keeping toe peace. The 
National Reporting Centre 
has now been disbanded, it’s 
job having been completed 
to the satisfaction of the vast 


majority of peace-loving citi- 
zens of this country. 

I hope that when the La- 
bour Party decides to reform 
the criminal justice system, 
it will not give strikes the 
right to come and smash my 
windows and threaten my 
life. The police put a stop to 
that sort of thing this time 
and thank heavens they did 
so. — Yours faithfully, 

D.B. Robson. 

High Wycombe. 
Buckinghamshire. 

Sir,— Mr Alflat (Letters. 
March 11) claims that social- 
ists show a ** double stan- 
dard” in requesting an am- 
nesty for strikers whilst 
continuing to be abusive to 
those who scabbed. Yet he 
doesn’t comment on the ap- 
parently similarly hypocriti- 
cal attitude of the NCB. who 
require miners to grant an 
immediate amnesty to scabs 
whilst they continue to pick 
out and sack many men who 
played leading roles in the 
strike. One has to be pecu- 
liarly blinded by prejudice 
to characterise the NUM — 
but not the NCB — as moti- 
vated by “ pathological 
vindictiveness.” 

In fact, neither toe NUM 


nor NCB hav* “ double stan- 
dards”; but they do have 
different standards. To the 
NCB, the only offences that 
warrant punishment are 
those against toe “law of 
the land," and against NCB 
property and rules. But a 
dedicated trade unionist con- 
siders scabbing to be a fas 
more serious offence than 
pushing a policeman on a 
picket line, or whatever, and 
therefore any “punishment” 
for toe former offence 
should be longer lasting than 
for the latter. 

The worrying aspect of 
this clash of standards — 
and the failure to perceive it 
as a clash of standards — is 
the precise opposite to Mr 
Alflat’s glib attempt to link 
socialism with nazism. 
Rather, it is that this govern- 
ment has shown in the last 
few years that it regards any 
group in this country whose 
standards are different from 
those of the government or 
who feel loyalty to any other 
organisation, as an “enemy 
within ” ; and it is attempt- 
ing to destroy them. And 
that Mr Alflat is a textbook 
definiton of fascism. — Yours 
Peter Moniss 
University of Liverpool. 


A legal net anglers don’t need 


Sir. — The problem of 
swans’ deaths is far more 
complex than described 
(Guardian,. March 7). In the 
first place, anglers have been 
using split lead- shot for ?? 
hundred years or more, but 
only in recent years has it 
caused the deaths of swans. 
Those who study the prob- 
lem in depth realise that 
many factors are at wort; — 
destruction of bankside vege- 
tation by pleasure craft, 
leaded exhaust fumes from 
boats, and so on. 

It should not be forgotten 
that through its anti-pollu- 
tion body, the anglers Co- 
operative Association, hun- 
dreds of polluters have been 
taken to court and success- 

Regions of the 

Sir, — Martin Walker 
’(Gorbachev’s Russia. Guard- 
ian. March 13) is slightly in- 
accurate : the oprichnina 
wasn’t IVan 'the 'Terrible’s 
dreaded police : it was toe 
** separate estate ” — an ar- 
chipelago of towns and areas 
under Ivan's direct rule and 
that of the oprichniki. It 
contrasted with the 
zemsbehina where more con- 
stitutional methods still pre- 
vailed — theoretically at 
least 


fully prosecuted, thereby 
opening up large numbers of 
lakes and waterways to all 
wild life, including swans. 

I doubt that anglers need 
. laws to protect wild life, 
since once the problem is 
identified anglers will be the 
first to correct it However, I 
- doubt that the simple 
replacement of lead for an- 
other metal will achieve 
much. The whole of the ur- 
ban threat to waterside envi- 
ronment can be reversed, 
which means actions against 
boats and all other users of 
water. — Yours sincerely, 
Geoffrey BneknaU. 

70-72 Loampit Vale, 

London SE1S. 

damned 

It was like Thatcher’s UK : 
most of us southerners in 
the zemshchina believe we 
can’t be harassed, beaten, 
locked up without trial, 
made beggars for life. But 
ask those who live in 
Thatcher's oprichnina, which 
takes in mining villages, US 
bases, Ulster, Whitehall dur- 
ing marches, etc ! 

Yours faithfully, 

George Stern. 

London N6. 


How Powell’s 

Sir,— I would like to con- 
ceive by my husband. In- 
deed, I think I have a right 
to conceive his child — if 
possible. He has a condition 
known as “oligospermia,” or 
too few sperms for concep- 
tion by intercourse. We were 
fortunate, after the diagnosis 
was made in 1982, to be of- 
fered a chance of pregnancy 
by invitro fertilisation. 

To date, we have managed 
to achieve fertilisation with 
my husband’s sperms in five 
cycles out of seven when oo- 
cytes, or eggs, have been 
retrieved from my ovaries. 
Five times I have bad the 
healthiest embryos replaced 
at the two, three or four-cell 
stage of development These 
embryos have failed to im- 
. plant and we remain 
childless. 

At present, the cause of 
this inability to implant is 
unknown but we will wait in 
anticipation of further scien- 
tific advances ; advances 
which can only be made by 
continued observation and 
research of further available 
embryos in the laboratory- 
work which will be unduly 
affected by the restrictive 
procedures proposed by the 
Enoch Powell Bill. 

If Mr Powell gets his way, 
we will seek an alternative 


aw could make 

solution, that of insemination 
by a donor — another man to 
help us have a child. The 
reason I have delayed for so 
long resorting to this alter- 
native method is because I 
believe that to create a 
human life is a responsibility 
cot to be undertaken so 
•lightly that I will turn away 
from my husband in order to 
achieve a pregnancy at any 
cost However, it would ap- 
pear that I may have no 
choice, or chance of a family 
by my husband, should toe 
necessary research into toe 
whole spectrum of male in- 
fertility be curtailed. 

(Name and address supplied) 

Sir. — The Guardian is to 
be congratulated on its res- 
ponsible treatment of toe 
questions surrounding in- 
vitro fertilisation. However, 
even you have fallen into 
toe trap of using the highly 
emotive phrase “experimen- 
tation on the human em- 
bryo ” instead of the more 
correct word “ research ” 
into congenital disease. 

It is surely immoral to 
allow suffering which may in 
practical terms be avoided, 
unless the avoidance creates 
suffering which is as great. 
The human embryo cannot 
be kept alive in-vitro for 


life a misery 

more than 14 days or so. 

At this stage it is a small 
blob of cells which has not 
yet begun to develop even 
the precursor of the central 
nervous system. Without a 
functional nervous system 
toe early embryo cannot feel, 
cannot experience, cannot 
suffer. It is therefore immoral 
to seek to hinder by legisl- 
ation research which might 
lead to the elimination of a 
great deal of real suffering, 
while causing none. 

The supporters of Mr 
Enoch Powell's Bill have yet 
to put forward a satisfactory 
moral or scientific argument 
to explain their stance. 

D. Rookl efige- 
Chairmaii, 

British -Humanist Association. 
London W 8. 

Spell bound. 

Sir, — Please note that the 
name of the new Soviet 
leader should be spelt 
“ Gorbachov,” .. and not 
Gortrachev, as you practise. 
Strangely enough, the Eng- 
lish speaking world made the 
same mistake — obviously out 
of linguistic ignorance — with 
Nittta Gbrushchov. — Yours, 

T. C. Frenzel. 

Pontymister, Gwent. 


Why the gay ranks deserve a better service A COUNTRY DIARY 


. Sir, — In effect Howard 
Fly (Guardian, March 7) im- 
plies that one ought not pub- 
licly to criticise apartheid 
(because it is a white tyr- 
anny) unless one also pub- 
licly criticises other objec- 
tionable regimes in Africa 
(because they are black 
tyrannies). 

There are a number of 
logical absurdities In this 
proposition. 

To begin with, apartheid is 
attacked so often because it 
is a unique racial tyranny, 
not because it is a white 
one. If a black minority were 
to tyrannise a white majority 
in similar circumstances then 
the same .criticism would 
apply — though doubtless 
those of Mr Fry's persuasion 
would then be promoting 
sporting and financial boy- 
cotts (possibly even armed 
intervention) with the same 
vehemence with which they 
now condemn these 
measures. 

None of the other African 
states is a racial tyranny and 
all othpr tyrannies in Africa 
are therefore of a kind with 
tyrannies in America. Asia. 
Europe or the East ; to carry 
Mr Fry’s position to its logi- 
cal conclusion, none ought to 
be attacked publicly unless 
all are. 1^1 

In practise this would 
mean that no tyranny could 
be criticised because nobody 
bad the time to criticise 
them all — an obvious non- 
sense and a recipe for com- 
plete inertia. In real life 
people tend to concentrate 
on countries in which they 
are particularly interested or 
of which they have particu- 
lar knowledge. 

The two people Mr Fry 
calls “self-appointed Africa- 
watchers ” happen to have 
particular knowledge of 
South Africa — both have 
lived there — and so concen- 
trate on it with informed 
contributions to the debate 
on that country’s policies. 

If Howard Fry is genu- 
inely concerned at infringe- 
ments of rights in Africa 
(and not merely to take the 
heat off apartheid) and if he 
has particular knowledge of 
places where people are 
belne tyrannised, then he 
would be better occupied 
telling us about them instead 
of seeking to discredit 
people who know what they 
are talking about on South 
Africa. — Yours sincerely, 
Walter Ha in. 

Fawe Park Road, 

Putney, London SW15. 








Sir, — Bernard Dobson is 
absolutely correct when he 
says that gays serve with 
“ honour and bravery ” in 
toe armed forces (March 
13). Many have died for 
their country, from the last 
war to the Falklands. Many 
have been decorated for 
their actions. They serve 
with distinction today in all 
areas of the military, in this 
country and abroad. 

The standard MuD state- 
ment justifying their dis- 
criminatory laws .towards 
gays shows the ignorance, 
fear and bigotry of the mili- 
tary attitude towards gay 
sexuality. Many, many gays 
are affected by these archaic 
laws each year. At Ease — 1 
Seeker Street, London SE 1 
— deals with many cases. 


but more go unheeded or un- 
reported due to the prevail- 
ing atmosphere of fear and 
misunderstanding. 

Having concerned myself 
with this issue for the last 
six years — including trying 
to set up a gay ex-military 
group — I know that many 
homosexuals would like to 
remain in the military, to do ' 
the jobs they were trained 
for, without toe fear of ques- 
tioning, interrogation, 

discrimination, courts martial 
and probable imprisonment 

I too, in my time in the 
RAF from 1969 to 1975, 
“broke the law" an numer- 
ous occasions, X had “rela- 
tions ” with several people 
and each of them had others, 
so it’s not an isolated thing 
as the MoD always suggests. 


It’s about time that the 
armed forces were no longer 
exempt from the reforms 
carried out in 1967 and that 
courts martial and imprison- 
ment of gays be stopped im- 
mediately. — yours 
John McMullen. 

Strafford Street, 

London E 14. 

Sir, — I can’t understand 
Bernard Dobson's protest 
against the MoD for dis- 
charging gay men from the 
forces. The world u groaning 
under the weight of ‘real 
men’ proving themselves by 
preparing to kill each other 
(and everyone else). Why on 
earth would gays want to 
join in as well? — Yours 
Graeme Woolaston, 

Brighton. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE : . A’ 

happy conjunction of events 
brought me north to a morn- 
ing working commitment on 
the second day of the Chel- 
tenham National Hunt Festi-' 
val which, as a non racing 
man, I needed to be 
reminded is the pinnacle of 
the winter racing season. 
After an opening day of 
bright sunshine following a 
light frost the second day 
was damp and dreer as a 
cold front brought a band of 
rain south over the country. 
But it did little to dampen 
the spirits of the remarkable 
company which descends an- 
nually on Cheltenham for 
this festival of racing. The 
occasion tends to be over- 
whelmingly an Irish one. 
The Irish arrive, according 


to the state of their finances, 
by means as diverse as the 
Fishguard ferry and British 
Rail to the Orient Express 
and a private helicopter. The 
international vultures who 
arrive to deprive them of 
any winnings include the 
pickpockets, card sharps and 
toe ladies of the demi mode 
who establish themselves for 
a four-day shift in the pick 
of the local hotels. Before 
toe afternoon card I lunched 
in a congenial company 
which included a local magis- 
trate who winced in a 
slightly bemused fashion at 
the extra mornings of dis- 
pensing instant Justice that 
toe festival threw up for the 
local bench. The landlord, 
himself . a one time jump 
jockey now retired — “I 


grew too heavy at 17” — 
presided tn licenced premises 
renamed after Little Owl. 
the 1981 Gold Cup winner a 
locally trained and ridden 
horse. As a historian of the 
turf he recounted his 
researches on riding weights 
and showed how the under- 
nourished population of a 
century ago produced many 
young jockeys weighing little 
more than six stone. Today, 
with the higher nutritional 
standards, average weights 
are almost two stone heavier 
The soft accents of Irelano* 
and thick wads of pound 
notes suddenly evaporated — 
it was time for the first race 
and the serious business of 
the day beckoned at 
Prestbuiy Park — COLIN 
LUCEUURST. 
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South Africa’s pact with Mozambique is one year old and in ruins- It appears to have achieved nothing. JOSEPH HANLON reports 

The war of attrition behind a screen of peace 




• Vi* 
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Sa^aSS^ qa : te « sure. 
fz 0 * *“■* the miners’ strike 
er ‘ Qf his Conser- 

vative colleagues are press- 
ing him to abandon the idea. 

15 also concerned 

h£3- K* C0SL , 0“ toe other 
hand, his newly-formed Law 
and . Order Society has al- 
ready drawn in flZQ.ooo in 
contributions, and if the 
legal action for sedition is 
dropped it’ll be a tricky job 
separating membership fees 
from everything else and 
sending money back to the 
faithful “ We’re agonising 
about it” - sighs Mr 
B ruin v els, a man who wants 
longer sentences, the death 
penalty and so on. And he 
continues to deny any con- 
nection between his bunch 
“5 *l h ? rightwing group 
Self Help, “ including that 
mad woman.” Who can he 
mean? 


WHERE toould you 
look Jot a mole ? A TV 
company tranted one for a 
programme on leaks and 
secrets and rang the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
"We wouldn’t dream of 
exposing a mole to bright 
lights and heat." they 
were told. " You cun get 
a stuffed one at the Natural 
History Museum or a toy 
one at Hawleys." 


WHAT was that bulge under 
the coat of Mrs Catcher's 
bodyguard as she stood in 
Red Souare to say goodbye 
to Mr Chernenko? Surely the 
Russians hadn’t allowed him 
to bring in his own hard- 
ware? Well, yes — of a kind. 
When the party moved to 
the Grand Palace, Mrs 
Thatcher removed her fur 
boots and the man produced a 
warmed pair of high-heeled 
court shoes from Ids bosom. 
Imelda Marcos of the Philip- 
pines observed this panache 
and seethed — she’d tried to 
compromise with stiletto- 
heeled suede boots. 

Mrs Thatcher also wrong- 
footed those diplomats 
wbo’ve begun to feel she 
bates them. She’d arrived in 
Moscow with whole cases of 
oranges, cucumbers and avo- 
cados for. ,the British. Em- 
bassy staff. 


ANY hopes that Mrs 
Thatcher toil! go 
permanently West are 
scotched by the Barnet 
Borough Times this uteeh, 
reporting her speech as 
president of the Finable y 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“ I'm not used to being 
called president she said. 
*It gives you delusions of 
grandeur. When l was 
recently in the US I was 
asked if 1 would like to 
run in J SS. I said no,. I’m 
quite happy in this country 


IN a recent letter to fellow 
Tories in the ruling group 
on Westminster City Council, 
Councillor Teresa Gorman 
urged that they 'should use 
council advertising to sup- 
port a planned freesheet in 
the area “ which will support 
the Conservative case.” They 
would be a major customer 
of the paper which would 
hardly be likely to “bite the 
hand that feeds them.” 

Mrs Gorman is quite un- 
ashamed. *' I don’t know how 
the Labour group got hold 
of the letter and I don’t 
really care,” she said last 
night " As it happens my 
own party turned the idea 
down. The trouble is the 
local rags all carry half-pages 
of propaganda for Sea Liv- 
ingstone and we were getting 
nothing until just recently. 
Labour only brought it up as 
a diversionary tactic.” 


LABOUR Euro-MP Les 
Huckfield was described 
as "Lord dc Huckfield m 
a Greek translation of the 
Strasbourg Parltanienra 
proceedings. ‘ 1 would not 


besmirched in this way. 
he droned yesterday. 


BUDGET neurosis is hotting 
up inside the Treasury. First 
there was a memo warning 
officials not to have lunch 
with journalists; then there 
was last night's reception at 


a book about diplomacy 
called With Respect Amba* 
sador. The co-autlior. Anne 
Sloman. said .that several 
Treasury bigwigs were in 
vited and asked at first for 
the party to be postponed 
until after the budget It 
couldn’t be because Su 
Geoffrey Howe had J>een 
SSSSSr booked to perform 

In a humorous sketch 
that's right, humorous , so 
the Treasury boyretted it for 
fear someone would 
carried away and spill tne 
beans. 

fss&\ « fjff * 

tsJSSdnr 


SOUTH Africa’s greatest dip- 
lomatic triumph, its non-ag- 
gression pact with Mozam- 
bique, is on the verge of col- 
lapse. Mozambican and South 
African leaders met yesterday 
for the first time since Presi- 
dent Samora Mach el publicly 
accused Pretoria of violating 
the Nkomati Accord which 
they signed only a year ago. 

Mr Maehel - staked his per- 
sonal prestige, both inter- 
nally and internationally, on. 
his belief that Sputh Africa 
would at least partially hon- 
our the accord. For . ten 
months, he stuck to his view 
that Pretoria’s top leadership 
was abiding by the deal, de- 
spite all the contrary evi- 
dence and the growing pres- 
sure from his own 
government and other Front 
Line leaders. He blamed con- 
liuued violations on splits in 
the South African govern- 
ment or elements within the 
army acting against govern- 
ment instructions. 

It was not until last month 
that the President admitted 
publicly that the South Afri- 


WHEN the next Soviet 
leader meets his Politburo 
again next Thursday, he will 
see two empty chairs. The 
first is the one he vacated to 
take the head of the long table 
jq the high-windowed room 
of the central committee 
building off Moscow's 
Staraya Pioskadz. The second 
empty seat he cannot ignore. 

It has been left vacant 
since Christmas Eve, when 
they buried the old defence 
minister Dmitry Ustinov 
Since then that vital sector 
of the Soviet hierarchy, the 
military, has been effectively 
disenfranchised in the 
Politburo. 

Ever since Leonid Brezh- 
nev and Mikhail Suslov 
launched their palace coup 
to unseat Nikita Khruschev 
in 1964. the USSR has been 
governed by an effective tri- 
umvirate of the party, the 
military and the KGB. Under 
Brezhnev, the triumvirate 
was embodied in three 
men : Brezhnev himself, Yuri 
Andropov of the KGB, and 
the old defence minister 
Marshal Grechko. 

When Grechko died . in 
1976, he was replaced by 
Marshal Ustinov, sot a pro- 
fessional . soldier, but with 
the credentials of a protege 
of Stalin, and the man who 
had reorganised the Soviet 
arms industry as the Ger- 
mans advanced on Moscow. 

But now the new defence 
minister Marshal . Sokolov 
still awaits the Politburo seat 
which would once have . 
seemed his due. The new 
KGB chief Viktor Chebrikov 
is still but a candidate mem- 
ber of the Politburo, without ’ 
the right to vote. The old - 
triumvirate system seems to 
have collapsed, with the • civ- 
ilians and the party holding ' 
untramelled power. 

Those vacant seats on the 
Politburo may not tell the 
full story. As Brezhnev filled 
the Politburo with tds cro- . 
nies, who presented no real .- 
challenge to his leadership, . 
the focus of power began to 
shift to the much more 
secret body, the Supreme 
Military Council. It began 
with four men, Brezhnev, ' 
Marshal Grechko. Andropov 
and Ustinov, as the man in 
charge of defence industries, 
but as the years went by,; 
more and more of the key 
central committee secretaries 
were co-opted onto the . 
council. 

But little has been heard 
of thus -shadowy body since 


. can government Itself was ig- 
noring the accord. And only 
last week did he finally join 
with other Front lane States 
in labelling the accord a fail- 
' ure. Tanzanian President Ju- 
lius- Nyerere was speaking 
‘ for all the Front Line States 
after their meeting last Fri- 
day in Lusaka when he said 
that the Nkomati pact “had 
not achieved anything.” 

• Under the accord; Mozam- 
bique agreed to expel most 
.African National Congress 
members, while South Africa 
agreed to end its support for 
the' Mozambique National 
Resistance (MNR or 
Renamo). 

• Frelimo peremptorily and 
publicly tossed out the ANCL 
But South Africa actually 
stepped up its support of the 
MNR. The audacity of Pre- 

- toria was shown by its dup- 
ing not only Maehel. but 
European- leaders as welL It 
was on the basis of Nkomati 
that Prime Minister (now ' 
State President) P.W. Botha 
made bis triumphal tour of 
Europe last June. ' 


Yet the . s Lg n i n g of 
Nkomati was marked by an 
increase in support for the 
MNR and the launching of 
an assault on Maputo, which 
had previously-been shielded. 
More than one thousand 
trained MNR men were sent 
over the South African bor- 
der and paratroops were 

dropped near the capital. . ac- 
cording to the Mozambican 
government 

The electricity line from 
South Africa to Maputo was 
cut for the first time by sab- 
otage teams now believed to 
have contained white offi- 
cers. When Mr Botha was 
receiving Ms red carpet 

treatment in London, air 

drops to the MNR near. 

Maputo reportedly reached 
record levels. 

By late last year, Maputo 
was loosely encircled by the 
MNR with .sporadic incidents 
in outer suburbs creating, 
tension and demoralisation. 

Nevertheless, the capital 
is not under siege. It is still 
reasonably well supplied 
with food. People still travel. 


but with trepidation, as all 
the roads and railways lead- 
ing out of Maputo are regu- 
larly attacked. 

However, Nkomati did lead 
South Africa to International- 
ise support for the MNR. 
Supplies now also come from 
Wert Germany and Portugal, 
with the support of minority 
parties in both government 
coalitions (CSU and CSD 
respectively). They then go 
to Mozambique via Malawi as 
well as through Saudi Arabia 
and then the Comoros. 

By December, the last 
month for which data is 
available from security 
sources, there were only two 
confirmed air drops to the 
MNR from South Africa, 
compared to eight from Ma- 
lawi and two from the Como- 
ros. But there were regular 
border crossings from South 
Africa and continued drops 
of supplies by South African 
boats. 

Perhaps most disappointing, 
and woirying to all .the 
Front Line States has been 
the role of the United States, 


Britain, and Portugal. They cessions can be extracted, 
pushed Mozambique into Last month, the Mozambican 
signing Nkomati and implied government-run weekly Mag- 
they would serve as guaran- azine Tempo said that it was 

tors. In practice they have apparent that South Africa’s 

done nothing to put pressure allies would pressure it to 
on South Africa, despite Moz- support Nkomati only if Mo- 
ambique joining the IMF and zambique swallowed certain 
making other obvious signs " pills” that those allies 
of new openings towards the have in their “ political 
West Indeed, the Portuguese packages.” . . 

government has allowed Frelimo is left with few 
stepped up support for the options. It could turn to the 

MNR from Lisbon. East bloc and- -friendly Afri- 

And some Front Lins can states- -for military help. 
States are now privately wor- But the* Angolan experience 
ried about the TOle c£ the is .that even this is insuffi- 
United States. They point ^rfent to drive out Pretoria’s 


out that US influence is suf- 
ficiently strong in both. .-Ma- 
lawi and Saudi Arabic that 
MNR support couhK not con- 
tinue without JOT' least tacit 
US approval "and may actu- 
ally Jxgve active CIA 
involvement. 

-If seems that Mozam- 
bique’s readiness to sign 
Nkomati, followed by the in- 
creased success of the MNR, 
has lead some in South Af- 
rica and the West to feel 
that substantial further con- 


forces and only increases US 
support for South Africa. 

Or Frelimo could try to 
negotiate with the MNR. Not 
only Is the leadership impla- 
cably and unanimously op- 
posed to this, but it is un- 
clear who to negotiate with. 
There is no dominant central 
figure like Unita’s Jonas 
Savimbi, and it seems that 
various factions of the MNR 
are loyal to different inter- 
nal and South African com- 
manders, and only a few to 













A solute from the old guard : Marshall Sokolov , Russia's stop-gap Minister of Defence 

MARTIN W ALKER concludes his study of the pressures on the new Kremlin regime 

The might of the generals 


Yuri Andropov took power 
and began to fill the Polit- 
buro with tiie new genera- 
tion of younger men whose 
prime candidate, ' 
Gorbachev, has now assumed 
the leadership, •- • 

Mikhail Goitxaohev is the 
first Soviet leader without a 
military credential . or a 
second world, war. back- 
ground to bis name. His 
responsibilities during bis 
rise in the party hierarchy 
were purely civilian. If he 
does not make the appoint- 
ment of a top military man 
to the Politburo one of his 
first priorities, then a funda- 
mental ch ange in the Soviet 
system- of-power would seem 
to be under way. 

The first sign . of tiie 
taming of the military came 
under Nikita Krushchev, al- 
most 30 years ago, when he 
.fired the war hero Marshal 
Zhukov . from -the defence 
ministry and cut the Red 
Army by almost . a third, 
arguing that missiles were 
cheaper, more reliable and 


took less manpower. This at- 
titude was one of the factors 
that helped to build the co- 
alition 'Which eventually top- 
pled bun..; 

After tsauyesrs of Sfipreme 
power Leomd* Brezhnev felt 
secure enough to appoint 
Marshal Ustinov to bring the 
military firmly under party 
control. Marshal Ustinov held 
the growth in the defence 
budget to no more than two 
per cent a year. Nato and 
US - intelligence estimates 
now acknowledge that this 
was less than .Nato was 
spending, and began to im- 
pose serious constraints on 
the military procurement 
budget, which led to a spurt 
in military exports as the 
generals tried to make up 
their budgets from the Third 
World. 

last year,' the Soviet chief 
of rtaff Marshal Nikolai 
Ogarkov was suddenly and 
dramatically repftaced as 
dtief of staff and Marshal 
Ustinov’s heir apparent, 
probably because he had 


GORBACHEV’S 

ft RUSSIA 

called too publicly for an in- 
creased defence budget to 
match Nato’s growing lead in 
the - new generation of 
“ smart ” conventional 
weapons, and also began to 
cast doubt on the wisdom of 
endless additions to nuclear 
overkflL 

He was replaced by his 
deputy, Marshal Sergei 
Akhromeyev, a second world 
war tank battalion com- 
mander and career soldier 
whose nearest access to the 
civilian power structures is 
to be one of the 319 mem- 
bers of the central 
committee. 

The rest of the current 
military hierarchy is led by 
74-year-old Marshal Sokolov, 
the stop-gap minister of de- 
fence, and the Warsaw Pact 
commander Marshal Kuliko v. 
64, who was pointedly passed 
over as defence minister by 


Leonid Brezhnev nine years 
ago. 

There may be another ris- 
ing young general of 
Gorbachev’s generation 
whose time is about to come, 
but at this stage, attention is 
focussing increasingly on an- 
other civilian — the man 
who was seen as Gorbachev's 
main rival for the leader- 
ship, Grigory Romanov. 

The former Leningrad 
party chief is 62, old enough 
to have fought through the 
siege Of Leningrad in the 
second world war, and his 13 . 
years on the important Len- 
ingrad district military coun- 
cil has given him a wide 
range of contacts in the offi- 
cer corps. For almost two 
years, he has held the 
defence industries portfolio 
in the central committee, 
which means that he presides 
over the huge military- 
industrial complex. 

. Were Grigory Romanov 
to become minister of de- 
fence as well, -he could well 
prove an uncomfortably pow- 


erful deputy to Mr 
Gorbvachev. But such an ap- 
pointment would fit the 
emerging pattern of the 
Kremlin leadership, which is 
to gather all the strings of 
power into the hands of the 
party. 

Even the new KGB chief 
Viktor Chebrikov is not a 
career intelligence man. He 
was a party official who was 
brought into the KGB’s Mos- 
cow HQ in Dzerzhinsky 
Square at the age of 44 to 
run the personnel and pro- 
motions section, and in ef- 
fect to be the party’s watch- 
dog over the secret police. 

• And while the party is su- 
preme in all the Moscow 
power centres, the military 
men have also lost their 
powerful voice in the disar- 
mament negotiations. When 
the first Salt treaties were 
negotiated. Marshal Ogarkov 
was a full member of the 
delegation, the technical and 
military expert on whom the 
Soviet side depended. But 
there is no comparable mili- 


the Portuguese leadership in- 
volved in talks last October 

Ironically, then, Frelimo 
goes into the new talks with 
Foreign . Minister, Pik Botha 
knowing that its best hope is 
now the anti-apartheid move- 
ment in the west The only 
chance to salvage Nkomati is 
that South Africa will have 
to make some concessions to 
head off the growing disin- 
vestment campaign in the 
United States and oil boycott 
campaign in Holland. 

Even then, perhaps the 
best Mozambique can hope 
lor is that South Africa will 
ease off the pressure on 
Maputo and southern Mozam- 
bique. It is there that the 
MNR is still directly mtp- 
plied from South Africa and 
still under Pretoria’s direct 
control, and it is only there 
that South Africa has eco- 
nomic interests. Ending the 
war in the north will require 
agreement of Germany, Por- 
tugal, and the United States, 
and the swallowing of more 
“pills” than simply joining 
the IMF. 


tary man in the Soviet team 
at Geneva. 

Yet the soldiers have two 
powerful arguments to hand 
as they press for more 
say in the councils of power. 
The first is the threat of 
President Reagan’s star wars 
research programme. There 
is little doubt that the 
Soviets arc well advanced in 
their own researchers, and 
indeed with the new phased- 
array radar system which 
seems designed for an anti- 
ballistic missile system, but 
they can now argue for more 
research funds and crash 
programme to keep up with 
the Pentagon's scientists. 

The second argument is 
that Marshal Ogarkov may 
have gone, but his demand 
for a new generation of 
“ smart ” conventional 

weapons to match Nato still 
lies on the table. Soviet 
armaments were publicly hu- 
the Beka'a Valley two years 
ago. and their technical 
shortcomings were cruelly 
exposed. The soldiers’ pleas 
to put this right have al- 
ready borne some fruit. 

When the new 19S5 budget 
was announced to the Su- 
preme Soviet, the most 
prominent rise in public 
spending was a 12 per cent 
-in the official defence bud- 
get which hugely underesti- 
mates the real cost of the 
Soviet military machine. 

Military pensions, research 
and development the 
reserves and many of the 
running costs of defence are 
all excluded from the formal 
defence budget So the 12 
per cent increase seems to 
be calculated as a message to 
Nato that if there were to be 
a new arms race, the USSR 
would not be left behind. 

With his determination to 
get the civilian economy 
moving, Mr Gorbachev may 
not be of a mind, or in a po- 
sition to give the military 
very much more. But there 
is a pressure building here 
which could cast a shadow 
over the hopes which are 
greeting Mr Gorbachev’s 
assumption of power. As he 
faces that empty coat in the 
Politburo next Thursday, 
when the world’s leaders 
have all flown home and the 
vast responsibility of leading 
•this lumbering superpower is 
finally his alone, the ques- 
tion of what to do about the 
soldiers will assume urgent 
priority. 


JOHN HOOPER on why the Government closed a corporation 

The end of a slick operation 


the ABOLITION of the 
British National (Ml Corpora- 
tion is the boldest step -this 
government has taken in the 
energy field ' and may 
presage a more vigorous and 
decisive approach now that 
the miners’ strike is out of 
the way and the Energy Sec- 
retary, Mr- Peter Walker, is 
free to concentrate on other 
things. 

It also brings to an end a 
period during which an im- 
portant area of economic pol- 
icy has been managed by the 
government in a way that 
runs counter to everything it 
says and believes. 

BNOC was set up spedfi. 
cally to interfere with the 
operation of a free market. 
It was created by the Labour 
government in 1975 . to give 
the state an interest in the . 
production and sale of North 
Sea oil, principally in order 
to ensure secure supplies. 

Seven years later, the pro- 
duction side- was hived off to 
become Britoil, leaving 
BNOC with an ill-assorted 
range of duties, including 
the management of the stra-- 
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tegic on-shore pipeline, net- 
work, a certain -amount of 
product trading and the dis- 
' posal of the 51 per cent of 
North Sea oatpnt to which 
BNOC was entitled by the 
Act under which' it was set 
up. 

Ever since, the OPEC price 
rises of 1974, an increasing’ 
Share of the world’s oil has 
been bought and sold on the 
tree. market at "spot” prices 
rather than traded by coun- 
tries . and companies by 
means of contracts at official 
prices. - Traditionally spot 
prices have been higher than 
official. prices. But since last 
summer they have been 
lower. It was this develop- 
ment which doomed BNOC. 

Some 12 per cent of North 
Sea. goer directly to 
BNOC in Ueu of royalties. 
What happens to the rest de- 
pends on whether the - com- 
pany which pumps it oat has 
a refinery of its own. 

-.- In the case of the soealled 
:■ Seven Sisters— the giants of 
the- on business — and some 
Smaller companies like 
Conoco, the crude- oil is sim- 
ply transferred .from the 
company's^. platforms to Its 
refineries. The 49 per cent 
which it has to itself Is sold 
on paper by one department 
to ' another. The share to 

wMch.the government is en- 
titled is notioaaliy sold to 
BNOC. and all but the 
royalty crude is -by then 
bought buck by the company. 

- Tax on North Sea oil is ' 
levied oh the price at which 
it changes hands. But in tMs 
case the oil does not change 
hands at all, so the price for 
these transactions is regarded 
as - being BNQCs official 
price and until recently they 
were taxed acconKngy. 

. But when, the spot price 
dropped below the official 
. price, - companies with their - 
own refineries suddely had 
an incentive for seMflg their, 
erode into the market and 
buying it back again to es- 
tablish a case rath the* In- 
land Revenue that the real 
price of their oil was. lower . 


than the price on which the 
Treasury proposed to tax 
tlbem. Inis dodge— known to 
the trade as “ spinning ” — 
has been largely responsible 
for the massive increase in 
recent months of the amount 
of crude being traded on the 
free market. 

Crude produced by compa- 
nies winch do not have their 
own refineries has always 
been sold onto the free mar- 
ket. In the case of the com- 
panies 49 per cent by the 
companies themselves and in 
the case of the government 
51 per cent by BNOC. This 
is where the corporation was 
able to make a profit while 
spot prices were higher than 
official prices and where it 
started to make a loss as 
soon as the position was 
reversed. 

Last October, BNOC was 
allowed to cut the official 
.price at which it buys its oil 
from the smaller, companies 
to a level closer to the spot 
price at which it sells it. 

But the move produced 
surh ansxy rumblings from 
OPEC that throughout the 
early pert of the winter, as 
prices on the spot market 
continued to slide, the gov- 
ernment refused to allow its 
oil tr ad ers to harrow the gap 
a gain. 

However, being a .govern- 
ment publicly committed to 
free market mechanisms, it 
could scarcely admit this and 
when the oil minister, _Mr 
Alick Bncbanan-Smith was 
brought before the Energy 
Select Committee in Decem- 
ber to explain . w$y Parlia- 
ment should stump lib £45 
million to cover BNOf’s 
losses, he gave a masterly 
nnrformapce in evasion and 
obfuscation. 

In It* reoort, the commit- 
tee raid that it would be 
“nuifc* mwccentable ” for . 
anv farther money to be . 
doled out “unless th* Grrv- 
eramout Is nresared ex- 
nresslv to announc* th-t it is 
its Dolicy to use BNOtTS par- 
ticipation agreement , to sup- 


port the price of oil.” The 
government’s request for a 
further £25 million earlier 
this year prompted the com- 
mittee to tone another 
highly critical report at the 
beginning of this week. 

Wednesday's decision will 
at least save the government 
from further criticism in 
Parliament. But it could 
result In a far more damag- 
ing breakdown in relations 
with the OPEC nations. 

Ironically, though, OPEC 
could gain more than it loses 
from BNOCs abolition. 
Whatever price BNOC fixes 
makes no difference to the 
spot price whose remorseless 
decline is what has put 
OPEC under such nressure. 
Yet the existence of an offi- 
cial nrice, which will pre- 
sumably . disappear when 
BNOC does, has led — as we 
have seen — to a vast 
amount of extra oil being 
traded on the open market, 
and this more than anything 
has strengthened the hand of 
the traders who are OPEC's 
main enemies. 

Nevertheless, in the sense 
that the government's deci- 
sion is evidence of its reluc- 
tance to intervene in tee 
workings of even a market 
so vital to Britain's interests 
as the oil market, OPEC will 
be right to worry. 

It shows that those within 
the government and the 
bureaucracy who favour a 
drop in oil prices have 
gained the upper hand. 

Until now they have been 
held' at bay by those who 
argue that while a fall could 
well be good for the world 
economy as a whole, Britain 
— as a major producer — 
would lose more than she 
would gain. 

Although not perhaps 
through BNOC, Britain is un- 
questionably in a position to 
prop up the oil price. The 
most obvious way she could 
achieve this would be by a 
cut in production. After 
Wednesday’s decision, such a 
move is unthinkable. 
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Why the PM’s Yankee doodling isn’t dandy for 





Ian Aitken 


SINCE he ceased to be 
leader of the Conservative 
Party just over ten years 
ago, Mr Edward Heath has 
succeeded in carving out a 
very special role for himself 
on the world stage. Abroad 
he has become almost a guru 
in the field of Third World 
development ; at home he 
has adopted the status of 
Keeper of the Conservative 
Conscience, or Disraeli’s rep- 
resentative on earth. 

It is salutary, therefore, 
that he occasionally reminds 
us that he is also something 
of an ass. Indeed, if that 
were not so, he would not 


currently be occupyng the 

exalted roles mentioned 
above. He would very likely 
still be leader of the Conser- 
vative Party, and perhaps 
even Prime Munster, and 
Britain would be a far better 
place to live in. 

Mr Heath's latest reminder 
to his fans (and with the 
benefiit of hindsight, I count 
myself among them comes 
at a particularly stuoid 
moment For in the past few 
days he has been saturating 
the organs of toe media with 
a cascade of _ articles, 
speeches and television ap- 
pearances in which he 
restates a comprehensive 
programme for the Alterna- 
tive Conservative 

Government. 

And a jolly good pro- 
gramme it is, not all that 
enormously different from 
the kind of joint programme 
which a putative coalition of 
Labour, the Alliance Parties 
and the wet wing of the 
Conservative Party might be 
able to agree on. The kind 
of consensus, in other words, 
which would be backed by 
virtually everybody in this 
country save for Mrs 
Thatcher, Mr Nigel Lawson 
and the handful of popeyed 
fanatics who have managed 
to get their bands on the 


levers of power. Oh, and 
Tony Benn, of course. 

Mind you, a few of us 
might have some reserva- 
tions about Mr Heath's well- 
known Euro-enthusiasm. But 
the essential ingredients of a 
programme - for peace and 
national re-generation are 
there — starting with a 
rejection of Star Wars de- 
fence initiatives and built 
upon a real “ Budget for 
Jobs” stemming from mas- 
sive public investment. 

Mr Heath’s pronounce- 
ments also coincide with a 
kind of wet “spring offen- 
sive **. Rank upon rank of ex- 
Cabinet ministers like Fran- 
cis Pym and Jim Prior are 
about to fling themselves on 
the Thatcherite wire in an 
anti-monetarist attack de- 
signed to counter Mr 
Lawson’s budget 

Yet this is the moment 
chosen by Mr Heatb to go on 
yet another television show 
to (let us not mince our 
words) Triage about the man- 
ner in which he was 
brought down as party 
leader, and to complain 
about the way in which he 
was tricked, double-crossed 
and slandered by Mrs 
Thatcher and her campaign 
managers. If she had de- 
signed it herself, the Prime 


Minister could hardly have 
constructed a more satisfac- 
tory means to remind her 
party just what she delivered 
them from in 1975. 

This miscalculation seems 
likely to be gratefully em- 
ployed by Mrs Thatcher's 
supporters to devalue not 
only Mr Heath’s own politi- 
cal advocacy but also to 
undermine the parallel ef- 
forts of Messrs Pym, Prior 
and the rest of the Conserva- 
tive Party's former Heath- 
men. 

It may also bring home to 
many of the couple-of-hon- 
drea-odd Tory MPs who were 
not around when Mr Heath 
was in charge that some cf 
the things the Thateherites 
say about him may even be 
true. 

But there is a further and 
more serious misfortune in 
Mr Heath's timin g, it could 
help to divert attention from 
a genuinely remarkable 
development at Westminster 
which is only now becoming 
disceraable. For the truth is 
that Mrs Thatcher is cur- 
rently losing the approval, 
admiration, and even the 
trust of her political col- 
leagues much faster than she 
is dropping personal support 
in the public opinion polls. 

To be sure, there were al- 


ready some signs of a change 
of atmosphere from the 
post-election euphoria during 
1984. Indeed, it would be 
remarkable if it were not so. 
Few Prime Ministers, as they 
approach the midterm of a 
second administration, can 
hold the total loyalty of 
their followers. 

Moreover, there are special 
factors in Mrs Thatcher's 
case which have nothing ' 
whatever to do with her 
personality or even her 
brand of radical liberal eco- 
nomic policy. They relate 
more directly to Mr Pym’s 
fatal warning about the con- 
sequences of landslide 
majorities. 

For it is painfully obvious 
to at least 50 or 80 Tory 
MPs that, just as they got to 
Westminster on a near mir- 
acle, they will need a second 
near-miracle to set bade 
again neat time. lake young 
folk on a Youth Training 
Scheme, they seem likely to 
complete their political train- 
ing only to land bade on the 
dole queue. 

This is not an atmosphere 
conducive to loyalty, or even 
to docility, and it accounts 
for the bitterness of many 
Tory backbenchers. 

But that is by no means 
the whole story; Indeed, if it 


were, the problem would not 
be too serious for the Gov- 
ernment In the long run, 
even Tor; MPs representing 
far-out marginal constituen- 
cies are aware that mass dis- 
loyalty is more likely to 
bring defeat than its oppo- 
site— a lesson Labour . MPs 
are slowly learning. 

But what has been happen- 
ing in recent weeks at West- 
minster is wholly different.' 
and does have a great deal 
to- do with Mrs Thatcher’s 
personality and political ap- 
proach. For the fact, is that 
many MPs and an even 
larger proportion of minis- 
ters. are going off her. 

Her abrasiveness has, to be 
sore, been much more evi- 
dent since the general elec- 
tion than it was beforehand. 
Her entire style of naming 
her Cabinet, administration 
and party might (and was) 
expected to become more 
relaxed in the wake of such 
an amazing triumph. But it 
did not happen that way, 
and many of those who have 
had to deal with her on a 
personal basis - report that 
she has become increasingly 
intolerant of dissent or fail- 
ure, and . ever more 
autocratic. 

But even this development 
produced little more than an 


extra decibel or two to the 
underlying rumble of com- 
plaint that Is the background 
to most .administrations. In- 
deed, the background level 
of grumbling in the Heath, 
years was at least as audible. 

But a complete change of 
decibel level has taken place 
in .the past few weeks, ana it 
can be traced with some pre- 
cision to a particular event. 


It was, according to several 
of Mrs Thatcher’s colleagues, 
her . triumphant return from 


Washington last month 
which produced the 
transformation. 

Since then,. say ministers, 
civil servants and' back- 
benchers who have had 
direct dealings with Mrs 
Thatcher, her mood has rad- 
ically altered. She has be- 
come fired with an almost 
messianic belief In what 
might be called The Ameri- 
can Dream, and its transfer- 
ability to these islands. And 
she has made it clear that 
she will tolerate no hesita- 
tion, foot-dragging or dissent 
In waking the transfer a 
reality. 

The full extent of the 
change only became clear to 
her Cabinet colleagues dur- 
ing a couple of luncheon 
parties at 10 Downing Street 
. recently, when she is 
reported to have harangued 


departmental ministers Indi- 
vidually -on . the successes of 
the Reagan Administration 
In their particular fields.. 

But the Prime Minister's 
new transatlantic enthusiasm 
has not stopped there., and 
she is repotted to be con- 
ducting her discussions with 
civil servants as well as min- 
isters at a new level of brisk 
“ presidential M authoritarian- 
Ism. She has made- it clear 
that she had a mission, and 
that she intends to carry it 
out • , „ : 

Some surviving Keynesians 
in her government have been 
heard to express regret that 
Mrs Thatcher -dors not -seem 
to have drawn the main les- 
son from the current success 
of Reaganomics, Mark II— 
namely, the crucial role of 
deficit finance. 

But the main anxiety of 
the pragmatic majority is that 
Mis Thatcher’s promise of 
another two yearn’ hard lab- 
our may- well lead .(as one 
of them put it this week) to 
five years Hard Labour. 
They know that the privately 
commissioned polls of Tory 
Central Office are . now con- 
veying a much more alarm- 
ing message for the Govern- 
ment than emerges from the 
published versions. And that, 
after all. is what makes the 
Conservative Party tick. 




V. 


THE BUDGET— Three economists, from different schools of thought offer their prescriptions 
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three-way bet 
boost growth 


Meghnad Desai 


THE BUDGET should 
address itself to three objec- 
tives: reduce unemployment, 
relieve poverty and restruc- 
ture the economy. The first 
two objectives are immediate 
and urgent Restructuring 
the economy can only be 
thought of in the context of 
a Medium Term Industrial 
Strategy. 

Politically and economi- 
cally, this is a most oppor- 
tune moment for launching a 
sustained expansion of the 
economy. Opinion polls indi- 
cate that unemployment is 
thought to be the number 
one economic problem by an 
overwhelming majority of 
the electorate. There is a 
consensus among the CBL 
the TUC and Neddy about 
the outlines of an expansion- 
ary investment package. 

The economy withstood a 
PSBR of £10 billion in 1984/ 
85, £1.5 billion above target, 
partly no doubt due to the 
£3 billion that the miners' 
strike cost Thus we have 
evidence that PSBR targets 
can be exceeded (as they 
have been in five of the last 
six years) without setting off 
an inflationary spiral, or rais- 
ing interest rates. The pres- 
ent high interest rates are 
due to the muddle over an 
exchange rate policy, not the 
PSBR. 

There are also other signs 
that resources are available 
to finance an expansion. 
Local authorities have a fi- 
nancial surplus of £10 billion 
obtained from council house 
sales. The company sector 
has an investible surplus of 
£10 billion. There is no dan- 
ger of crowding out” 

To cut unemployment 
down by 1.5 million over 
five years, 2.5 million jobs 
need to be created. To 
achieve this, the economy 
has to grow at around 5 per 
cent per annum over the 
next five years on average. 
It is not unknown for the 
economy to grow at such 
rapid rates in short bursts. 
The much maligned Mr Bar- 
ber achieved a real GDP 
growth of 7 per cent in 
1972/73. 

There are two barriers 
that such a rapid growth 
programme would face— the 
balance of payments and in- 
flation. Thanks to North Sea 
oil, the balance of payments 
constraint is not as acute 
now as it was in 1973. At 
least in the next few years, 
this is not a serious worry. 

The second serious worry 
is inflation. To run an econ- 
omy at above its long run 
growth is bound to create 


pressures, though even here 
there are a number of 
favourable factors operating. 
The present rate of inflation 
is low although input prices 
are already rising sharply. 
But even so inflationary 
pressures can be contained 
by phasing the expansion 
carefully and by having an 
incomes policy. 

Phasing the expansion im- 
plies that immediate in- 
creases in investment will go 
to those sectors which use 
relatively unskilled labour. 
Infrastructural investments 
are now on everyone's prior- 
ity list These activities are 
not only intensive in un- 
skilled labour but they are 
also regionally spread. Not 
only will the benefits spread 
over the country as a whole 
but also no bottlenecks of 
labour supply need be 
created. 

Incomes policies have been 
economically more effective 
than is commonly thougit 
The inflation rate did come 
down from nearly 25 per 
cent in 1975 to less than 8 
per cent in 1978, with only a 
moderate increase in unem- 
ployment thanks to an in- 
comes policy. 

There has to be an incomes 
policy as a part and parcel 
of the medium run economic 
strategy. It has to be an- 
nounced at the outset for 
five years and implemented 
in the context of an acceler- 
ated recovery. This way it 
will have some chance of 
success. As household in- 
comes will be rising due to 
employment growth, the 
pressure for real wage 
growth should be that much 
lower. 

Job creation is not enough' 
to tackle the problem of pov- 
erty. Single parent families 
and oid age people constitute 
a large part of the poor. But 
women are also as a group 
economically vulnerable. 
They are often in part-time, 
low paid jobs and expansion- 
ary programmes may not 
beoefit them. 

A long run plan would be 
to have a basic income guar- 
antee for all persons of vot- 
ing age. This would entitle 
each person to a certain 
amount of money which they 
could draw automatically 
with a cash card. Given the 
many estimates of the pov- 
erty line available, a level of 
twice the current SB rate for 
a single person would be a 
reasonable starting point. 
Everyone would be deemed 
to have drawn the sum and 
it would be added to their 
earned income (if any) for 
tax purposes. 

Such a programme would 
need to be financed out of 


additional taxes but as the 
LWT Breadline Britain poll 
showed there is widespread 
support for it Child benefits 
have to increase in real 
value as they are the best 
way to alleviate child pov- 
erty and to tackle the un- 
even distribution of 
resources within the house- 
hold. An immediate increase 
of £3 is suggested but the 
long run aim should be to 
tie them back to the real cost 
of bringing children up. 

Restructuring of the econ- 
omy is the final objective. 
This requires changing the 
product mix we make as well 
as encouraging new forms of 
economic organisations. To 
make the transition to a 
higher proportion of prod- 
ucts which are information 
and R & D intensive and 
away from the already de- 
clining industries will 
require a planned investment 
programme for expansion of 
educational and training 
facilities. 

The British record in baric 
research and invention is 
outstanding. It is in the com- 
mercial exploitation of inven- 
tions that British companies 
fall behind. Since both pri- 
vate corporate management 
and nationalised industries 
leave something to be de- 
sired, it is a priority of any 
tax. policy to subsidise new 
ways of economic organisa- 
tion — co-operative, worker 
owned or managed, commu- 
nity owned, municipal. These 
forms need tax holidays to 
compete against more estab- 
lished forms. 

How much will such a pro- 
gramme cost ? A generous 
estimate is that the net cost 
of a job is £4.000. Over five 
years. 2.5 million jobs would 
cost £10 Ullion. In the first 
year, given the present low 
capacity levels, I would go 
for a million extra jobs at a 
net cost of between £4 and 
£5 billion. 

The extra money on educa- 
tion, arts etc. can be put at 
another £2 billion. The net 
impact of extra child bene- 
fits will be around £2 billion. 
The big unknown is the 
baric income guarantee since 
it will replace some existing 
benefits but will also alter 
tax revenues. 

How much will this add to 
the PSBR ? Though much 
play can be made with num- 
bers, the only point o fhav- 
ing a precise PSBR figure 
seems to be that then we 
know by how much we have 
overrun it This has hap- 
pened in five of the last six 
years. So why bother ? 

\1eghnad Desai is professor 
of economics at the London 
School of Economics. 



Choice cuts— inflation 
or unemployment? 


Alan Budd 
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THE Government’s economic 
objectives are the control of 
inflation (leading ultimately 
to price stability) and the 
improvement of Britain’s eco- 
nomic performance, which 
should include a fall in un- 
employment We know from 
his Mais Lecture last June 
that Mr Lawson intends to 
use macro-economic policy 
(including the rise of the 
PSBR) to control inflation 
and micro-economic policy, 
including tax reform, to en- 
courage economic growth 
- and higher employment. - 
On the question of infla- 
. tion it is, incidentally, impor- 
tant for the government to 
announce dearly what Its ob- 
jective is. There is a great 
deal of difference between 
the policy requirements of 
holding inflation at about its 
current rate and getting rid 
of it completely. Also those 
making long-term financial 
contracts, whether to borrow 
or lend, need a better idea 
of what inflation rate to 
expect 

Mr Lawson announced his 
approach to economic policy 
as the reversal of a previous 
tradition. I think that his ap- 
proach Is not so much based 
on new ideas about how the 
economy works (though he 
does implicitly reject the 
views that dominated policy 
making until 1979) as on a 
change in priorities. Macro- 
economic policy — for exam- 
ple tax cuts and public ex- 
penditure increases — can 
be used to increase output 
and cut unemployment but 
its use has longer term costs 
in terms of higher inflation. 
These costs will come more 
rapidly and the benefits will 
be smaller if the economy is 
operating close to full 
capacity. 

Similarly, micro-economic 
policy can be used to cut 
inflation, for example 
through increases in subsi- 
dies or cots in indirect tax- 
ation, but the result is tem- 
porary 

The problem of choice, in 
the short term between cut- 
ting inflation and cutting un- 
employment should be well 
recognised and cannot be 
avoided. But there is also a 
dilemma which is less well 
recognised, in relation to the 
choice of micro-economic pol- 
icies. Mr Lawson seeks fiscal 
neutrality and does not want 
to add to tax distortions. He 
also wants the labour market 
to behave more like a com- 
petitive market so that the 
solution to unemployment 
will be a reduction in the 
level of, or at least the 
growth of, real wages. But 


experience since 1979 has 
shown that the labour mar- 
ket has little in common 
with competitive markets. 

While there are millions 
who would willingly accept 
work at the current level of 
wages, those who are lucky 
enough to have jobs continue 
to get healthy increases in 
real wages, even in manufac- 
turing, where employment 
has fallen by over 25 per 
cent since 1979. The roost 
effective way to help the un- 
employed in the short term 
may be to increose tax dis- 
tortions and subsidies al- 
though the longterm effects 
of such policies may be unfa- 
vourable both for output and 
employment. 

Thus Mr Lawson has to 
select Budget measures 
which not only balance the 
potential conflicts between 
cutting inflation and cutting 
unemployment but also those 
between cutting unemploy- 
ment now and improving our 
long terms economic per- 
formance. 

I believe that the objective 
of cutting inflation further 
reouires a path for fisad 
policy dose to that set out 
for the Medium-Term Finan- 
cial Strategy in last year's 
Budget It is true that no-one 
knows precisely what the 
correct figure for the Public 
Sector Borrowing Require- 
ment should be to the 
nearest billion pounds or so. 
£8 billion may be more sen- 
sible than £7 billion even if 
the Government leaves the 
path for money supply un- 
charged. But in my view the 
credibility of the policy does 
require that the Government 
sticks to the £7 billion figure 
it announced last year. 

There have been sugges- 
tions that Mr Lawson should 
use the windfall from the 
higher sterling price of 
North Sea oil to reduce the 
PSBR to £5 billion or less. I 
think the more sensible pro- 
posal is to take North Sea 
Oil Revenue out of the bud- 
get completely. Higher oil 
prices are likely to depress 
demand and it is reasonable 
to compensate by distribut- 
ing an equivalent “oil divi- 
dend” which is identified as 
such. 

However this should hap- 
pen as a separate exercise ; 
it should not be part of the 
budget partly because it is 
dishonest (the Government 
should not be able to claim 
credit for tax cuts which are 
due to a windfall rise In the 
dollar) and partly because it 
is risky; the sterling price 
of oil can fall as well as 
rise. In addition, govern- 
ments wfll have an uncom- 
fortable time raising taxes or 
cutting public expenditure in 
later years as the oil reve- 
nue falls. 


Can a budget for price sta- 
bility also be a budget for 
jobs? On the assumption 
that Mr Lawson can make -a 
net cut in taxes of £ 1 - 1 } bil- 
lion while keeping the PSBR 
to £7 billion, what measures 
will have the greatest impact 
on unemployment? The de- 
bate about public spending 
versus tax cuts is confused 
because the two sides arc 
using different arguments. 

In terms of the effect on 
demand in the short term, 
the Opposition is probahly 
right to support increases in 
public spending ; in terms of 
the effect on supply in the 
longer term the Government 
is probably right to support 
tax cuts. (Though it Is no 
doubt true that there are 
some public sector projects 
which are worth adopting 
and much of public unending 
which is worth cancelling.) 

The Government has 
rejected the use of a general 
expansion of demand to cut 
unemployment But the prob- 
lem with- micro-economic pol- 
icy changes to cut unemploy- 
ment is that those which are 
designed to increase effi- 
ciency are likely only to 
affect employment in the 
longer term. If Mr Lawson 
wants rapid effects he will 
have to introduce measures 
which recognise that the la- 
bour market works inef- 
ficiently. This may mean 
Daying subsidies for certain 
kinds of employment 
This is Mr Lawson's di- 
lemma. He has to decide 
whether it is worth accepting 
some loss of efficiency to 
achieve a fall in unemploy- 
ment, particularly among 
groups where it is high and 
persistent There is one dis- 
tortion which is well worth 
removing, namely the cur- 
rent system of National In- 
surance Contributions which, 
seen as a form of income tax 
(which in effect it is) has 
precisely the wrong proper- 
ties. 

On the general strategy Mr 
Lawson should not be 
tempted to compromise the 
Government’s success in cut- 
ting inflation; a general ex- 
pansion of demand at a time 
when output is already grow- 
ing healthily and is expected 
to rise by a further 34 per 
cent this year is a risky and 
ineffective way of cutting 
unemployment But on 
special measures to cut un- 
employment it is worth tak- 
ing some risks. The emphasis 
on “real" jobs is a worthy 
one but for those who have 
been out of work since 1979, 
an unreal job is better than 
no job at alL 

Professor Alan Bridd is Di- 
retor of the Centre for E co- 
nomjc Forecasting at the 
London Business School. 


Wanted— high productivity, high-pay, full-time, skilled jobs 


Andrew Brittan 


THIS YEAR a “Budget for 
Jobs " is what everyone 
wants. There is a clearer 
public awareness than ever 
that unemployment is the 
central economic issue. Each 
time the output or the em- 
ployment statistics get 
revised up one is tempted to 
cheer and to congratulate 
the British economy pn its 
hidden reserves of strength. 
But then one remembers that 
the unemployment numbers 
themselves are not being 
revised down. We have some 
resources that we did not 
know about But unemploy- 
ment represents a much 
greater waste of resources 
and one «e have always 
known about, only too welL 
The aim should not be just 
to stop unemployment rising, 
or just to get a small fall in 
unemployment in time for 
the next election. The aim 


should be to end the decade 
with a lower level of unem- 
ployment than we started it 
To achieve this requires not 
just one budget for jobs this 
year but a sequence of major 
policy measures over a sus- 
tained period. 

The task is a formidable 
one, requiring action on 
many fronts. Although gov- 
ernment action and leader- 
ship is essential it is not a 
problem which government 
action on its own can solve. 
Both employers and unions 
should gve priority to the 
creation or preservation of 
jobs rather than higher pay 
or higher profits. 

That means adopting busi- 
ness strategies based on high 
productivity but also on a 
high level of output. The de- 
fensive strategies adopted in 
the recession and still operat- 
ing now- may raise productiv- 
ity but they do so by cutting 
output. This may seem sen- 
sible from the point of view 
of the individual <tthib but it 



could be disa st rous for the 
country as a whole. 

There is sadly not much 
evidence that concern about 
the level of unemployment 
so widely voiced as a politi- 
cal issue, has made much 
difference to the way in 
which pay negotiations are 
conducted, or production 
decisios are taken. This 
makes the task of the Gov- 
ernment, if it is determined 
to reverse the rise in unem- 
ployment, much more 
difficult 

Many of the jobs we have 
lost since the end of the 
Seventies were in manufac- 
turing industry. They were 
in the main what are some- 
times called “ real jobs," 

In the industries that 
contracted the easiest way to 
deal with job losses was to 
stop recruitment and encour- 
age early retirement As a 
result we have a special 
problem of youth unemploy- 
ment and an extraordinary 
fall in activity rates for men 
in their fifties. These facts 


provide .some due to the 
kinds of jobs it is most im- 
portant to create. 

I do not mean that we 
should try to put the clock 
back. We cannot revese the 
rise in unemployment simply 
by recreating the jobs that 
were lost. In the same indus- 
tries and occupations. Obvi- 
ously the jobs created now 
should fit the patterns of de- 
mand and technology of the 
late Eighties not those of the 
Seventies. But the jobs cre- 
ated should have some of the 
characteristics of the jobs 
lost 

They should indude jobs 
in activities which compete 
internationally, since the 
country as a whole has to 
pay for its imports — and 
that need is becoming more 
pressing as oil production 
stops rising- They should 
include high productivity 
jobs unless we are content to 
see our standard of living 
decBne. They should include 
jobs with high enough pay to 
enable a man in middle life 


to support a family. They 
should Include jobs with a 
high skill- content and jobs 
which require years of voca- 
tional training. 

The economy has now 
recovered from the worst of 
the recession and the latest 
figures show that the em- 
ployed labour force rose by 

480.000 between March 1983 
and September 1984. But the 
jobs that are being created 
are quite different from the 
jobs lost in the recession. A 
large number (318,000), it 
now appears, are in seW-em- 
ployment. Tbedr output is 
very imperfectly measured 
and could be very low. 

162.000 extra jobs were also 
created for employees over 
the same 18 months, but 
many of those are only part- 
time and have been taken by 
married women, who are new 
entrants to hte labour force, 
not by school-leavers or tile 
registered unemployed. 

An increase in the threshold 
of Income tax as part of a 
Budget for Jobs might create 


some more jobs of toe same 
kind. lit would, other things 
being equal, add a little to 
aggregate demand and hence 
to output generally, but that 
is not a characteristic that 
distinguishes it from other 
measures which cut taxation 
or raise public spending. In- 
deed In terms of demand ef- 
fect per pound added to the 
PSBR it is not an efficient 
measure to take at aH 

The merit claimed for it is 
rather that it will be a “ sup- 
ply-side " measure and will 
create jobs at rates of pay 
dose to the current tax 
threshold which no-one would 
be willing to take if they 
had to pay the current rates 
of tax. Many of these jobs 
wouM be for part-timers ; 
few, one suspects, would be 
very productive. There may 
also be some extra public 
spending to .create low paid 
and unskilled jobs in the 
public sector. 

A Budget of this kind 
would certainly deserve some 
applause, especially if it is 


designed so as to help toe 
longer-term unemployed. But 
tb&s approach to the problem 
of unemployment on its own 
is not enough. The jobs we 
most need are high-pro- 
ductivity, - high-pay,- full-time 
and skilled. Hie loudest ap- 
plause, therefore, should be 
reserved, for an economic 
strategy that would enable 
the whole labour, force and 
especially those now unem- 
ployed to contribute their 
full potential to toe prosper- 
ity of the country. 

Budgetary policy cannot 
make a useful contribution 
to a strategy of this kind 
whilst at the same time 
maintaining' toe degree of 
"fiscal restraint”, to which 
the Government, is commit- 
ted. That commitment should 
now be modified in the light 
of what has happened to in- 
terest rates and to unemploy- 
ment since it was made. 

Andrew BrttLm is the di- 
rector of the National Insti- 
tute for Economic and Social 
Research, 



In-House 


briefing 

DENNIS Canavan. the 
bearded Labour MP for Fal- 
kirk West, will be upstaging 
the Chancellor on Tuesday 
with his own budget pre- 
septed as a 10-minute rule 

Dill. 

. As the Lords have been 
forbidden to take part in toe 
budget debate since the 
debacie of 1911, they will 
have to rely on press cover- 
age for the contents of both 
budget boxes. 

Instead, the Lords will be 
debating the controversial 
government measure to 
restrict the number of brand- 
name drugs which GPs are 

NH? ed t0 pr€scribe °n the 

Wednesday, the Liberal 
^oder, initiates 
a televised debate demanding 
9 “ £P«2 of the catchall 
Section Two of the Official 
Secrets Act. 

Colin Brown 
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■ democracies of Panama and the Dominican Republic, reports Jonathan Steele 


smaller they come, the harder it hurts 
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Word 

play 

THE West was shocked a few 
weeks ago when Foreign 
« Andrei Gromyko 

to i . , Supreme Soviet that 
what he described as “West- 
em imperialistic encroach- 
ments should be resisted 
with Soviet aid “directly on 
tne ground." He went on to 
comment pointedly that “the 
■.^aspiration for socialism" 
would not be so easy to sup- 
pressjn El Salvador, Fafi- 
slan. Thailand, or Sudan. The 
5? w ? oviet Defence Minister. 
Marshal Sokolov, echoed Mr 
Gromyko the same- day, call- 
ing for “a powerful military 
hand within the glove of 
diplomacy.” 

At least the West would 
have been shocked if these 
statements had actually been 
made. In reality they were ut- 
Jered on January 31 before 
the US- Senate Foreign. Rela- 
tions Committee by Mr Shultz 
and Mr Weinberger, causing 
rather less of a stor..Gt was, of 
course, the “Soviet geopoliti- 
cal encroachments" which, 
Recording to Mr Shultz, 
'should be resisted “in one 
way or another”, with US aid, 
particularly in “Nicaragua, 
Afghanistan, Cambodia* Ethi- 
opia, and elsewhere in 
Africa.") 

It used to be said that the i 
real story of the Vietnam war 
was revealed in the New 
York Times and Washington 
Post long before the Penta- 
gon Papers were ever pub- 
lished — if only one had time 
to read all the cuttings In- 
cluding the one from page 57. 
Nor have these latest state- 
ments gone unreported, but it 
is left to us to supply the 
context 

j The Washington Post did 
^publish a careful analysis by 
Don Oberdorfer of how Mr 
Shultz “seemed to approve a 
broad charter for covert US 
actions against the Soviets. 
..." Ana Doyle McManus 
wrote in the Los Angeles 
Times that the two US offi- 
cials “appeared to. agree on 
the use of militaiy force in 
the Third ,Worid;"v 
Yet the public image of US 
foreign policy in the West is 


the Third World. If uttered on 
the Soviet side, such words' 
would suffuse our perception 
of Soviet actions in a vastly 
alarming colour.' On the 
American side, words- on the 
whole are perceived just as 
words. 

The process of rationalisa- 
tion is complicated. It is 
partly because we are better 
placed to view at close hand 
the hesitations and ambigu- 
ities in American than in So- 
viet foreign policy-making. 
Nor have Soviet diplomats 
yet mastered the art of using 
background briefings to blunt 
the edge of their leaders’ pro- 
nouncements. True, Ameri- 
can propaganda is looser and 
less formalistic, so that a 
particular verbal shift may 
mean less unless reiterated. 

In the build-up to this 
week's Geneva talks, Mr Rea- 
gan and his team have ut- 
tered thousands of words on 
atthe subject of Star Wars. 
They have been properly and 
fully reported, and yet then- 
most significant feature has 
been treated more as rheto- 
ric than as a real threat 

This is the determination of 
Mr Reagan — and of the 

defence establishment which 

will outlive him — to deploy 
(not just research) a "sp-ate- 
eic defence" capability re- 
gardless of Soviet objections. 

American officials agree 
that this would not be 
allowed by the existing ABM 
treaty. But the "negotiations 
before deployment «h»chMr 

C a £^ 

are quite dearly and 

IKSIfSs that §S U Wa» * 
St The'?r purpose, said Mr 

Re T ^^SF?b K ^12,waS 
merelv “to make sure tnai 
they (the Russians) under- 
stand that we weren't trying 
tocreate the ability of * finj 

strike ourselves, and thus fo 
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FOUR years after the death 
of the overwhelmingly popu- 
lar General Omar Torn j os, 
Panama's first elected Presi- 
dent for a decade and a halt 
Nicolas Ardito B arietta, is 
facing a rising tide of 
political unrest 

Across the Caribbean, as 
another small democracy, the 
Dominican Republic, played 
host last month to finance 
and foreign ministers-, from 
the tea major Latin American 
debtors,. President Jorge 
Blanco's main worry was to 
try to prevent a national pro- 
test from shutting down the 
country. 

Each in its own way, these 
two Latin American democra- 
cies reflect the predicament 
of the region’s smaller econo- 
mies. which have been hit far 
harder by the debt- crisis, the 
collapse in value of their ex- ' 
port crops, and the industrial 
world's recession than their 
larger and more publicised 
fellow-debtors such as Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Mexico. The 
fact that they are both run by 
parties called “revolution- 
ary” — in Panama the demo- 
cratic Revolutionary Party, 
and in Santo Domingo the Do- 
minican Revolutionary Party 
— only makes their problems 
more ironic. 

The similarities do not end - 
there. Each country has had 
its fling of anti-American na- 
tionalism; in the Dominican 
Republic, it. was defeated 
when the United States ma- 
rines invaded the island 20 
years ago next month; in Pan- 
ama it was absorbed when 
the United States got the 
better of the Canal Treaty ne- 
gotiations. Now both coun- 
tries have governments that 
are friendly and close to 
Washington, but it has not . 
solved their economic 
problems. 

Both countries, too, have en- 
joyed two decades of relative 
political stability in contrast 
with their neighbours. The - 
Dominican Republic shares 
the island of Hispaniola with 
Haiti, whose ham an rights 
record is one of the worst in - 



Barietter the soft-spoken 
• techno crat 

the Caribbean. But since the 
assassination' of its own dicta- 
tor, Rafael Trujillo, 30 years 
ago, the Dominican Republic 
has become — at least until 
recently — a place of unusual 
civic calm, without the bru- 
tality of Haiti to the west or 
the street violence and crimi- 
nality of Puerto Rico to the 
east- .... . , _ . 

Panama, too. under the be- 
nevolent regime of Torrijos 
had- a very different type of 
army rule from that of the 
rest of Central America, nor 
have its rural problems pro- 
duced the guerrilla move- 
ments of Nicaragua and El 
Salvador to the north or Co- 
lombia to the south. All that 
is changing now. In Panama a 
new verb has been coined as 
people fear that “we may be 
Central-Americanised.” ' In 
the 1 Dominican Republic the 
government has started to de- 
tain scores of politicians and 
trade onion leaders without 
charge, albeit still only for 
short periods. 


Callto 


......... called for mass mobilisation 

NAMIBIA against conscription, options 

“ — . open to ordinary citizens are 

limited; either skip the coun- 
1-21 1 1 TO • try and join the' 100,000-' 

W . Namibians already in exile, 

I ■ _ . _ _ ■ or go into the army for a two- 

TIIP nil If year compulsory period. 

*■ ■ . Now, with the economy in 

Tony Weaver on i. SSSfing; n ' white ' “SJwe? ^ 

the mmmfxmr factories and on farms are 

me muuuimg giving their workers the 

Opposition choice of conscription or the 

to conscription sack With ^almost no trade 

^ union structure., the workers 

THE guerrilla war in Nami- fcave (little choice but to regis- 
bia is now in its 18th year, ter for conscription, or . face 
and for the first time, church s * arvatlon - 
and political leaders* are Among the parties urging 
warning - the- conflict -couM J,( total resis tan ce fo copscrap- 
develop into a fully-fledged ' tion are ^SWAPO, the South 
civil war. South Africa, which : -West Africa National. Union, 
has . occupied Nainibia since ■ the . Independence Party, the 
1966 — its de facto occupation Christian Democratic Party, 
stretches back to 1915 — has '■ the Mbaaderu Council- and. 


Tony Weaver on 
the mounting 
opposition 
to conscription 

THE guerrilla war in Nami- 
bia is now in its 19th year, 
and for the first time, church 
and political leaders' are 


legislated universal conscript 
tion for all Namibians. 

Although a limited call-up 
has existed since 1880, it is 
only this year that the call-up 
is being implemented, in a 
thorough fashion. Until late' 


-on a less strident note, -the 
Damara . Council. All have- 
warned that the universal 
conscription legislation con- 
tains the seeds of civil war. 


last Jem-, the. War against a war ““P®** 1 

Council. . 


senptsi permanent ' force 
members, and police para- 
military units. - 
But in beeping with South 
African attempts, to “Nanri- 


*. militant party and atisoecLto 
■ SWAPO, delivered an out- 
• J right challenge to South 

• Africa. “Start building extra 

* gaols : for Mbanderu sons,” 
they warned in a statement, 


bianize" the political status MmndmTroS 

and controversy surrounding ,will go into the South African 
the territory's future, con- array to fight against their fel- 
scription now applies to all W-Nantibians who are wag- 
males between the ages of 18 the liberation struggle.” 
and 55 who live In the ^Yet- -resistance to calLup 
territory. has not daunted the South At- 

The first serious challenge rican authorities.- Lieut. -Gen. 
to the System came late in George Meiring, a seconded 
1883. in a supreme court South African officer, com- 


The first serious challenge 
to the system came late m 
1983, in a supreme court 
hearing which riretched into 
last year. Erick Binga, a 21- 
yeax-old card-carrying mem- 
ber of SWAPO, was conscript- 
ed for militaiy training at the 
Walvis Bey infantry training 
school. But he refused to go, 
and challenged the South. Af- 
rican authorities in court. 


standing the South- West 
Africa Territory Force, 
warned recently that “even 
SWAPO office-bearers will 
have to register or face 
prosecution. 1 ’ 

Most vocal in the wave of 
protest against conscription 
have been the Namibian 


stating .that, because -South .churches,. The. Council of 


Africa’s occupation of Namib- 
ia was illegal, the country had 
no right to conscript him into 
the army. 

He added that his brother 
had fled the country, and was 
more than likely a trained 
SWAPO guerrilla. “I am not 


Churches in Namibia has re- 
peatedly warned that South 
African policies are pushing 
the territory closer to foil- 
scale civil war. ' 

- In a recent interview, - 
General Meiring said he fore- 
saw no problems in integrat- 


irepared to fight against my ing- a . pbst-independence 
ro there and sister in the SWATF with SWAPO guerril- 
truggLe for liberation,” he la fighters, “because a post- 


5&10- . 

He lost his- case, and is. 
appealing, but his stand- 
focused attention on the Is-:. - BWAPO terrorists into the 
sue and slowly, mobilisation ranks.” 

against conscription is gain-: - Hea (knitted that there had 
ing momentum. Even so, the ; been problems with -SWAPO - 
options for resistance are . members being called up and 
limited. While- anti-South- infiltrating the SWAT^ but- 
African political parties have - denied this was a major prob-. 
— in defiance of the law — ' lem. - ' 

next week, it will be his last 
ns J36ad Of State. Later this 
Year: Mwalinm, (teacher), as 
M . . m he%. always called in Africa, 

inA If AI#^A steps. down as President 
■ ■IVT Vlrlwwr' though he will remain leader 

• w ' of the Party-. 

nan#. The visit could hanfiy come 

■' ■w%Mm IWC1 - ~ at a more opportune moment 
v - ■ when there is unprecedented 
public interest in Africa and 
. a growing sympathy for 'the 
. concerns which fox years 
-Nyerere has been voicing: to . 
deaf ears m Western capitals! 
Nyerete’s. moral authority* 

- will ensure that two issues 
dominate the pleasantries, at-. 
Buckingham Palace, the Han- 
.- sioh House, and No. 10 —the 
heavy.price Africa isjpayihg 
for the continuing Western 
support for the white South - 
■ African regime which "is 
. destroying its neighbour,, 
and, the crisis of redevelop- 
ment, rather than underde- 
* -velopment- which the conti-' 
nent now feces. ... " , 

years, a classic case of - an . 
African government confront- 
ed W steady erosion or tee 
value of its cash crops while? 


independence government 
win- not: be Marxist, and 
therefore they will not accept 
SWAPO terrorists into tee 
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PANAMA • 

• 2.1 million people. Per capita income 

: US$2,086 

• Foreign debt US$3,500 millions (1984) 

• Estimated servicing US$640 millions (1983) 

• Debt servicing as percentage of exports: 

35 per cent 

• Main exports: bananas, shrimps, sugar, plus 

banking services 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

• 6.0 million people. Per capita income 
US$1,358 

• Foreign debt US$2,850 (1984) 

• EstinmtedservidngUS$371millions(1983) 

• Debt servicing as percentage of exports: 

46 per cent 

• Main exports: sugar, gold alloy, coffee, 

ferronickel 
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In Panama, government 
officials speak nostalgically 
of Torrijos, and some even 
suggest that his death in a 
plane crash in 1931 came at 
the right time, at least for his 
place in history. It was then 
that the second big crisis in 
world oil prices struck, and 
the banks contracted on new 
lending. . Sugar and. banana 
prices tumbled. 

With two million people, 
Panama has a debt of $3.5 bil- 
lions, one of the highest per 
capita burdens in tne world. 
Over the last three years it 
has had a balance x>f trade 
deficit of almost one billion 
dollars annually. Now its 
effort to get some of this debt 
rescheduled and receive an 
IMF standby depends on put- 
ting an austerity package into 
force before tne end of 
March. 

Panama is worried that it 
will- get less favourable terms 
than the larger Latin Ameri- 
can debtors who have more 
political muscle. It has also 


found it harder to take advan- 
tage of the recovery of the US 
economy. 

For President Barletta, a 
former Vice-President of the 
World Bank, who once served 
as Torrijos’ planning minis- 
ter, the crisis is a double one 
— political as well as eco- 
- nomic- He was strongly 
backed by the United States 
in the elections last May. but 
only .squeaked into power by 
a narrow -margin in a pou 
which many diplomats as 
well as tne opposition 
believe was rigged. 

Anxious to gain legitimacy 
through his record in office, 
Mr Barletta has had little 
success so far. A soft-spoken 
technocrat, he has lost sup- 

S Dri in the three communi- 
es who originally supported 
him, according to diplomats 
— the armed forces, the busi- 
ness community, and within 
: his own party, in November 
- he brought in a programme of 
tax increases and a wage 
- freeze, then after street dem- 


onstrations, withdrew it a few 
days later. 

In a recent interview Mr 
Barletta conceded that there 
should have been “wider con- 
sultation” in advance, but 
said that the only way out of 
the country's problems was to 
curb the public sector, at- 
tract foreign investment and 
reactivate private business/ 
particularly in construction, 
agriculture and tourism. 

. Mr Barletta praises Torri- 
jos for “strengthening Pana- 
ma's independence, building 
a tradition of strong popular 
participation, and developing 
the enure country,” and says 
he is following the same line. - 
But critics argue that Mr Bar- 
letta's policies are no longer 
“Tornjista,’’ and this 
explains the political alien- 
ation of many urban and 
rural workers, and the petty- 
bourgeoisie. 

Now there are rumours of a - 
possible new coup with the 
head of the defence forces, 


General Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega. either taking over or 
' finding another civilian if Mr 
Barletta does not soon 
increase bis political 
authority. 

in the Dominican Republic 
there is little chance of a mii- 
Itary coup, but the ruling 
PRD party will have a hard 
task to win next year’s elec- 
Jion. Juan Bosch, its former 
President who was the Amer- 
icans’ bugbear in the nation- 
alist days of the early 1960s. 
has long since broken with 
the party, and founded a new 
one. Opinion polls give him a 
higher rating than the PRO'S 
most likely candidate, the dy- 
namic .Jose Francisco Pena 
Gomez, who' has been trying 
hard to distance himself from 
the present PRD government 

But the favourite, if he de- 
cides to ran again, is the vet- 
eran leader of the Partido 
Reformists, Joaquin Bala- 
guer, already three times 
President Whoever wins will 



face a daunting economic 
agenda. 

As in Panama, the Presi- 
dent recently announced- ah 
austerity programme with in- 
creases in the price of food 
and fuel, but then withdrew 
it after a- national shutdown 
in which middle-class shop- 
keepers joined with trade 
unions. Riots over food prices 
last year were quelled when 
the army shot at least 100 
people. The outburst and the 
official reaction stunned and 
shocked Dominicans, and this 
year there was less violence. 
But the government detained 
ieftwing leaders, put a heavy 
police and army presence on 
the streets, ana then gave in 
to the protestors' demands 

Low prices for sugar and 
ferronickel have made it 
impossible for (he country to 
generate enough earnings to 
finance its debt. An IMF pro- 
gramme begun in 1938 cut 
government spending and 
investment, but failed to curb 
imports, and now the govern- 
ment has announced a mas- 
sive devaluation. It is negoti- 
ating a new standby loan with 
the IMF, but this depends on 
Congress passing an austerity 
budget designed to curb the 
deficit 

The US sees the country as 
a model democracy and 'has 
cushioned the blow by giving 
large amounts of bilateral 
aid, US$160 million this year 
up from US$100 million last 
year. If it were not for tour- 
ism which is now booming 
because of the very low peso, 
making the island one or the 
cheapest in the Caribbean, 
and the funds sent back bv 
the roughly 900.000 Domini- 
cans living abroad, the coun- 
try would have foundered by 
.now.- 

- Like Panama, the Domin- ■ 
can Republic has learnt the 
hard way how risky it is io 
rely on an economic strategy 
based on export-led growth 
and international borrowing. 
Foreign investors are fair 
weather friends, and when 
bad weather strikes, it is the 
smallest economies which 
suffer the most. 
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Landof 

sorrow 

Victoria Brittain 
reviews two books 
on Ethiopia 

THE SUFFERING and deaths 
of the Ethiopian famine com- 
pares with the horrors, of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki — 
an unforgettable scar on the 
conscience of the West. Gra- 
ham Hancock’s . timely and 
-modest book, The challenge 
of Hunger (Gollancz, £8.95) 
well describes the roots of 
this catastrophe which need 
never have overwhelmed mil- 

import costs rise rapidly. 

Nyerere has led African 
• governments’ attempts (lar^ 

Standard IMF prescriptions 
of beltrtighening and has de- 
scribed tne fana as “the best 
weapon the rich have.” 

' Unanimously elected chair- 
man of the OAU in Addis 
Ababa last November, he 
.focused fixture debate on the 
- continent’s economic crisis 
and the fundamental, causes 
in the world recession with 
its . high interest rates, nega- 
tive capital transfers to the 
Third World, and worsening 
terms of trade. 

Agricultural self-sufficien- 
cy in Africa remains his great 
preoccupation and, charac- 
teristically. he has asked for 
one day- of his visit to be 
spent with . Tanzanian 
students at Reading Universi- 
ty’s agricultural department 


The South African Army dog squad goes through its paces 


Class war 

NOT content, apparently, with 
trading casualties m southern 

Lebanon, the Israelis have 
decided— once again to 
dose down the New Campus of 


lions of Ethiopian peasant 
. families. 

Hancock, a former journa- 
list ■ who travelled exten- 
sively in Ethiopia both before 
and during the drought, 
quails before describing “the 
landscape and characters of 
Hieronymus Bosch” which 
was Makalle, capital of Tigre 
province, late last year. 

He quotes Mohamed Amin, 
the Kenyan journalist who 
shot the- BBC film which 
roused the world's sympathy; 
“there was this tremendous 
mass of people, groaning and 
weeping, scattered across the 
ground In the dawn mist . . . 
as if a hundred jumbo jets 
had crashed and spilled out 
the bodies of their passen- 
gers among the wreckage, the 
dead and the living mixed 
together so you couldn't tell 
one from the other.” 

BirzeiZ Dnmersitiy. The closure 
order came after the Israeli 
army had raided a book 
exhibition at the unmersitv, 
claiming m the process to note 
found iueffal literature, 
including manuals on how to, 
make Molotov cocktails and the 
like. Over SO students were 
detained, with ime still held a 
week later. 

Friends of "civil liberties and 
academic fieeaom” an -urped 
to protest to the nearest Israeli 
Ambassador or the Israeli 
Ministry q f Defence m Tel-Avw. 

Victoria Bfitfakig Third 
Worid Review aditor 
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Using Richard Pankhurst’s 
research, Hancock describes 
the 23 major famines of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, and 
then those better remem- 
bered such, as the one ten 
years ago which brought the 
end of Imperial rule in Addis 
Ababa. Bad government and 
drought have been a deadly 
combination in Ethiopia for 
generations. 

Using public documents is- 
sued by the Derg. 'be shows 
how since 1981 the Ethiopian 
government forecast the dis- 
aster and asked the West for 
grain which was not sent. 
Western governments con- 
demned Ethiopia to be the 
recipient of the smallest per 
capita development aid allo- 
cation in the world, although 
it is one of the poorest 

But Hancock is no partisan 


ideologue and he criticises 
the Soviet Union as roundly 
as he does the West The 
Ethiopian government's huge 
expenditure on Soviet mili- 
tary weapons to fight the old 
war in Eritrea and a new one 
in Tigre has doomed the 
country’s, long-term develop- 
ment, .particularly or agricul- 
ture. 

Impressive social develop- 
ment in spite of 23 years of 
war is the theme of Never 
Kneel Down (Spokesman, 
£495), James Firebrace’s use- 
ful book on Eritrea. Fire- 
brace, who' is War on Want’s 
programme officer for the 
Horn oF Africa, has long been 
a vocal supporter of the Eri- 
trean People’s Liberation 
Front The book has an excel- 
lent annex of documents il- 
lustrating Eritrea’s historical 
right to independence. 


Island 

troubles 

Sir. — Your article “Army 
Offensive" (March 1) high- 
lights one of the main 
obstacles to any peaceful set- 
tlement of the Sri Lankan cri- 
sis — the implacable enmity 
of the Buddhist clergy to the 
largely Hindu Tamil popula- 
tion on the island anci the 
subservience of the Govern- 
ment to a militant, extremist 
priesthood. 

This priesthood has been 
largely responsible for the fa- 
natical Sinhala-Buddhist na- 
tionalism that portrays the 
Sinhalese as a superior race 
descended from pure Aryan 
stock. 

Guerrilla activity origi- 
nally arose as a result of the 
excesses of the Sinhalese 
army that has occupied the 
Tamil homelands since 1977. 

It would cease overnight if 
that army were withdrawn. 

In recent months there has 
been a further sinister 
development In its obses- 
sional overreaction to guer- 
rilla activity the army is sys- 
tematically clearing villages 
and destroying crops, intent 
on turning large areas of the 
Tamil homelands into desert 
to deprive the “terrorists’' of 
cover. Wide belts of coastal 
territory have been declared 

f irohibited zones and the 
ishing communities up- 
rooted. creating an enormous 
refugee problem overnight. 

One of the most disturbing 
features of the whole situa- 
tion is the indifference of the 
outside world. 

Dr R. Niththyauanlhaa. 

179 Norval Road. 

North Wembley, Middlesex. 

Sir. — With reference to 
“Riding a Hindu Tiger" 

I February 15). by Mr Zareer 
Masani, the views expressed 
are not only distorted but 
represent the kind of irre- 
sponsible and mischievous 
writing calculated to damage ■ 
the secular fabric of India. 

The recent elections have 
proved beyond doubt that 
electors on the sub-continent > 
voted across considerations - 
of party, region, and religion, 
on a national basis, for the 
integrity and unity of India. 

Secondly, Mr Masani got ' 
the name of the Congress MP 
wrong — it is Mr H. K. L. Bha- •- 
gat and not Ghagat. 

P. Rege. 

High Commissioner of . ' 
India, London WC2. 
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Roll up, roll up, you foreigners— buy your British assets while they last 



NOTEBOOK 

. Edited ty 

Harnish McRae 


MR TEBEIT has goofed. The 
decision not to refer the A I- 
Fayed bid for House of Fra- 


ser Is wrong, as it is likely 
to become increasingly ap- 
parent in tiie coming 
months. It is the prerogative 
of the. Incumbent minister to 
make mistakes, but this , will 
in the fullness of time look 
a real a stinker. 

The reasons why there 
should have been a reference 
were set out here earlier 
this week and need no repe- 
-titfon. What is worth explor- 
ing is the new and narrow 
focus that this “case law n 
seems to give to government 
policy on competition. 

Essentially, there are two 
types of reason why the Gov- 
ernment. any government, 

should seek to intervene in 
the market’s decisions about 
the ownership of large pub- 
lic companies. 

One clear dirty is to make 
sure that the market allo- 
cates the ownership of com- 
panies in such a way as to 


ensure adequate competition 
between them. The whole 
thrust of monopolies legisla- 
tion. indeed - the very word 
itself, is concerned with this 
aspect of corporate 
behaviour. 

The second duty is wider. 
It is to ensure that the 
ownership of large corpora- 
tions is in what, for want of 
a better expression, might be 
called suitable hands. The 
objection to Lonrho’s owner- 
ship of Frazer was essen- 
tially that it was unsuitable. 
Or at least it was until yester- 
day. Yesterday, ironically, it 
was deemed acceptable. 

There is some other “case 
law" on ownership. Neither 
Hong Kong and Shanghai, nor 
Standard Chartered, were 
deemed suitable owners of 
Royal Bank of Scotland 
group. But this has its limi* 
tations. We are led to under- 
stand that a non-British bid- 
der for one of the big four 


■ would be welcome. Bat until 
that is actually tested no one 
knows. 

It is a rumour and nothing 
more, but If the current 
rumoured Interested of Hong 
Kong and Shanghai in Mid- 
land were to prove correct, 
under what circumstances 
would a bid be allowed to go 
ahead? The case law is, at 
best inadequate, at worst 
contradictory. 

You could point to other 
areas of sensitivity : news- 
papers, for example. But the 
central issue is to what ex- 
tent large British public 
companies should be per- 
ceived as national assets, 
with the community as a 
whole having a say in their 
ownership ? 

Just suppose that someone 
like the Sultan of Brunei 
popped in a bid for Barclays 
in a couple of years’ time. 
What would Mr Tebbit, or 
more likely his successor, say 
then ? 


Point at issue 

NOW to another little local' 
difficulty of Mr TebMt 
Labour’s trade spokesman, 
Mr Brian Gould, has turned 
up an' interesting point in 
his questions., to Mr Tebbit 
about trading of British. 
Telecom shares by Kleinwort 
Benson employees on their 
own accounts. 

We will not known the an- 
swers until early next week, 
and Klein wort — which mas- 
terminded the issue — is 
keeping its head - down on 
the grounds that it is up to 
Mr Tebbit to reply. 

There are no rules restrict- 
ing employees of banks and 
broking firms who want to 
apply For and trade shares in 
new issues handled by their 
won firms. . The Stock' Ex- 
change does have a restric- 
tion in the of 


share platings where bro- r 
km’ staff and "families ax% . 
forbidden to take any shares, - 
to prevent abuses, in pricing . 
or allocation.' * 

But in full' scale, mflflk;' 1 
issues the exchange leave*- 
brokers to detide their own - 
rules, with the result that 
there are a wide, range of inj-< „ 
house instructions on wbo 
can and cannot apply tor*' 
issues, what they do with the 
shares if they get them, ■ and 
when they can seU. 

The same applies to mer- 
chant' bants, which also, have . 
varying in-bouse rules about - 
potentially important mat- ■ 
tens, such as disclosure of 
private applications ' and 
deals to. the hank manage-, 
ment Mr Tebbit may tell, ns 
something about Klelnwortfr 
own rules. 

The important point is not 
that people are unaware of 
potential conflicts but that 
there is no properly agreed 
standard of conduct An 


, early case tor the Securities 
^Investment Board ? 

Electronic deals 

A- GEJMPhE Of the future 
global electronic KCuntMS 
market came yesterday from 

the btock Exchange, Keirtuft 

and Insttnet, the US fim. 
which runs a ~ compute] ised 
share pricing and trading 
system- Reuters is to »ark« 
Instinct outside the US and 
the Stock Exchange « now 
discussing with the two of 
them -the possibility, of an 
international electronic trad- 
ing network which may also 
Include other European 
exchanges. ‘ 

Instinct allows you to do 
instant share deals on a ter- 
minal, and although mainly 
dealing in US shares it al- 
ready Includes some British 
ones in the form of Ameri- 
can Depository Receipts 
CADRs). 


The London Stock - Ex. m 
change has a strong interest 
in getting the new market 
under its wing< rather than 
see it develop u yet another 
rival outside the exchange. 
Instinct could bare a Power- 
ful attraction in giving inves- 
tors direct address to North 
American markets, including 
the ADRS. 

It was Incidentally the 
emergence of the ADR mar- 
ket in British shares in New 
York which helped persuade 
people here that the London 
market had to restructure it- a. 
self to compete inter- 
nationally. 

Instinct w mainly for 
small deals (although large 
blocks of shares can be nego- 
tiated), so it is quite differ- 
ent from thr early London 
attempt at electronic trading, 
the unsuccessful.. Ariel sys- 
tem. The ability to do small 
international deals . cheaply 
could bring the global mar- 
ket much nearer. 


Tourism 
‘chance 
for jobs’ 


.By Michael Smith, 

Industrial Editor 

Many thousands of jobs 
could be created by boosting 
Britain’s tourist industry 
through a sweeping reform of 
many archaic laws, according 
to a Conservative MP. 

Mr Robert Banks, MP for 
Harrogate, says in a report out 
today that Britain’s tourist in- 
dustry offers one of the best 
opportunities for new job cre- 
ation, but this cannot be ex- 
ploited until the industry is 
freed from the many restric- 
tions and negative attitudes 
which are hampering its natu- 
ral development. 

The report, entitled Now 
Jobs from Pleasure, urges the 
government to give Lord 
Young, the Minister Without 
Portfolio, the job of coordinat- 
ing the 11 departments con- 
cerned with Britain’s tourist 
industry. It also calls for the 
abolition of Sunday trading 
laws, flexible licensing hours, 
new planning procedures, and 
the establishment of a College 
of Tourism. 

Copies of the report have 
been sent to the Prime Minis- 
ter and Mr Norman Lamont, 
the minister responsible for the 
tourist -industry, and Mr Banks 
says there has been a “posi- 
tive response." 

The report emerges at a dif- 
ficult time for the industry. 


Tough time ahead for loss-making arms 

Modest profit rise at 
TI but shares soar 


By Maggie Brown. 

Engineering group TI 
warned yesterday that it is 
preparing tough action aimed 
at sorting out four loss-making 
operations which cost the com- 
pany £16 million last year. 

Head of the list for treat- 
ment is the Nottingham cycles 
manufacturer, . Raleigh employ- 
ing 2,500 people but which is 
s till £4J5 million in the red 
after four years of reorganisa- 
tion. It now faces a freeze 
while its £11 million invest- 
ment programme is re- 
examined. 

Chairman Bonny Utiger yes- 
terday announced pretax prof- 
its from the ailing industrial 
group of £19 million, slightly 
better than the gloomy City 
had been predicting but still 
well below the original hopes 
of £33 million of last summer. 

The share price jumped 22p 
yesterday to 240p, on the 
news, reviving strong rumours 
that TI is being sized up by a 
potential predator, such as 
Hanson Trust 

Mr Utiger said : “ I have no 
information that leads me to 
believe a bid is likely " and he 
pointed to the “solid purchas- 
ing" from institutional inves- 
tors which took place during 


the day led by Simon & 
Coates, Mess els and Fanmure 
Gordon. But this was viewed 
as an inadequate reason for 
such a strong price surge last 
night 

TI Is facing setbacks in cold 
drawn steel tubes, machine 
tools and a US gas cylinders 
plant, as well as Raleigh. AU 
four had been forecast to im- 
prove last year, but losses rose 
from £9 million to £16 million. 
While the company had 
warned of Raleigh's troubles 
•reorganising, the range of 
problems was a surprise. Cold 
Drawn Tubes is a company' set 
up last March after agreed ca- 
pacity reductions with British 
Steel in which TI holds the 
dominant 75 per cent stake. 
Mr Utiger says TI has just 
reopened talks with BSC on its 
future which could lead to one 
of the two surviving joint 
plants at Corby or Broadwell, 
West Midlands being shut The 
group employs 700 people. TVs 
share of losses were around 
£3.5 million last year and de- 
mand from traditional custom- 
ers, engineering Anns, and 
power station contractors, 
remains poor. 

It is also closing its US gas 
cylinders company and trans- 
ferring manufacturing to the 


UK. now a favoured manufac- 
turing base because of the ex- 
port opportunities presented 
by the weak pound. The ma- 
chine tool operations have 
been placed under new man- 
agement . They have been told 
to produce a tight business 
strategy by March. The busi- 
ness was heading back into 
profit at the end of 1983. but 
collapsed again in 1984. 

The dividend for the year is 
unchanged at XOp. Mr Utiger is 
saying little about the way 
1985 is expected to shape up, 
though Raleigh will still be m 
loss, while the UK cycle mar- 
ket it dominates will be mar- 
ginally depressed. 

The company’s salvation, its 
domestic appliance side trading j 
under such well-known product i 
names as Credo, Russell Hobbs i 
and New World was barely 
changed, producing £22.1 mil- 
lion of profit, though it faces 
a tougher High Street climate 
this year as mortgage rates 
climb. 

Turnover overall was £973.2 
million, compared with 13144! 
million. The City view is that 
TVs top management need to 
produce convincingly better 
results during 1985 to keep 
their institutional investors be- 
hind them. 


Rowntree, BN OC abolition will 


puts 
bite on 
bidders 


By Mary Brasier 

ROWNTREE Mackintosh yes- 
terday unwrapped 1984 fig- 
ures which it hopes wft! put 
paid to any predators plan- 
ning a takeover. 

Profits are up 22 per cent 
to £715 million with the 
hard centre of the group’s 
business moving further 
westward to North America 
which has contributed nearly 
a third of trading profits. 

It is part of Rowntree’s 
geographical and product 
shift, which has taken it into 
US cookie shops and potato 
crisps. Over half trading 
profits are hew earned 





Year ended 31 December 

1984 

1983 

Revenue 

£2A7J2m 

£207.Qm 

Profit before exceptional 
charge and taxation 

£ 85J»m 

£ 80.1m 

Profit before taxation 

£ 7&3m 

£ 80.1m 

Earnings for the year 

£ 50.2m 

£ 40.1m 

Earnings per share 

22L8p 

18.5p 

Dividends per share . . 

10.0p 

. 8.0p 



ended31 Decernt^983arKl198iThefi$f}nanaalstaienjentsfor1f}eyearended ' 
3lDecEnsber19S3havebeenfikdwilhiheRegstTarafConpanieScindthervpodoftf}e 
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Ken Dixon 

abroad, and one fifth of 
sales — which passed the £1 
billion mark to £1456-5 mil- 
lion — are now from non- 
confectionery goods, such as 
savoury snacks. 

Chairman Mr Kenneth 
Dixon said, “1984 was one 
more firm step along the 
competitive but rewarding 
road of combining growth 
with progressive Improve- 
ment in the return on 
funds . " 

Kowntree is confident that 
it is in better shape to de- 
fend its independence. 
Rumours that foreign food 
groups are stalking Rowntree 
have flourished In the past 
year. 

“Our share price is now 
well supported by earnings, 
but we have had no ap- 
proaches and our share regis- 
ter shows . that European 
nominee holdings add up to 
just 2.5 per cent of the com- 
pany,” mid finance director 
Mr David Bowden. 

Rowntree shares rose 7p to 
395p yesterday. New compa- 
nies acquired in the past two 
years Have brought in an 
extra £276 minion of sales 
and Rowntree plans to go on ' 
expanding In the US. Our 
acquisitions are adding bits 
at the., edges,” said Mr 
Bowder. “We shall not be 
nuking any leaps into un- 
known territory and we 
would tread warily Into the 
area of the major food 
groups.” The industry is cmv 
rently battling it out 
particularly over sales of 
cookies. 

Rowntree admits to losing 
up to 0-75 per cent of mar- 
ket share last year as Yoritie 
Bars and Areo had to sing it 
out against Cadbury’s new 
Wispa bar. 

Overall profits might have 
been even higher at £77.7 
million but for a change in 
the way the company trans- 
lates the figures into 
sterling. 

The dividend rose by 13 
per cent to lip. 


hit smaller firms 


By John Hooper, 

Energy Correspondent 

The spot markets reacted 
calmly yesterday to the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to abolish 
the British National Oil Corpo- 
ration. But there were signs 
that Opec member countries 
were none too pleased with 
the move and rears that it 
could give the multinational 
oil companies a significant ad- 
vantage over the smaller Brit- 
ish firms operating in the 
North Sea. 

After a day of thin trading, 
the price of Britain's main 
Brent blend was 5 cents down 
at $27.75. 

There was no official reac- 
tion from Opec but senior oil 
officials in the Gulf said that 
Britain was abnegating her 
responsibilities. 


The semi-official Emirates 
News linked the abolition of 
BNOC with Norway's refusal 
to cut its production, saying 
that “the two major Western 
European producers wish to do 
nothing to help maintain price 
stability”. 

A spokesman for the Nige- 
rian National Petroleum Corpo- 
ration said that Nigeria had 
never had any faith in BNOC'a 
ability to sustain prices and he 
called for a stronger body to 
replace it 

In London, a spokesman for 
UK Offshore Operators As- 
sociation said he had been sur- 
prised that the Government 
had made up its mind: so 
quickly. But he added: “Our 
members would rather do their 
own pricing and I don't think 


that they are going to shed 
many tears - over BNOC’s 
abolition." 

The smaller companies, how- 
ever, will lose money because 
of the move. Whereas the 
multinationals,, which have 
their own refining operations, 
sell their participation crude 
to BNOC and buy it hack 
again at the same, official 
price, the smaller firms — 
with only exploration and pro- 
duction interests — benefit 
handsomely from the arrange- 
ment whereby BNOC buys SI 
per cent of their output at an 
official price higher than thaljL 
which they could otherwise ob- 
tain on the spot market. 

The existence of BNOC alsu 
relieved them of the chore of 
having to make cargoes out of 
their often modest output. 


Code for investment adverts 


By Margaret Dibben, 

Money Editor 

New rules governing the ad- 
vertising of investments have 
been agreed between the build- 
ing societies, banks and. fi- 
nance houses. They have 
drawn up a code of conduct 
setting out exactly how inter- 
est rates must be described. 

The Bank of England) and 
tiie Registry of Friendly Soci- 
eties are behind this agree- 
ment which has been prompted 
by the banks* and finance 
houses' switch to Composite 
Rate Tax from April & The 
trade associations involved- are 
concerned that customers will 
be able to com pa re interest 
rates accurately when ah their 
members are paying interest to 
savers after deducting tax. 

The common term to be 


used in advertisements will be 
“net" whffch, as now, is the 
rate paid after allowing tor 
basic rate tax. This figure 
must be shown in all advertise- 
ments unless the information 
is aimed at overseas investors 
who are still, entitled to receive 
bank interest without tax 
deducted. 

Most advertisers will choose 
to show how much this rate is 
worth to a basic rate taxpayer 
and in future this must be 
called the “gross equivalent” 
which is the net rate plus the 
30 per cent allowed for tax. 

The word “gross" can only 
be used on occasions when the 
interest can be paid without 
tax deducted 

A fourth term, “Com- 
pounded Annual Rate ” with 
vie inevitable acronym CAR 
can be used in addition to any 


of the foregoing three terms 
and will show the interest rate 
compounded to indicate what 
is actually paid in a year if thre 
intercut Is added more often 
than annually. . 

The Building Societies Asso- . 
riation, British Bankers Assort#* 
ation and Finance Houses As- 
sociation will all ensure that 
their members comply with 
the new code and they also 
hope others will adopt the guide 
lines. 

The “net” or “ gross figure 
will be the contract ural rate of 
interest and in advertisements 
no other rate, can be given 
more prominence. Other regu- 
lations in the cade say that 
advertisements must say how 
frequently interest is paid and 
that rates are subject to varia- 
tion and show withdrawal con- 
ditions. 


Brokers poach retail 
analysts from BHS 


By Margareta Pagano, 

City Correpsondeut 

Capel-Cure Myers has 
poached two senior executives 
from British Home Stores to 
head its retail research team 
after the recent mass walk-out 
by its leading analysts. They 
are Mr Tim Wood, an asso- 
ciate director of BHS who has 
been in charge of corporate 
and financial planning, and his 
analyst colleague, Mr David 
Stoddart, COM is expected to 
announce the appointments to 
its clients today. 

The appointment are seen as 
coup for CCM, one of the 
City's leafing stockbrokers, 
which was left stunned by the 
defection of its five-strong 
retail team in February. Lea 
by Mr John Richards, they 
joined rival brokers, Wood 
Mackenzie, who are understood 
to have paid an extremely 


high “golden hello" premium 
to take on the team. Wood 
Mackenzie had previously no 
specialist retail research team. 

Under Mr Richards, CCM’s 
team was a close second to 
Scrimgeour Kemp-Gee in the 
Continental Illinois league 
trifle ranking of specialist 
broking teams. 

• A third appointment to the 
new CCM team is Ms Nikki 
Adamson, formerly editor of 
Stores Equipment News. 

• Mr David Reid, who has 
just resigned as finance direc- 
tor of International Stores, 
could move to Tesco. The 
supermarket giant, which 
recently took on Mr David 
Caulfield as managing director 
of retail operations from Inter- 
national, said talks had taken 

E lace but no agreement had 
een reached. ' Mr Reid 
resigned after Dee Corporation 
took control of International. 


Iberia chairman sacked 


The. Spanish stale . airline 
Iberia announced yesterday it 
has sacked its chairman anfld 
mounting controversy over fi- 
nances and safety. 

An -airline spokesman said 
Mr Carlos Espinosa de los 
Monteros was sacked on 
Wednesday night by the par- 
ent -state industrial holding 
INI and replaced by Mr Narcis 
Andrea, chairman of the 
Banco de Credito Local. 

During Mr 'Espinosa’s 14- 
month administration, Iberia 
was hit .by a pilots’ strike 
which lasted a month, a six- 


day walk-out by maintenance 
workers last summer and 
losses of 870 million in 1984. 

The dismi ssal came shortly 
after Mr Espinosa was in- 
volved in a public row with 
the Transport Minister, Mr 
Enrique Baron, whose depart- 
ment Espinosa said in a maga- 
zine interview was obstructing 
his work. 

Iberia is hoping' to shore up 
losses by next year through a 
recovery plan calling for 900 
lay-offs in its 24,000-strong 
workforce and other belt-tight- 
ening measures. — Reuter. 


Jopling in milk battle 


By Rosemary Collins, 
Agriculture Correspondent 
The Government has decided 
to argue within the EEC that 
farmers should be allowed to 
lease milk production quotas, 
separate from the land to 
which they were allocated, but 
will refuse to try to win agree- 
ment to the sale of quota with- 
out its accompanying land. 

The decision announced by 
the Agriculture Minis ter, Mr 
Michael Jopling, yesterday, 
comes after a heated row be- 
tween the farmers’ organisa- 
tions, who want to be able to 
buy and sell quotas freely, and 
the landowners' organisations, 
! including county councils, who 
•have favoured a leasing system 
i which would leave' the capital 


value of quotas tied to individ- 
ual farms. 

-At present leasing and sale 
of quota is only allowed by the 
EEC provided that the land is 
leased or sold, too, and that 
roughly no more than 20,000 
litres of milk quota goes with 
each hectare of land. 

Mr Jopling maintains that he 
is not siding with the landown- 
ers’ lobby in deciding to fight 
for a leasing system, but is 
only taking note of political 
reality. 

There is strenuous opposi- 
tion within the council of EEC 
farm ministers to the sale of 
quotas without land, because 
of fears that it would depopu- 
late rural areas and hit rural 
employment prospects where 


farms are left without quota, 
and where the land is unsuit- 
able for crop cultivation. - ■ ■ 

' There wifi be opposition to 
the leasing of quotas, too, but 
Mr Jopling calculates that this 
will be less intense. Either 
scheme would require new leg- 
islation, but in the case of 
quota sales, it would have to 
be primary legislation which 
might take up to two years to 
be enacted and implemented. 

Leasing could be Introduced 
more quickly, given EEC ap- 
proval, and could speed the 
distnbtuion of quota from 
farmers who have more than 
they need to those suffering 
hardship because they have too 
little, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture believes,; 


NEWS , 
IN BRIEF 


THE sacking last year of 
Professor Gordon Dickson, 
chairman of the Agricultural 
Wages Board, allegedly be- 
cause of pressure brought to 
hear by tbe National Farm- 
ers’ Union on the Ministry- of 
Agriculture, has "dealt a 
mortal blow to the suppos- 
edly independent status of 
the board and in particular 
Ha chairman” the Labour 
Party farming spokesman, 
Bryn nor John, said 
yesterday. 

Professor Dickson was 
regarded by the NFU as pro# 
worker, and the union ad- 
mits that it criticised him 
both publicly and privately, 
but denies making any for- 
mal request for bis removal. 


The Chancellor could em- 
bark on more useful public 
spending without breaching 
his £7 billion borrowing tar- 
get for next year by the 
device of bringing forward 
tax revenues, Mr Ian 
Wrigglesworth, the SDP*s 
economic spokesman said 
yesterday. Mr Wrigglesworth 
argued that the Chancellor 
had indulged in a deliberate 
attempt to talk down expec- 
tations of Tuesday’s budg* 
in recent weeks so that he 
could make a bigger impact 


FRENCH car maker, Peugeot 
is to invest £54 million in a 
new pick-up truck and estate 
car manufacturing plant near 
Guanghou, China. The joint 
venture between Peugeot and 
the Chinese follows last 
year's £50 million investment 
in China by Volkswagen of 
Germany. 


MR ROBIN Stormonth-Dar- 
ting, chairman of stock- 
brokers La rag and 
Cruiek shank, has been ap- 
pointed deputy-chairman of 
the Take-Over Panel. He 
takes over from Mr Marti 
Jacombs who gave up thir' 
post after being appointed 
deputy chairman of' the new 
Securities and Investment 
Board. 


THE European Commission 
yesterday called upon Euro- 
pean Community countries to 
back plans for a new round 
of Gatt multilateral trade 
talks which it said should 
take account of both West- 
ern and Third World needs. 

A spokesman said the Com- 
mission believed trade minis- 
ters of the 90-nation Gatt 
.(General Agreement on Taifr.-. 
iffs and Trade! could begin 
talks in late 1936 if top offi- 
cials agreed a programme fix 
November 1985. 
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Andrew Cornelius on the problems facing 
an already depleted British fleet 


T V that’s twice the size of a tennis court 




beleaguered shipowners 


rts 



AS BUDGET' day approaches 
there are few. grounds for 
*■* optimism .at the General 
Council of British Shipping, 
which speaks for the coun- 
try's beleaguered shipping in- 
dustry. Hosting yet another 
lunch to argue the case for 
shipping Mr Bill Mercies- 
Wilson, the president, who 
also chairs Ocean Transport 
& Trading, one of the few 
remaining publicly quoted 
•- shipping . companies, ; repeats 
his well rehearsed plea for 
greater awareness by govern- 
ment of the critical problems 
facing the industry. 

, ; The British fleet has 
halved in' the past decade. 
More than 25,000 merchant 
seamen have left the indus- 
try since the recession began 
r to bite in 1980, most never to 
return. Britain is virtually 
alone in - f ailing to offer its 
shipowners incentives to in- 
vest in new tonnage, or sub- 

- sidise existing tonnage. The 

- seemingly endless decline of 
the fleet also poses serious 
questions about whether the 

• country could ever again 

- mount an operation like the 
Falk lands war, where the 49 

... merchant ships requisitioned 
by the Government played a 
vital role. 

Mr Menries-Wilson, ably 
supported by Mr Peter Le 
Cbeminant, a former Perma- 
nent Secretary at the Cabi- 
net Office, and now director 
4 general of the GCBS, have 
lobbied Government at the 
highest levels. Mrs Thatcher 
joined them for lunch and 
echoed her support for the 
industry which contributes 
more than £2 billion each 
year to Britain's overseas 
earnings. This is £700 million 
a year more than the avia- 
tion industry, the shipping 
men told her. 

Throw in the protectionism 
of the US and our European 
rivals, who doggedly prevent 
outsiders taking their coastal ' 
-u trades, and the shipowners 
r have a strong case. British 
shipowners even have to 
■cough up the entire £44 mil- 
lion animal bill' for running 
Britain's Lighthouses. -which. 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY «VEN that a 
balnce oFthe RwhUr Wm Jm jUmk 
on Wedaoday. 17Ui April. lWSTfor 
the preparation of warrants (or aflnW 
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per 25c Ordinary Shan. H ' approved 
at the AoniiaJ Mneral Mertinq lp be 
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Lhmmb MM. Lazanl Frnes. Parts. 

(Sgrf.) of 

Cnmsany Seoeurv 

SMI Ce ntre. 

London. SE1 7NA. 

14th Maidi. 1985. 


weekend yachtsmen and -fish- 
ermen use scot free. 

To rub salt into the wound 
we also ehip in £10 winTy«i a 
year to help pay for Irish 
lighthouses according to the 
terms of an Anglo-Irish 
agreement earlier . t his cen- 
tury which has yet to be 
amended. 

Mr Mercies- Wilson insists : 
"We are not bolding out a 
begging bowL We are merely 
. pointing out the problems. 
The Government has a 
choice. Esther it helps out 
the industry. If not ship- 
owners wHL continue to di- 
versify into other areas.” 

The GGBS points to the 

S pectacular success of conrpa- 
es Uke Trafalgar Honse, 
which owns Conan!, P&O, 
and -British and Common- 
wealth, in non-shipping' 
areas. ** TTiese companies no 
longer depend on shipping 
for profits,” Mr Menries-Wil- 
son says. 

Although these arguments 
are apparently being heard 
ip Westminster, there is 
scant hope for shipowners in 
the forthcoming budget. 
Minor concessions are ex- 
pected to encourage invest- 
ment in second hand step- 
ping, and also by specifying 
shipping as one of the indus- 
tries where investors will 
qualify for the top rate tax 
relief available under the 
Business Expansion Schema 
More significant are the 
longer term developments 
which are in hand at the 
Department of Transport, 
which has taken respon- 
sibility for shipping from the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry “so that all things 
that move are under one 
roof.” 

Mr David ' Mitchell, the 
minister responsible for' ship- 
ping. displays none of the 
doom about the future of 
the industry which is preva- 
lent in the City of London. 
He admits that he is con- 
cerned by the recent intro- 
duction of $1 billion apiece, 
investments in hew tonnage 
by the US lines and Ever- 
green, in Tbiwan, whose new 
roundtbeworid services have 
sent diactowaves through an 
industry already fightin g 
against over tonnage and 
slashed charter rates. 

Bat Mr Mitchell wffll not 
concede ground on the major 
issues. " Some people say 
that we could never fight. an*. 7 
otijter' Falklands,” 'Tie. says. '■ 
But Mr Mitchell points cot 
that there are between 700 
and EDO vessels under the 
UK flag, another 400 UK- 
owned vessels registered An 
overseas dependencies and' a 
further . 250 flagged out to 
other nations, which could 
be. requisitioned in .an 
emergency. 

Mi Mitchell also questions 
some of the GCBS figures on * 
the, dedhnng fleet. “Over 
half of the dedine An the 
UK fleet sfnee 1975 is iw . 
tankers,” he says. ” That’s 
not entirely unrelated to the 
fact that. we- used to import- 
oil from the Middle East by 
tanker and we now bring in 
North Sea oil. by pipeline.” r 
The UK also has the 


second largest container fleet 
An Europe {after West Ger- 
many) and the seventh larg- 
est fleet in the world, which 
is more than enough to meet 
the UK’s trading demands. 

Meantime; the Department 
1 of Transport is ploughing 
ahead on several fronts In an 
attempt to overcome some of 
the problems of shipowners; 

One of Mr Mitchell’s first 
tasks when taking on the 
shipping portfolio was to' im- 
prove relations between the 
Government and the indus- 
try, which were - soured- 
partly by the predecessor, 
Mr Iain Spsroat, who won few 
-friends by persistently criti- 
; - citing shipowners for poor 
efficiency and weak 
management 

Departmental efforts to im- 
‘ prove safety and - inspection 
- procedures have also been 
intensified. More than 35 per 
cent of all ships docking in 
Britain are inspected, against 
the 25 per cent inspection 
target set by the EEC, in the 
continuing battle to wipe out 
old and unsafe capacity. 

Mr Mitchell has also had 
discussions with the Irish Gov- 
ernment about lighthouses, 
the Norwegian Government 
. about the impossible fade 
faced by British owners in 
trying to -charter their off- 
shore vessels In Norwegian 
waters, and introduced a 
study of lighthouse charges, 
which is considering whether 
it would be possible to offset 
some of the costs to yachts- 
men. 

• A further study of Brit- 
ain’s shipping requirements' 
in specific types of tonnage 
through to the 1990s. is also 
due to report during the 
summer, to establish once- 
ond-for all what size fleet we 
need for strategic reasons. 

But Mr MiteheH is pinning 
most of his hopes on a major 
breakthrough in negotiations 
to dete rmin e a European 
stepping policy, which 1 ends 
protectionism within the EEC, 
and on the outcome of long- 
standing discussions to pre- 
vent further protectionism in 
: the US. 

Shipowners remain scepti- 
cal about the outcome of 
these discussions. But Mr 
Mitchell is heartened by the 
fact that a final draft Euro- 
pean dripping policy, to end 
protectionism. As likely to be 
ratified by the Council of- 
Ilimsfers within the. next 
few weeks. Discussions with. 
Ihe US have also reached an 
advanced stage and could 
mean a commitment that 
there should be no further 
moves by the ad mi ni str ation 
there to further - protect its 
trades. 

This agreement could take 
effect immediately aid pave 
, the way for further discus- 
sions to breakdown the pro- 
tectionism which already ex- 
ists, in the US, enshrined by 
the Jones Acts which give 
all coastal trades to "US -Step- 
pers. The EEC initiative 
could take a further' 18 
months to- take effect, Mr 
Mitchell’ admits. 

Until then the industry 
has to bank on the budget to 
ease its problems. „ 




IN 1984 

• Record profit, with strong growth in second 
six-months 

• Excellent results from cold storage companies; 
recovery by reinforcement busi ne sses 

• Road haulag e earnings improved but profits ; 
held back by cost of establishing new 

overnight freight service 

• Substantial investment in dishibutionstores 

and facilities 

• Overseas companies now account for 40% of. 
capital employed 

• Caoital expenditure during 1884, £47mMon, 
much of which has yet to contribute to profit . 

_ Groundwork of past year willbenefit results in 
iQRSwhichshoul d be another good year 

results in brief 

Turnover 

Profit before tax 

■Earnings per share 

niTridend per share- 


1984 1983 : % 

■■ Stm £m Change 

4343 367.7 +18% 

24.1 21.0 +15% 

10.83p 10.12p + 7% 
5.6p , 5,0p +12% 
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There’s plenty of 
fun but riot too 
much science at 
Japan’s hltech 
fair, reports 
Robert Whymant 


JAPAN opens its Science 
and Technology World Fair 
at Tsukuba, 45 miles north- 
east of Tokyo, this weekend 
with the aim of burying the 
notion that, the Japanese are 
mere copiers of . other 
people's bright ideas. Expo 
85, in which more than 40 
countries have _ taken space, 
is a showcase for Japan as a 
hitech leader and an ad- 
vertisement for Tsukuba 
Science City, home of several 


scientific research institutes 
whose charms are little ap- 
preciated by industry or the 
public. 

_ - Colourful and imaginative, ' 
it is the carnival aspect of 
the exhibition that should at- 
tract the crowds — the orga- 
nisers hope 20 million visi- 
tors will pass through the 
gates during the six-month 
run. 

Sony Corporation hopes 
Expo 85 will be remembered 
for •'Jumbotron,” a televi- 
sion screen twice the size of 
a tennis court. The Mitsui 
Group believes it has a win- 
ner in the world’s first 
waterfall that functions as a 
mammoth screen to show the 
story of a warm relationship 
between a youth and a robot 
by multiple . projection 
techniques. 

Anticipating an Influx of 
children, a group of compa- 
nies put up the world’s big- 


gest big wbccl which is some 
25 storeys high. Again with 
an eye on record books, the 
world’s biggest, or most pro- 
lific tomato plant , is on show 
in one of the Japanese gov- 
ernment pavilions, with 
10,000 tomatoes ripening in 
sunlight conveyed along opti- 
cal fibres. 

“See the future before it 
gets here " was the slogan of 
the Expo 85 promoters until 
they replaced it with a more 

logical catch phrase. If the 
original lofty concept was a 
preview of the twenty-first 
century, it gave way in the 
course of seven years' plan- 
ning to a more mundane tar- 
get of mounting a show that 
would draw crowds to the dis- 
dained Science City of 
Tsukuba and. with luck, pay- 
back some of the S2fl billion 
sunk into this 350-acre site 
among the paddy fields. 

So rather than aim for the 


highest stars in the hi>tech 
firmament, the fair settles 
for entertaining mechanics, 
sometimes only tenuously 
related to the theme of 
"dwelling and surroundings 
— science and ' technology 
for man at home.” 

The Jumbotron screen, for 
instance, does not make use 
of the VLsl (very large 
scale integrated circuit). 
Fujitsu designed its graphics 
show with a supercomputer 
but does not put one on dis- 
play in its pavilion. Fujitsu 
introduces the world’s largest 
robots, and elsewhere there 
are friendly robots that draw 
visitors's portraits and play 
musical instruments. But the 
most advanced robots in 
practical use are not here, 
but busily labouring on the 
assembly line in Nissan and 
Toyota factories. 

“Don’t expect to see the 
most advanced technology 


here,” warns Takemochi Ishii, 
a professor of Tokyo Univer- 
sity who helped plan Expo 
85. “ What we wanted to 
show is rather the interface 
between man and technol- 
ogy.” Dr Ishii, an adviser to 
tbe Prime . - Minister on 
science, makes the point that 
this world fair is less ambi- 
tious then the exhibition at 
Osaka 15 years ago. 

The Osaka. Fair took up 
three times as much laud 
area, had 30 more countries 

S artlcipating, and was like 
span’s “coming out party” 
at a time when the nation 
was flushed with the forward 
momentum of high growth. 
Fifteen years ago Japan 
needed to reach ahead of it- 
self to makp an international 
impact. 

“ Now Japan does not have 
to advertise its abilities. We 
arc more self-confident,” says 
Dr Ishii. 


1984 was an outstanding year 
for the Group -not only in terms 
of financial success. 


It saw great growth in awareness , 
across the world, of our name 
and capability, and it witnessed 
major developments in both 
product range and geographical 
spread 

Co^af the AimwUltportuffibe posted to (& shareholders on 4th April 1985. 

Jfyoa would lUte a copy, please write to The Secretary. 
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1 1984 results of Kleinwort, Benson. Lonsdale pic 1 

for the year aided 31st December 

a* disclosed (Unaudited) 

1983 

(Audited) 

Profit before taxation 

£44.5m 

£32. 5m 

Profit after taxation 

£30.3m 

£21. 7m 

Earnings per share 

54. Ip 

39.7p 

Ibtal dividend per share 

14p 

12p 

Shareholders’ funds 

£253m 

£2 15m 

Capital resources 

£416m 

£292m 

Total assets 

£4, 702m 

£4£40m 
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* l>OX GOOD NEWS t . QUALITY STREET CA PETITS CRACKS hx. 

CUPTOOTYFROOjl ISYORKffiPOLOESG ^OTS DE BOURGOGNE , 

X NAKS WHEAT CRUNCHIES BLACK MAGIC CAR^.aVlAC KIT KAT DOUBLE CEN . 
j.WALNUT WHIPS DRIFTER ROWNTREFS JELLIES DAIRY BOX MINTOLA JAFFAS l 
tTER BREAKAWAY ROWNTREE’S FRUIT PASTILLES AND FRUIT GUMS NIK NAKS Wa 
f JOT KAT MATCHMAKERS TOM'S GREAT AMERICAN SNACKS TOOTY FROOTIES BRi 
'ICKLES MUNCHIES TOFFO LION BARBLUE RIBAND SUNRISE BROS CADDY PETITS C 
)LA PAN YAN PICKLES DOUBLE CENTRE SUN PAT PETITS CRACKS REVE NOIR ESCAR< 
HIES WEEKEND CREAMOLA RILEYS CRISPS SMARTTES ESCARGOTS DE BOURGOGN 
LAGIC FOX’S GLACIER MIN™ CHOCO CROSSIES QUAT ^STREET YORIOE POLO BI 


“RAGE TURTLES GOLDE T 
"MARTIES CHOCO CROi. 
NUTCHOS LAURA SEC 
">N ROLLS TEX COFFEE 
KIT KAT QUALITY STRi 
*S AFTER EIGHT AERO 


FOLKY NUTS AERO R' 
LANVIN CARAMACN 
TOFFEE CRISP WILSC 
ISP MINTIES JELLY T( 
T COFFEE CRISP MIIU 


\NTALES WILSON ROLL* 
MAKERS DAIRYBOX GC 
JCX MINTS BAR ONE M r 
MINT IMPERIALS CHA? 

E FANTALES WILSON F 
SCHIES YORKIE POLO 


MIRAGE TURTLES MI 
ROLO LAURA SECORT) NUTCHOS PETITS CRACKS DOUBLE CENF 
LITY STREET YO^’ E VIOLET CRUMBLE ^EK END TOM’S G T 


MERICAN SN ' 
NfEMINT’ 
RM T 


LAURA SECORD NIK 
WILSONS XXX MINT 
AFTER EIGHT AERO I 
S DOUBLE CENTRE T 
T NIK NAKS WHEAT ( 
CRUNCHIES SUNRISI 
CARAMAC MATCHM 


"WHEAT CRU 
~T)LOTO T 
"OLF 



Results in Brief 

Turnover 

1984 

£ra 

._ . 1156.5 

1983 

£m 

951.9 

Trading Profit 

93.8 

73.4 

Interest 

19.3 

12.2 

Profit before Taxation 

74.5 

612 

Taxation 

. 16.5 

14.9 

Profit after Taxation 

58.0 

46.3 

Preference dividends 

0.1 

01 

Profit attributable to 


ordinary shareholders before 



extraordinary items 

57.9 

46.2 

Earnings per ordinary share 

36.0p 

30.9p 


* Pre-tax profits up 22%. Earnings per share up 17%. 

* Final ordinary dividend 7.4p per share. Total 
ordinary dividend up 13%. 

•k Strong performance in North America. 

•k One-fifth profits from snacks and groceries - 
one-third from North America. 

* Arecord amount spent on capital investment, all 

. financed from group cash flow, and balance sheet 
still strong. 

* Profit growth in all UK businesses and in Europe. 

* Return on Shareholders Funds up from 12.8% to 
13.8%. Return on assets improving. 

* New management structure to foster growth. 


<Ip Rowntree Mackintosh 
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At the cutting edge 


Ann Hills on a speciality laser operation Pjj 



was among a mere five per 
cent shove 40 Financial as- 
sistance for study came from 
the Business Graduates Loan 
Scheme. 


seven lasers bought in the 
mid 1970s and by 1980 oat of 
date, but the customer record 
was good. 


Believing that “a good idea 
arde] 


is far harder to come by than 


capital," Christopher put out 
feelers dunpg his 


SMALL 

BUSINESS 


LASER Cutting <1981) is turn- 
ing over £500,000 worth of 
business this year, making 
holes in metal and ceramic. 
In ceramic they can be cut at 
the rate of a quarter of a mil- 
lion per minute, often to a 
fraction of a hair's width. 

The story goes back six 
years when Christopher 
Peace — the 13lh generation 
in the family firm — special- 
ists in .steel and precision en- 
gineering — was left without 
a job. Samuel Peace was tak- 
en over, leaving virtually no 
redundancy pay. 


year of 

study’ "Engineering and ma- 
terials' processing seemed 
the likeliest answer, bark 
home amid Sheffield's steeJ 
industry, though that was 
beginning to suffer from the 
recession." His search, 
through letters to banks and 
accountants, advertisements 
and personal contacts, 
brought news or 72 possibili- 
ties — some bizarre. He re- 
jected the firm making cylin- 


Seven days later, with a 
partner in the shape of the 
chairman of the company 
which had boughl out Samuel 
Peace, a deal was struck. 
Laser Cutting (1981) Ltd., was 
acquired for a few thousand 
pounds with a stock of mate- 
rials for the fast growing 
micro electronic industry 
(worth several thousand 
pounds in themselves), the 


company records and good- 


will.' The redundant lasers 
were sold off elsewhere. 


A new laser, costing £54.000 
was bought from the United 


drjcal hard boiled eggs to put 

alfJewish. 


into pies and a hal 
half-Christian cemetery in 
quest of new ideas. 


States and production begun 
me 


He wrote a dissertation on 
the acquisition of a technical- 
ly based company and Indus- 
trial and Commercial 
Finance Company was the as- 
sessor. proving a useful con- 
tact with inside experience. 


16 weeks after the take-over, 
and within three months the 
workforce — "three of us — 
me. a foreman and techni- 
cian" — were on shiftwork, 
•with the machine putting in a 
16 -hoar day. Christopher’s 
partner had connections with 



wm 


a series of companies, one of 
id laser cutting 


First came a false start: be 


which requirec 
services — so this became a 
kind of "mother ship.” a dis- 


joined a company making 


At the age of 40. ripe for 


change, with a background in 
the Navy and seeing the 
world (he began in engineer- 
ing in Canada and South 
Africa) Christopher Peace 
look a masters degree in 
business administration at 
Cranfield. “This was the turn- 
ing point of my career. The 
course, with Sir Clive Sin- 
clair among the lecturers, 
was fantastic.” 

This mature student quali- 
fied in the top half, though he 


equipment for rolling of steel 
rods on the day the steel 
strike started and the techni- 
cal director had a heart 
attack. 


tomer and supplier of backup 
the accounts. 


staff to run 


Next, still in Sheffield, 
near the family home — a 
renovated house by a river in 
the Peak District National 
Park — he discovered Plascut 
Group, stainless steel stock- 
holders. The strike had hit 
hard and Christopher visited 
part of the firm. Laser Cutr 
ting, on the day the receiver 
was appointed. This was a 
pioneering concern with 


All went smoothly until, 
two days before the one-year 
warranty on the laser ex- 
pired. the machine burst into 
flames. Customers bad to 
wait 17 weeks for production 
to resume — an extra four 
weeks because the replace- 
ment coming from California 
was wrecked in a motorway 
crash. 


Today a small workforce, 
operators, salesman and ad- 
ministrator. have several 
lasers in operation. Most of 
the employees were previous- 


ly unemployed because of the 
recession, but Sheffield was 
the right choice with a pool of 
skilled labour. "Almost 
everyone receives training of 
one form or another and 
close links are maintained 
with the polytechnic, univer- 
sity and uranfteld," says the 
boss. 

The company is based on 
an industrial estate on the 
city outskirts, in property 
shared with a bearing distrib- 
utor who wanted to retain a 
trade counter. That agree- 
ment led to a reasonably 
priced space, with suppliers 
and customers on the 
doorstep. 

Laser Cutting's speciality is 
supplying ceramic compo- 
nents used for linking silicon 
chip to printed circuit board 
the microelectronics 


^t^S^sf^-Ckristopher Peace and laser cutter 

imported ■ from ‘Japan* and. 
once drilled, travels the 


Finance Scheme. Thus lasers 
in this -smallish workshop 


world again. Some pieces will Ht will be able to work at pow- 
be bases for chips in hearing L era of 150 watt to 1500 watt — 
aids being assembled in Swe- tf making it the widest range in 
den for the NHS. others for L‘ the country. 


in 


IU LUC UllLI 

industry. The ceramic is 


the Ministry of. Defence's 

weaponry. 

They are 'used in anything 
from building pace-makers to 
landing jumbo jets. Parts are 
in use in the space shuttle, 
and will probably be in satel- 
lites within months. 

Christopher Peace claims 
that success is partly due to 
Laser Cutting being prepared 
to take on short runs — from 
1,000 to 20,000 items. 

The idea is to stay small 
and capit&l intensive, cutting 
ceramics and special steels. 
A £140.000 laser is on order to 
cut metals np to half an inch 
thick, with grants from the 
Small Industries Engineering 


Laser Cutting was the first 
firm to use the new facsmile 
transmitting machine at Shef- 
field's Chamber of Commerce 
to secure a substantial order 
with detailed drawings from 
Scandinavia. The drawings 
were received on Christmas 
Eve and the order was start- 
ed -over the holidays. 

Christopher Peace, a jovial 
enthusiast, used all the re- 
sources to hand to research 
the market and find a suit- 
able company to acquire to 
develop a new career in the 
middle of the second indus- 
trial revolution — a parallel 
with his aocestor Samuel 13 
generations ago. 


Managing the technology by Richard Mole and Nino Pucacco 


MOST people are quite una- 
ware of the intellectual, 
imaginative and intensely 
practical dimensions needed 
in the successful synthesis of 
engineering and commercial 
skills in a small business. The 
following description of a 
small engineering business 
may partially fill this 
vacuum. 

Our future engineering 
proprietor left school at the 
age of fourteen to begin an 
electrical engineering 

apprenticeship with a com- 
pany that made generators. In 
1962. and by then a middle- 
aged foreman, he left to set up 
a company with a colleague. 
Each raised £250 as venture 
capital and established an 
electrical engineering busi- 
ness which made smalt gener- 
ators. 

The business grew rapidly 
from very humble begin- 
nings. Money for a factory was 


borrowed from the forerun- 
ner of C.o.S.LR-A. at a very 
attractive rate of interest, and 
other loans were available for 


equipment and working capi- 


luipm 

taJ. The I.C.F.C. loaned a 


further £50.000 in 1965. The 
products 


company s products were 
highly successful. Export per- 
formance was recognised in 
1969 with the Queen's Award 
to Industry. 

By 1973 a Nottinghamshire 
based company which manu- 
factured mining equipment 
made a successful takeover 
bid and he gradually with- 
drew from the com pany. 

He was very pleased to be 
approached in 1978 by the 
proprietor of a small com- 
pany which made and sup- 
plied the components used in 
electric fencing systems. It 
was evident that a wind- 
powered generator could 
recharge batteries in-situ at 
remote sites, provided there 


was some wind. A second 
company, Marlec Engineer- 
ing, was set up to manufac- 
ture wind-powered gener- 
ators. 

He had a thorough grasp of 
the technology of electrical 
generation and some idea of 
the design, development and 
manufacturing problems that 
lay ahead. He aimed to pro- 
duce a generator which was 
effective at low wind speeds 
of around 4 m.p.h. This was an 
important advance as similar 
sized wind generators from 
the United States and Canada 
require wind speeds of 
around 10 m.p.h. to re-start 
generating following a lull. 

The proprietor has enjoyed 
modifying the product in 
response to requests by cus- 
tomers for help in specific 
circumstances. The Marine 
version was developed to 
recharge boat batteries in 
situ. It has a number of 


special features which reduce 
;ne transmission of vibration 


to the superstructure of small 
boats and to improve resist- 
ance to the particularly harsh 
and corrosive conditions at 
sea. 

A range of generators is 
under development for tasks 
as diverse as providing power 
for remote telecommunica- 
tions switching stations, tele- 
vision repeater stations, 
emergency standby systems, 
and for military use. 

The company employs four 
young people, with an aver- 
age age of eighteen years, 
who rotate the varions pro- 
duction tasks. A young girl 
has additional secretarial 
functions and also deals with 
inputs to the microcomputer. 
This is used, among other 
things, for production control 
and stock control of raw mate- 
rials and boughl-in items. 

Marlec purchased the small 


business microcomputer 
early in 1983 with standard 
accounting software and stock 


control programs. The prop- 


rietor was never especial! 
interested in accounting or 
financial management sys- 
tems in his previous com- 
pany. The microcomputer 
appealed primarily because 
it seemed to offer him perso- 
nal control for very little 
effort. 

The programs were not 
without their teething prob- 
lems. however, and iL took a 
few days of outside assistance 
commissioned from the 
Loughborough University 
Department of Management 
before jtheir fiill promise 
could be realised. The prop- 


rietor now actively enjoys 
if work 


being in control of work in 
progress, stock, debtors and 
cash. 

In short, the product is 
innovative, and internatio- 


nally successful, because it is 
soundly developed, very well 
made, and highly praised by 
existing users. The company 
is successful partly because 
the proprietor is oriented to 
producing machines with 
better technical specifica- 
tions than the competition, 
but also because he has shown 
himself capable of coming to 
grips with product costing, 
management accounting, 
cash management, financial 
accounting and marketing. 

Marlec is a success story 
which shows that there need 
be no barriers between com- 
mercial acumen and 
engineering know-how. The 
proprietor has developed 
commercial skills after his 
engineering education in the 
classic mould — on the job. 

Dr Mole » o lecturer hi the 
Department of Management 
Sciences at the Loughborough 
University of Technology. 



to the market 


SIGNPOST 


. L n i nl . A cnsler- 


in 


A. SERIES of new initiatives 
aimed at existing firms, dis- 
advantaged groups, and 
social : entrepreneurs is* 
planned by Entrust, the Tyne 
and Wear based enterprise 
agency set up three years* ago 
■ as one of eleven pilot pro- 
jects sponsored by the Euro- 
pean Social Fund, 
b En trust's latest progress 
report .will consolidate aim 
farther develop its exuding 
services for those redundant 
and unemployed in the coun- 
ty.. The new projects will be 
directed at owners and man- 
agers, of existing firms with 
potential for growth and 
diversification, disadvan- 
-faged groups such as the long 
term unemployed or women 
_ la- 


* lU h£ms S SmV rafSonl.es 

KJfS n tW i ocal labour mar. 

id Ihe type of PWJte 
the public sector can 

SP Kher seminar "rgamsed 


lowing 

TnfSSSSt.ononthcfflr.lo-n 

IM-nSlSS 

Exchange. Bath- Street. 
ri-SSnw G7 41 Kt. telephone 
Ml 332 mid *be >Wond 


wanting to' re-enter , 'the — 
tK&r market, and social en- 


fmmJim Duffy- lnl » Bumiwm 
N ew Enterprise 


si 


»JC< 

Workshops. 


South West 


trepreneurs who want to es- 
tablish local community 
enterprises or employment 
Initiatives. 

It is also planned to expand 
Uie agency's technology trans- 
fer. activity to encourage a 
larger number of local small 
ana medium sized companies 
to introduce new products 
and processes. 

The technology transfer 


Liverpool *i -3 *4 A R. telephone 
051.708-0952. 


^ S 'Dork.To\ti*lh, 


■ V 
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unit has already mined some 
ith loot! 


credibility will 
says the reporf. 


bnx 


firms. 

Entrust 

forward a range of 
. . . _Ie products and under- 
takes the necessary market 
research where a company 
lacks the skills or resources 
and takes the product from 
conception through prototyp- 
ing, often with the help of 
Tyne and Wear Innovation 
Centre, to launch and . the . 
creation of sales income. 

Entrust is based at SWS 
House, Stoddart Street, New- 
castle upon Tyne NE2 -IAN. 
telephone 0632-61483& 


WEST Midlands 
Board and the merchant 
'bank Lazards hove joined- lo 
launch a regional unit trust, 
designed to attract pension 
fund capital into the West 
Midlands for investment in 
local companies. . 

hazards has already formed 
four similarly regionally 
based fands and has also 
linked with the »rhb 
Development Agency to boost 
investment in Welsh industry. 

WMEB can be contacted at 
Uoyds Bank Chambers. 75 
Edmund Street. Birmingham 
B3 311 D, telephone 021-236 
8855. 


tf 




AN international seminar on 
government procurement and 
small firms wilt be held at 
Wiston House. Sussex, on 
June 2-4. organised Jointly by 
the Economist Conference 
Unit and Wilton Park 
Conferences. 

The seminar is aimed at 
small firm and procurement 
specialists, directors and 
managers of small and 
medium sized enterprises, as 
well as large firm managers. 
Emphasis will be given to 
procurement in. defence and 
other areas. 

Further information can be 
obtained from Catherine 
Mortie. Economist Confer- 
ence Unit. 23 St Jamei k a 
Street, London SW1A 1HG, 
telephone 01-8® 7000. exten- 
sion 42ft 


THE new director of the 
Cheshire based enterprise 
agency. . Macclesfield 
Business Ventures, will be 
Graham Sanger, currently a 
purchasing and investors 
manager with Shell UK. He 
will take over from the pre- 
sent director, John Rosthorn, 
seconded from ICI in the 
autuma . 


REPRINTS of. the recent 
Guardian special report on 
sources of finance. for smalt 
businesses are now available. 
These are always much in 
demand by enterprise agen- 


cies and colleges running 
business courses and. 


small business courses a: 
cost 7Sp each or £5 for 10 with 
special terms for larger 
orders. 

Orders should be sent to 
Meryl Pritchard, Financial 
Desk. The Guardian, 119 Far* 
ringdoa Road. London EL'l, 
telephone 01-273 2332. 


TRAINING and employment 
initiatives for ethnic mipor- 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRIVATE MEDICAL 
CENTRE 


Businessmen and businesswomen 
are being given the opportunity ro 
own « new unvote medical centra 
offering a revolutionary service and 
possible rare for those suffering 
from migraine headaches. Insom- 
nia. arthritis, depression, fatigue, 
■kipped ur rapid heartbeat*, 
nausea, constipation, diarrhoea, 
crumps, weight problems, nfnus 
trouble, asthma, bronchitis, chronic 
rough or sore throat, -kin prob- 
lems. hyperactivity . plus rcnintlrss 
ornees. 

Wr will tram your -toff to operate 
the equipment and find suitable 
premises lor your clinic. The 
buslnevs K yours and all the profit 
from 11 . A lull support medically 
supervised team i> always available 
should you need help. 

The Initial cast in ,ou Im not mare 
than £ 8 . 000 . and tile conservative 
estimate ol the llrst year's profit K> 
£35.000. 

If you are Interested in owning vaur 
own business with only a small 
capital outlay In the nvi-r -expanding 
private nirdlc.il field, without the 
need of personal medical training 
and are a cartnu rredlt-tvortfty 
person then write to 


ALTERNATIVE 
MEDICAL CENTRE 

SUITE 301. 

INTERNATIONAL HOUSE. 

84 DEANSGATE. 
MANCHESTER M3 SEE. 

Tel 061-833 9656 daring office hears 
and 03917 77013 ergs or weekends 


FROZEN FOOD 


DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR SALE 


Anticipated turnover 1 9U 
£300.000 plus. Located North West 
coast but not seasonal. Supplying 
caterers and local authorities- Good 
profit margin. 


Premises comprising cold store, 
offices and toilets, pood screes, 
secure fenced forecourt. Price to 
Include property, vehicles and office 
equipment. 


Genuine reason for sale. Offers 
invited 


circa £166,600 plus sav. 


Growing concern with Immense 
potential. Principals ontv please, 
reply to Accountants 


Box No. DM 56, 

The Guardian. 

164 DcausgaCe, Manchester M60 2KJL 


OEES1DE OPPORTUNITY AREA. If 

you're setting up. expanding or 

your bUNtness. think. 


and BSC Industry loans too. An 
outstanding package. For the full facts 
rail Peter Hummers at the Dmldr 
Enterprise Trust on Chester 1 0244 ■ 
015202. 


I EARN £54,000 P.A.!! 


1 am 55 with ■ basic Salas and Marketing background. I havr a imr. telephone 
and basic office facilities. In 1914 I started with under £5.000 .uid expert to 
gross £250.000 plus toy 1987. marketing a n*w business aid whlrh virtually 
sells ItseU. 11 you con match my facilities there could be room lor you as well. 
Send me'# brief c.v. i with day/evenlng 'phone No’ll and I will arrange • 
regional interview A.S.A.P. to 


COLIN STANLEY 
EXECimtONICS LTD 
Electron Bouse. ShutUevrorth Road, 
Bedford MK41 OHS. 


ATTENTION 


Export Opportunity 


Manufacturers do you seek Agent / 
Representative for the distribution 
of your products In Denmark and 
Sweden? Danish salesman with 
good knowledge into the market of 
Industries, office and store room 
facilities In Copenhagen City, will 
be in England during March < April 
foe Interviews. Please send all your 
Information to- OARTNCO, Cron- 
dals ParkvoJ 104 B. DK-272Q 
Vanlose, Copenhagen. Denmark. 


New INVENTION — perfected over 5 
years development — — will reduce the 
fuel used In domestic and commercial 
heating systems by approx. 50 per 
cent. Agents wanted or start your own 
huslncsn. Generous profit RMrein*. 


Send your details to Runqster Ltd. 
Dept. Cl. 162 Hlaher H Higgle. 


Dept. v .. ...... 

Stockport. 061-480 0791 


,y> 


West Norfolk “In Europe for ^Centuries 

- — - r ~ — — — i pon ef Ki ng’s Ly nn 



For Factories or Land with low Rent & Rates plus Incentives! 
Contact Paul Edwards, King’s Lynn & West Norfolk Borough Council 
King’s Court, Chape! Street, King’s Lynn, Noi folk. Tele? (0553)61241 | 



FOR 


Successful Family Business, as a 
going concern. High ■ quality 
wholesaling. Gross turnover 
£540.000. Offers Invited at 
£400.000 (to include the assets of 
the business). 


Apply to: 

ROBIN BOYD 6 CO. 

(Solicitors), 

4a Northgate Street, 
Devizes, Wiltshire SN10 1JL 
TeL Devizes (0380) 77462 


YOUR TIME 
FOR ADVENTURE 


Iteri og steamy jungle*, freeting ky 


ana burning sand* — nol really 
wfaal we bad in mind. 

Ladies a Gentlemen join us In ihe 
Springtime on our next Mediterranean 
seminar, where we will tram you to 
market quality homes in the sun. via 
your own UK business. Earning 
potential In excess of £20,000 per 
annua — even part-time. Special 
premises not initially required. 
Capital Investment of £3.750 plus VAT 
(pan finance available if neeeaaaiyt 
ideal opportunity for over 3S years of 
age. Limited number or exclusive 
areas available, so Introduce yourself 
to os and a new world of adventure by 


writing, giving career background plus 
TeL No., to: 


daytime 

BBST SELLERS (MEDITERRANEAN 
HONES) LTD, B PARK AVE, (SUITE 2), 
SOUTHPORT PRSSLS 
for priority appointment ref 0704 42446 


MANAGEMENT 


CONSULTANTS 


The company is a We to offer a wide range of consultancy 
services to companies and sote traders m bath the public 
and private sectors. 


All the consultants employed by the company have gained 
extensive experience, at a senior level, in industry or 
commerce and are able to apply this experience as well as 
the professional expertise in the discipline in which they 
specialise to solve the business problems of clients 


C 0:NS IJ I TAN C V- -S E B VI C ESA V A ft A BE F . 


FINANCIAL CONSULTANCY • SYSTEMS & DATA PROCESSING 
MARKETING • DESIGN • LICENSED TRADE 
LOCUM MANAGEMENT* OVERSEAS ADVISOR^’ SERVICE 


PROVISION OF FINANCE 


The company is able to assist in arranging start up and 
other project finance 



MllltT 


i trim 


For further information 

please apply to: 

PROJECT REPORTS LTD. 

9a Daflington Street 
London EGV OBJ 

TeL 01 251 6131 Telex: 8814427 



A GREAT OPPORTUNITY IN 
VENDING MACHINES 


pbUanal vanning roach tna company wtahos to mtpand its nahwtlc of Owner Operators In 
Mm control Of ■ nurabor of now and aataWlshed rounds of confwmonwy vending 


and gatoMbhad reunda ef confemianary vending 

MMMUII £5200 + VAT to £4.700 + VAT. 

vary pfOttti 


ontoct (m t oa ta B M ap h o n a wmM CUSIU1BI LH*, r wmt a hi Work*. 
Nmt 7 ltanOaa Hum. Store jr. To I 91-771 5747. 


MAKE PROFITS FROM CAR HIRE 


By using our money you can make profits in excess of £30,000 a 
year. We will supply alt the vehicles and necessary stationery. 
You simply supply the site and the manpower. No limit on the 
number of vehicles available, subject to status. 

For details telephone: 021-525 9604. 

NO FRANCHISE FEE 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 

Involved in Manufacturing and Engineering 

WISHES TO PURCHASE 

ROAD HAULAGE 
TRANSPORT COMPANY. 

Funds available for 
completion before April. 

Please reply in strictest confidence. 

EW146 THE GUARDIAN 


IMAGINE. 


Firfl aupport from a vary larga and a uc c wfu f oompanyl Canttmroua rapaat oah aatas 
- nvaiym. 


with vary high profit 

No NaM lor t y abnoa What ao araf 
TMr la Vandlng— But wan A Dfffrrwncwf 0 
A tnMnuim bnvaatmant of 1X500+ VA.T. is raqufrad. (Hnanea avaliabia). 

Writ# or taiaphona for imarvtaw: Hr. TWbet, Ctoldan a Cnt a ro rl a aa LbtrUna 3 Chaaa 
«»da Ea toto. C h at a i a tord Road. »ouaigato.Lawdo n . N144JM.tai:01-<g 41 aimgg 0022 
(OtBra hou^). 


DJSTKIBinrOK — MAILORDER 

WAP7TED 

Opportunity to Sri nrluilvs 
rights for Ena land 
Ths product shall toa ntarkated as a 
single and is extranaly profitable. It 
has no compet ition stoev w« own ail 
copyrights. 

In addition to protect e d safes area' 
the distributor will have a 
documented a gr eement. 

WAITE TO 
ARONIC INVEST AS. 

FOB 5430. S.183 04 Taby. 

bwel.n. 


. GREAT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

FROM PKONTAJ-RINT. Aa Wall m 

balng Europe's No. 1 Print and Copy 

shop Chain, we're London’s No. 1 and 
art veekfnn people to keep u, 
expanding. We a re the beet -and we 

expect the same Id our franchisees. If 

you have the ismUa and determina- 

tion with capital of £ 20 . 000 , write to 
P. Stanton. Prontsprtnt Ltd.. 150 
New Cavendish Street. London Wl. 
Tel. 01-580 4524. 


EARN Z1.3DO PROFIT U ch month. Join 

The Mb I da. the exerting and forein mi 

domestic cleaning franchise. Invest- 
ment* aa little aa CIO.OOO. The Maids. 
64" 'oos 4 Ht1 ' ' Sutton ' ®urray. Tel: 01- 


POR SALE: PUBLIC HOUSE In Co. 
Cavan,; Ireland. Situated la good 
Industrial. Town. Ex ro I lent living 
Mccommodarioa. Price £55.000. Tel 
Dundalk 10421 65545 1 aft or 6 pm). 


INVESTORS REQUIRED 
New West End Theatre Production. 


Units of £300 plus. Further details 
reply EVV 191 The Guardian. 


HAND-MADE SHOEMAKING Butorteas 
•or sale. Well eetablUhod, easily run; 

lr ’f og P' train Ins given: reason- 
ably priced. Would work aa a co- 
sn 1 ?*?. , C “*r Shoe*. 321 
School Road. Sheffield SI0 1GN. 


BUSINESS FINANCE 



Be your own Boss 

An opportunity to invest m a porwuie glaring machine 
and work full or part time 

GLAZING PHOTOGRAPHS ONTO PLATES 

■ High profit margins — endless potential 
For fwtnar details M 0407 4620, MO Bm-730 pm or sand large aa to 

POTTERY PORTRAITS LTD., Bryn Heulog 
The Mountain, Holyhead, Anglesey 


AC reasonable core is taken by The Guardian regarding investment or 
franch ise ad vertising. However, readers are recommended 10 take 
appropriate professional advice before entering into commitmerus. 


CAPITAL REQUIRED 


Finance Company require Investment Capital to expand into 
profitable secured Joan field. 

EXCEPTIONAL RATE OF INTEREST paid on a rtionthly basis for 
targe or small amounts. Ad monies secured on property. 

For -further Information contact Richard Woods Insurance 
Sendees Ltd., 28 Russefl Street Gloucester. 

- Telephone 0452 418880 


(BUSINESS FINANCE! 


RAISE CASH for Pmonal and 8u>lnra 
uxe Rcmortgaije your hooir onu 
rorwoildal* your monthly outgoings up 
to 25 yr tenn. commercial Joan* alto 
raodfly evalL Tel Dedmaa'a l-inenclaj 
Servh.es. Southend-on-Sea 1 0702) 
559355 / 345591 / 3*4694 


COURSES & 
TRAINING 


FANTASDC OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE HAIRDRESSING 
BEAUTY INDUSTRY 


Students are now being sought tor 
Hairdmaarw and Cosmetology 
Tuition. 9 Month Conroe. 
Intamatiofialiy Guaflfted Tutors. 
For Detalk contact. Ifiss Ratty 
Chfte 

DAVITS AFRO EUROPEAN 
COURSES. 01-558 2S73 


To Advertise in Oar 
Special Features ' 
Please Telephone 
London 01-278 2322 
Manchester 061-832 7200 


JOBS 

Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, U.S.A. 


State your occupation and your 
eountoy and your ■ country of 
preference. Send 17p sa.e. for hoc 
tfetatt* of oar job finding 'aerrice to 
Sealdeta Ltd., 

The Waterloo Centre, 
Waterloo Road, 
Widnes, Cheshire, 
or tel. 051-424. 8000 


edited by 
Oive Woodcock 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


] 


REMORTGAGES 


Building Sortelv Rate**. RrlrwMkt 
■ apital tied dp hi YtMlr Haw. £.ti 
I. How Valued Al GU). poo 


Mortgage . .... El J.OOO 

£27. ( 


5. Mgsbmuit Remortgage £87.000 


4.- Cash Relngwd. 


.000 


For Home iRiprovemefiia. To Repay 
Expensive Loann. For KihIum 
C apital. To Buv A second Rowr. 
Divorce heitlrrarnH. Mortgagee 
Available. ComperUlce Ratev Free 
Advice and Ouutea In CunfMeute. 


DAVID SILVERMAN & CO 
8-10 Oxford Road 
Altrincham 
Cheshire 


Tel; 061-841 4464. 061-969 8188. 


MARBLE ARCH wi. Addrrw / Mall 
foi-warcllnB from under £11 pw ♦ 
telephone anawertna + trie, under 

r - "--tie C 

999. 


£4. 


Cootie Communication* -Centre 
OI-258 55 ~ 




■K6 i *tw nuunj 

COL'MERGRAM. Ihe Npttoowld* 

*h*. £9 So.. Atn where to the m 


iiuiuUUiii Wedding or uraetiM/ Ban 
lurwd VHa 


..... and Acton. 0I-UO2 0977 

nr 0604 2*735. 


GIANT COLOUR PRINTS, Studio 10'* 


NTUDIO 10. London EC I 


BUSINESS 

EQUIPMENT 


1.500 m- vd*. Turkey red de-wiied 
bruadiaom. 80*. waul. UU a . niluii 
Private dnrfiHi. ICuotr.ti I uirplihl. 
hence £12 vi >d. VAT ini l. _Me 



4671)89. Deliveries UK. 

INFINITY 'PHONE. Llaten III To vour 
home. shoo, unite, tram anv where bp 


telephone. Other rlertmnii vertirltv 
Tel LtiKli 656868 


product* available 


UNLIMITED MONEY A VAILABLE 

FOR HOME OWNERS WITH PROBLEMS 


i.e.: MORTGAGE ARREARS, REPOSSESSION ORDERS 
AND COUNTY COURT JUDGEMENTS. 

RICHARD WOODS INSURANCE SERVICES LTD. 

28 Russell Street, Gloucester 
Telephone 0452 438880 


GENERAL 


MANCHESTER %■ 
■ INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT AUTHORITY 


Manufacturer* of Acceu Control 
Syet ems . are invited to submit 
detail* of their product* for con- 
sideration for inclusion of a eelrct 
list of tenderers to the Airport 
Authority for the supply of the 
above equipment. 

Detail* or previously Installed eye- 
trent ehould be submitted at the 
time or application, together with 
any other relevant Information to 
Mr M. S. Jruadrwt. Purrhnlna 
Manager. Manchester International 
Airport Authority. Manchester M22 
SPA. . 


MANCHESTER 
INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT AUTHORITY 


Application* ore Invited from manu- 
facturer* / supplier* who wish to be 
included on a select list for the 
euooty of ambulance vehicle* to 
Manchester International Airport 
Authority Fire Servltn. 


Ptemu* reply In writing no later than 
1/4/95. to: Chief Executive.. Room 
No- RB/MSB/H3, Manchester 
Jmernotfooel Airport Authority. 

.Manchester M22 5 PA. 


TRAVELLING SALES KXBC . : 

aolna abroad will taka rwpon*ibii- 
it» to mil ■ range al products fa 
Y ugoel a vie and other ^u thorn 
Countring. EVee. Le nd* 6B9SB3. 


_ PENSIONS 

Buy — get on free Full 

details- Qilln Jomn lPrti*|onai 

Fraenom^^arrogate HG1 *yv t*i 


12223- 


RUNNING A SMALL BUSINESS? "In 
L^Ub W2 ZET' C ° nnaUD,n 


MANCHESTER' 

INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT AUTHORITY 


The Airport In current]* construc- 
ting on Operatlorta Tower rousell- 
datlnn funrtions of airport oix-ni- 
tioiw and pereonnul. Manufacturers 
and suppliers with experience In the 
design and construction of special- 
ised control room furniture, ahouhl 
write In the first Instance , providing 
the fullest Information Including 
product range, company profile end 
Details of recently completed similar 
work. 


Applications should be sent to Mr 
M- 5. Brundrett. PurdruluB Mana- 
ger Manchester International Air- 
port Authority. Manchester M 23 

SSfe-."* ft! 8 * - ■ ****" ton days 

following publication of this adver- 
tisement 


COMMODITY BROKER 

WANTED 




Someone new In the commodity 
broking trade reoulree the set-tier* 
experienced tofun and cocoa 
commodity broker or dealer Mu-i 
nave sound knowledge ot the Import 
iwjrketa In the U.K. for I heir 
cotrunoditlea. Wanted to provide 
private and tonridranoJ advice and 

counwlllug. 

*S‘ A. Saenz. 23 
£r°owbe Read. Kin gston upon 
Thames. Surrey. KT3. Tel. 01 -baa 
rtMievnlim only!. Mate Fees Tor 
Cmdenng servlcee ti ny available. 


Vf «BHM£_Wiam available now 

nSaiS o' Conioct B^vugti Valurrv 
70i 




A °Pi TI PNAL AGENCY required By 


A 7 wdr old riirrfiniit 

spntnq rmnnli'Al and ef 


: — u„u elerrrouli orb. 
gFi' *5 'm'.f’try ■. tOO mil- radhii, 

rctre htreM. sfitniMd 


LEAFLET DISTRIBUTION 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL U.K, COMPANIES 


AU you/ Leaflets distributed for «ny adwrttsifig. insurance. Double Glazing, 
Jsweiteiy Manufacturers, Cosmetics all dealt with. 

ANYWHERE IN THE U.K. 

£8— £12 PER THOUSAND LEAFLETS 


ab Enquiries Waleomo 
Pisase write to: 

Tridcni WUrfimting Network, 

Aldamay House, 

67a Alderney Street, ’ „ ^ . . 

Pimlico, - . Or Telephone; 01-790 97S6/D1-7S0 9468, 

London SWT. (Between 10.30 and 4.30) 


if 








; 
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Rowntree and 
TI spice up 
a dull session 


COMPANY BRIEFING 

Tinnlmi* ^ patricfc 'JfeMMy (plc- 

-UvOIYdr tnred), chairman of Bank- 

Organisation told sharetiold- 
d| yesterday^ annual 

TjTOTI IjS meeting that so far this year 

1 trading profits are ahead and 

his expectation of bighw 
fYldlT cjaa profits from the group’s asso- 

i i 1«. V «*»** companies “ appears 

9/ soundly based.” On aequi- - 

A A si Hons, he said tilat thye 

Atf I may well play their part in 

U1.X JL/V/V/ the group's planned M mii wi i 

growth, but Sir Patrick 
stressed that at this time 
there are no plans to issue - 
more shares. 

Commenting on the related 


Booker McConnell has pro- 
duced sparkling profits and 
dividend payments for 1984 
which should help convince 
shareholders to throw out the 
hotly contested takeover hid 
from Dee Corporation. 

With the results, Booker 
launches an attack on Dee’s 
recent share sale antics which 
mLit describes as reflecting Dee's 
"own recognition that the £330 
million bid is inadequate, it 
also raises questions over 
Dee's use of merger accounting 
for recent major acquisitions 
including International Stores 
which do not reflect adjusted 
profit from the previous year. 

Booker disclosed pretax 
profit up by 47 per cent to 
£36.8 million in the year to 
December which are fully in 
line with Booker’s own fore- 
casts last summer. They reflect 
a 118 per cent rise in profit 
from continuing businesses fol- 
lowing the sale of various ac- 
tivities .including the specialist, 
foods, shipping anti spirits and ! 
liqueurs businesses. 

With the hike in the final 
dividend to 685p, making a 
total of 9p, Booker’s shares 
firmed lOp "to 260p while 
shares in Dee moved up 2p to 

208 p_ 

The main profit spinner 
proved to be the agribusiness 
which more than doubled 
profit to £16.3 million helped 
by -growing- consumer -demand 
for white meat and fish prod- 
ucts. A substantial . rise also 
came through from food distri- 
bution up threefold at £9-8 
mittion. The health products 
saw a marginal Oft in. profit to 
£3.5 million. Above the line, 
Booker earned £L5 million 
from businesses told during 
the period. 

Booker’s managing director, 
.Jfir Jonathan Taylor, said the 
results are a springboard for 
further advances in both profit 



companies he says - that 
Telecom ' Plus International 


. . of the US, which did not 

the related - perform well. Is under the 
says that, review microscope and is ex- 
ctcmatiopal . ' peeted to improve this year. 


and dividends. All activities 
have started 1985 strongly and 
it forecasts that all parts will 
easily top last year’s profit 
this year. . . 

Shareholders are once again 
urged to reject Dee’s offer. On 
three criteria— capital value, 
income, profit and earnings— 
the Dee offer undervalues 
Booker's potential. 

Booker also highlights Dee’s 
rosent tactics - when it sold 5 
million Booker shares whfich il- 
lustrates that Dee realises its 
offer is below a fair market 
price. It also doubts Dee’s abil- 
ity to produce growth in prefit 
from existing, business once 
the first effects of economies 
of scale are achieved through 
the recent mergers. 

Gathering 

pace... 

Insurance broking giant 
Sedgwick Group managed to 
inc r e ase its: 1984 profits L Jh;* 
difficult year- bat 7 has had to 
meet an exceptional cost of 
£78' million “incurred in 
resolving matters arising from 
the unsatisfactory underwriting 
oufecaming of certain busines 
bandied in earlier years.” Tins 
cut group profits from £85.5 
mOHon to £788 million, com- 
pared with £80JL million. Mr 
Card -TW ofcaeimang, the chair- 
man, said yesterday that “this 
charge has affected the results 
but' does not detract from the 


i underlying growth in the 
t group’s operating profit” 

Following last year’s reduced 
tax charge and a release of 
cash put aside for deferred 
■ taxation, pamings increased 25 
per cent to £508 million. The 
dividend is up 25 per cent to 
lOp. . 

While the group never 
reveals its had debt provisions 
“ concern over the financial se- 
curity of certain insurance 
companies has led us to make 
higher than usual bad and 
doubtful debt provisions.” • 

- The increase in reinsurance 
premium rates gathered pace 
at4he end of last year and in 
a market which combines rising 
rates with reduced capacity the 
board sees scope, for brokers to 
do welL' • . - . 

Leather 
looks up 

While modi of the excite- 
ment at Strong and Fisher de- 
parted” With .- the ~ sale last 
November of Mi Aal . Nadir's 
near 25 per. cent stake, the 
group is -stffl capable of mak- 

ShM' DP ““ 

In the. six months to Decem- 
ber 28 .the group raised its 
protax: total from £L3 nulHon 
to £ 19 ■ million wit h.;, th e 
strength of. the dollar giving It 
a boost Turnover in the 
leather activities rose , by 20 
per cent whale the tanning and 


feUmongerinx divisions had an 
“ tarwellp .n t ” half year. 

Interim 'dividend payments 
are resumed at 2£p. 

Mr Nadir is on the board of 
the group’s subsidiary MEAD, 
which is partnering bis -Polly 
Peck company in . a venture to 
build a 300-room luxury hotel 
in southern Turkey. Talks are 
at an advanced stage and 
Strong would be taking a 25 
per cent stake and investing 
£250,000 initially while its ulti- 
mate involvement would be 
£L5 million, after 18 months. 

Cold stores 
warm TDG 

A strong second half helped 
Transport Development Group 
to de&ver a record profit in 
1984. After a slow first half, 
the group got into gear in the 
second when profits climbed 
14 per cent to leave the year’s 
total up 128 per cent to £24 
million. 

The board says that profits 
from cold storage were .excel- 
lent, while the steel reinforce- 
ment business managed a 
recovery. . 

The group’s road haulage 
business increased earnings 
! but tit? was marred by a £2 
miHBon loss on the new ex- 
press freight service which 
now shows signs of moving 
from a loss to a profit. 

The results, and a rise In 
dividend from 5p to 5.6p, 
helped the shares gain 6p to 
12&Jp. The group's two major 
acquisitions last year have had 
little impact on the results. . 

The board attributes much 
of the profits growth to the 
investment and reorganisation > 
of recent years- The pace of 
the reorga n is at io n was main- , 
tained -last year while invest- ’ 
ment was stepped up. Capital 
expenditure is put at £47 mil- 
lion, a rise of 44 per cent. The : 
benefit of £Mt nuSSon of this ■ 
witt not show through until 
liHU year. 

The group how spends about 
40 per cent of its capital on 
its overseas companies, while 
in terms iff group activities 
the bulk of it was spent on ve- 
hicles and distribution stores. 
There was also “much expen- 


diture” on computer installa- 
tions and software. 

The board regards Its capital i 
expenditure last year as excep- ' 
tional and does not want its 
borrowings to go much higher 
than the £26 million they now 
stand at 

On the outlook, the board 
toys that TDG, as a service 
business, will always be 
vulnerabe to setbacks in the 
economy, but subject to that 
caution, 1985 should be a good 
year, particularly the e&cond 


NEWS that Trafalgar Buise 
had built up a holding of 
58 million shares m Davy 
Corporation sent the shares 
up lip to 120p yesterday. 
Davy’s chairman, Mr Peter 
Benson, said that Trafalgar 
had begun buying about six 
months ago and " they have 
kept us informed. They ' said 
all along that they were buy- 
ing these shares as a trade 
investment . ”■ He added, “I 
* have no reason to think that 
they will bid, m but that is up 
to them ” 

Appleyard 

recovery 

Motor distributors Appleyard 
i group continued the profits 
recovery of last year, when it 
emerged from three years of 
losses. But there is a continu- 
ing discount war in new car 
1 sales. 

The group made £1826 mil- 
lion before tax, more than 
double the £600,000 the previ- 
ous year, and a dividend of 3p 
is to be paid, the first since 
1981, helping the shares rise 
3pto 59p. The dividend is cov- 
ered 3.7 times by earnings. 

Because of the battle for 
market share between manu- 
facturers. dealers such as the 
Harrogate headquarters Apple- 
yard, have had. to continue 
the discount war in spite of 
new car registrations reaching 
the second highest ever Mar- 
gins, says Appleyard, were lit- 
tle better than breakeven. 

By working harder at used 
car sales, service and parts. 


the car operations nevertheless 
raised profits from £104,000 to 
£810,000, still a slim return on 
sales of £113 million. 

Margins in the trucks busi- 
ness were clearly better, with 
profits of £192.000 on sales of 
over £18 million, but the oil 
glut and consequent price war 
hit the fuel oil distribution 
business which made a miser- 
able £79,000 on reduced sales 
of £8 million. The finance 
business raised profits from 
£400.000 to £545,000. 

Property sales have contin- 
ued and net borrowings have 
been got down from 44.5 Per 
cent of total resources to 26.1 
per cent says chairman Ian 
Appleyard. New longer term 
loans have been negotiated. 
There is also an extraordinary 
credit of £446.000 because of a 
change in tax treatment of 
leasing. 

Looking ahead, Appleyard 
says the sharp rise in interest 
rates will almost certainly 
reduce the number of new cars 
sold in the first quarter, but 
the group is assuming that in- 
terest rates will fall from their 
“ unreasonably high ” levels. 

In short... 

SHARPE & Fisher increased 
profits by 19 per cent to £28 
million in 1984 and the divi- 
dend is up from 2p to 285p. 

RENISHAW raised its profits 
from £1.1 million to £L9 
million and its dividend from 
0-5p to 0.6p in 1984. 

A & J. MUCKLOW Group 
says that the recent steep rise 
in interest rates wall affect its 
performance “If it is more 
ttan temporary.” The first six 
months have semi profits rise 
from £28 million to £2.5 mil- 
lion, and the second should be 
similar. The dividend is up 
from 2.1-p to 285p. 

W. Sc J. TOD. the USM-quoted 
sonar domes maker, increased 
its interim profits from 
£311,000 to £342,000 in the 
first half of its year. The in- 
terim is Lip. 


THE 

MARKETS 


Company • trading results 
helped to enliven the proceed- 
ings on the stock market 
which otherwise spent an un- 
eventful session yesterday. 

At the outset the mood was 
uncertain in the wake of the 
overnight fall on Wall Street 
and an easier pound. Lacking 
any fresh investment incentive, 
prices started to drift down 
but good trading results from 
both TI Group and Rowntree 
Mackintosh cheered sentiment 
considerably. Profits up 16-5 
per cent from TI pleased the 
market and the shares were 
able to finish the day showing 
a useful 22p rise at 240p. 

Rowntree, although reporting 
profits as expected, also moved 
up 5p at 393p. 

Oils hardened after the pre- 
vious evening's decline, but 
still remained a little uncer- 
tain about the Government’s 
BNOC decision. Shell, after 
reaching 763p following 
results, encountered light 
profit-taking to close unaltered 
at 775p. 

An easier pound prompted 
further selling of gilt-edged 
issues which, though edging 
off bottom positions, still 
showed falls to 2. Leading 
equities as measured by the 
FT 30 share index were evenly 
matched. There were 12 plus 
signs compared with 11 falls. 

Fears that the Chancellor 
may make taxation proposals 
aimed against the banks in 
next week’s budget -lowered 
this sector after yesterday’s 
Guardian report. Here, too, 
prices lifted off bottom levels. 
NatWest, over 12p lower at 
one stage, closed 8p easier at 
619p. 

Insurances displayed a 
mixed appearance. Brokers 
helped by the revival in the 
dollar showed some smart 
rises.' Sedgwick, after trading 
results, recovered from a small 
markdown to close 8p higher 
at 388p. 

British Aerospace. after 
Wednesday’s decision by the 
Government to sell' off its in- 
terest in the group, put on lOp 
at 278p. In the store sector the 
A1 Fayed bid clearance gave a 
late boost to the House of Fra- 
ser, up 8p at 396p. Gold shares 
spent a quiet session losing 10 
cents to a dollar. 

BIB gained lOp to 714p, 
still pleased with the Dunlop 
merger. Wolseley -Hughes, on 
further reflection of Wednes- 


day’s figures, improved by 12p 
to 333p. Blundell Pcrmoglaze 
slipped 9p to I23p after 
Wednesday’s AGM. 

Trafalgar House announced, 
that it has 58 million shares 
in Davy Corp- Davy gained Up 
to 12 Op on the news, while A, 
Monk, in which Davy has a 
29.9 per cent slake, strength- 
ened 12p to 132p. 

Marley added 4Jp to S6? on 
bid mumours. Renlsbaw an- 
nounced profits up by 71.7 per 
cent and firmed 14p to 394 p. 
Expamet gained 7p to lOSp 
ahead of figures due soon. 
Talk is that it has had a good 
year. 

In electricals, Plessey lost 2p 
to l84p on an acquisition, 
while Telemetrix last ISp to 
382p, meeting profit-taking 

after Wednesday's results. 

GEN went Sp ahead to 232p ou 
further consideration of results 
on Wednesday, while 

Appleyard firmed by 3p to 59p 
on more than doubled profits. 

Main changes : British Aero- 
space 278p, up 10p; Sedgwick 
3SSp. up Sp; TI Group 240p, 
up 22p; Rowntree 393p. up 
5p; House of Fraser 39Up, up 
Sp ; National Westminster 
819p, down 8p ; Woolwortli 
649p, up 31p. 

Turnover for Wednesday, 
March 13. was : number of bar- 
gains 22,521 ; value £3S7.25G 
million. 

• Frankfurt : Prices fell 
sharply as the market consoli- 
dated earlier record gains. The 
Commerzbank index dropped 
9.8 points on the day to 12H2.5 
0 Paris : Shares closed mixed 
to lower. The general market 
indicator finished (he dav with 
an 0.39 per cent drop. Declin- 
ing issues led advances 91 to 
73, with 15 French shares 
unchanged. 

© Tokyo : Prices fell in a sud- 
den turnabout from the previ- 
ous session’s surge. Nikkei 
Dow Jones index : 12,403.03 
(12,419.26). 

0 Hong Kong : Shares 
rebounded in a modest rallv. 
Hang Seng index : 1356.35 

(1335.82). 

0 Money markets : Period 
rates finned at one stage, but 
came off a shade later in the 
session. On balance, they were 
about 1/6 or J easier at the 
end of the day. 


FT Ordinary Share Index up 
2.7 at 990.L FT-SE 100 Index up 
48 at 1299.7. Pound: $1.0815; 
DM 3.66; Fr 1U8. Gold: 
$291.75. Account: March 11 to 
22. FT All Share Index np 083 
at 625.62. Sterling Index 7L6 
(1975 = 100). BP! 359.8 (Jan- 
uary) up 5 per cent on year. 


COMMODITIES 


Edited by 
Tony May 


Qrapc 15 Cash £1.259 per tonne; three 
Tta cSr^QO.MO peFtonne: Uwe monlia 

£322 JaD per tonne- 

ZtoR Osh £844 per tonne: three ninths 
£842 per tonne. 

SUrcr: Spot 522p per troy «: three 
months 5«Dp. „ . 

f to fcbt r. 730 per Mto; Apr £750 per tom; 
May £760 per tonne; June £770 per tonne. 

Ckffie: Her 12.378 per tonne; May £2.434 
per tonne; Jut £2,477 per tonne; Sen £2306 
per tone; No* £2306 per tonne: Nov 
£2306 per tome. 


Cm: Mar J2JD2 per tome; Hay £2.0% 
per tonne: Ail £2,070 oer tame; Sen £2.047 
per tonne; Dee £1.973 per tnpne; Mar 
£1,%9 per tonne. . 

Wool: Australia Ins ben selling most of 
its wool this week to. Japanese customers, 
very fine wool in particular, while only 3 
per cent has been bought In by toe com- 
mission. New Zealand .on toe other hand 
has been tending to be cheaper and the 
Wool Board has bought 25 per wot of toe 
offering. Apprortaate Quotations for tops ia 
Bradford yesterday 70’s super W4p a bilo; 
64's siroer 540n: 6 D's super 460n; M's 
400p; 56's 345o: 54's 320p: 48*5 309p. 
EOT} I to SB'S 340c. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 












































ErRrtG Q ‘ o o rw<* 


Scenes of hooliganism on an unprecedented scale at Luton on W ednesday. nigh 
brought a ^wift response from the Government Now action is needed, argues D; 


'«r -f 


week have : 

untried remedfes.1 * 


:v -- j 




T£HE FA disdiplirrary commision visit 
Stamford Bridge today to dig for new 
solutions to. toe hooligan problem — 
but In old. ground. ALready the pur- 
pose of their visit has been overtaken 
by a savage chain of events. 

So much has happened since the 
second leg of Chelsea's Milk Cup 
semi-final against Sunderland was dis- 
figured by crowd violence ll days 




«ais«s»r{« 


, *SSLiS*.£g 

m “behaviour bond* tiwW won 




ago. Ipswich supporters visiting Nor- 
wich for the other semi-final went on 
the rampage in the city centre and 
caused thousands of pounds worth of 
damage. 

Austrian - police accused Liverpool 
fans of violence and robbery in Vi- 
enna, during which the metro was 
halted for 5 minutes. Four sets of 
supporters fought each other as they 
passed through Chesterfield — the 
local team were playing at Exeter — 






and two young men who invaded 
pitches to attack a player or the ref- 
eree were bound over, rather than 
fined or imprisoned, because they 

each came before the court as the 
result of a complaint, not a criminal 
charge. 

Indeed the fellow who went for the 
referee at Crystal Palace became not 
only an instant anti-hero in the tab- 
loids but appeared on a breakfast 
television programme to explain how 
he would continue to watch bis team 
even if attempts were made to ban 
him from the ground. 

The judgment of those responsible 
for this interview belonged to the 
back of a cornflake packet: today a 
football hooligan, tomorrow a star. No 
wonder the secretary of Bristol City, 
a former policeman, has resigned be- 
cause he Is fed up with having to 
watch crowd violence instead of 
football. 

All of which culminated in Wednes- . 
day night’s scenes at Kenilworth 
Road, where Luton's FA Cup quarter- 
final against Mi II wall was held up for 
25 minutes in the first half because 
of a pitch invasion and was completed 
ami d repeated threats of a recurrence. 
The game ended in a riot which 
spread into' the town, leaving the 
now-familiar list of injuries to police 
and public and damage to property. 

No praise can be too high for the 
referee, David Hutchinson, coinci- 
dentally a police inspector, for his 
courage in getting the match finished. 
The question that must be put to the 
football authorities and the Govern- 
ment concerns how long they are pre 
pared to allow people like this, whose 
involvement in the game is largely .a 
hobby, to hold the line. 

When they have dealt with the 
Chelsea affair the FA will turn, with 
some weariness no doubt, to Millwall, 
whose history of crowd violence 
stretches back more than 50 years 
and includes a riot during a FA Cup 
quarter-final against Ipswich in 1978. 
They are entitled to ask themselves 
why the troublemakers, loosely la- 






ITS A BATTLEFIELD: Police were driven back as these " MillwaU supporters " ran riot at Luton’s KenUwotth Road ground on Wednesday right/?' 


Hindfey 



way to beat the th 


‘ for games at which 

Sira ^ ^cn^W^ntUjtwn* 
Ability has been gtaciftd. “ ** 

natives arc simple an a 
dose the terraces, dose the stands, 

d So soluUonacwnc and 

«T*s Ton a carousel. What about 
&«titv rerds? Well* Chelsea were 
£££%> tatSrtuw these 

fans invaded the pitch at. Ifflw in 
1975 Sd set fire to «. train. returning 

* ASSSSng to Brian Mean, U»-C^ 
om chairman, a system of identity 
Srib^ouW int^oeeJjatWn the 
vJeek. It means that nobody will be 


S 


able to get Into Stamford Bridge with 
out am identity card for sUndingac. 
commodation or a season ttoel for a 
Sat." he said, but the Ide a; wa s 
dropped. Chelsea now have special 
members’ enclosures and orgartsa 
away trips through a - membership 
scheme : they have also tmsad off the 
pitch. But tha . hooligans still get In 
and .get over. ■ _ 

Am stiffer sentence* the answer?. 
In 197. again after disturbances at 
Luton, a Judge at. Bedford Crown 
Court sent 23 trouhlemakarr to deten- 
tion centres, saying that the police 




Thames to confront the pohee, that 
the troublemakers were not interested 
in the football but used it as a pre- 
text to cause a disturbance. 

However, even if this is true, it 
does not absolve football from the 
responsibility to enforce its won rules 
and if necessary harden them. It the 
FA disciplinary commission comes 


away from Stasmford Bridge merly 
calling for stiffer sentences from the 
courts then that responsibility will 
have been shelved. As it is they can 
hardly back away from the issue now 
that the Prime Minister has sum- 
moned football's leaders to Downing 
Street to tell her what they intend to 
do. 

When UEFA met yesterday to make 
a final decision on the venue for the 
19% European Championship, Eng- 
land had been clinging, to the slim 


^PPg||| 

i^ssoj: ™ ^ 


Football’s probleia- fe ti^ft thos res- 
ponsible for t*«le s on 

crowd behcri^dfr ece*- thrbugh their 
League connections, often the same 


people whoso clubs might be pun- 
ished. here is plenty morttbat the 
sport couM do to show Its: readiness , 
to tackle the proWeto. 

. The working of the relevant FA 
rule could be changed -instead of 
being required to tako * reasonable 
precautions** to prevent, crowd trouble 
clubs would find themselves told to 
take * effective measures.’*' Chjb* with 
a consistenltly bad record of crowd 
behaviour could be monitored over 'a 
period of three to six months, or eves 
a whole season by hand-picked 

** mat df-insoecto rs.” 

Instead of the FA disciplinary, com- 
mission conducting' Inquiries at empty 
grounds, cases of crowd trouble would 
come before a joint committee made 
up of representatives of all the major 
footballing bodies plus police, local 
authorities and Government Soccer fat 
always saying that hooliganism to soci- 
ety's problem, therefore wider, repre- 
sentatives of society should deal with 
it 

Too many vested Interests stand in 
the way of toe measures needed to 
contain, if not stop* crowd violence. 
The decision to let dubs keep all 
their home receipts makes them reluc- 
tant to accept bans on bisiting fans. 
By and large the clubs with the worst 
hooligans enjoy good badness. - 

Suggestions that bans on alcohol 
and drunkenness at mounds* as ap- 
plied in ScotlaocL&homd be extaeded 
to England and Wales bring a knee- 
jerk from the licensed trade. For 


e can’t 


nxjr WARI 

lesesss 


•pie w 


hope of getting it because West 
Germany, the first choice as hosts, had 



soccer 

THUS 




belied ‘'Millwall supporters,” num- 
bered more than double the average 
home gate at the Den. 

Already there is the suspicion that 
this tie was a rallying point for cer- 
tain violent elements south of the 


become involved in a political wrangle 
over West Berlin. But, not surprisingly. 
West Germany were chosen and Bert 
Millichip,' the FA chairman, believed 
that the En glish cause had been lost 
because of the bad behaviour of our 
fans at home and abroad. 

Millicip, along with Ted Croker, the 
FA secretary, and Jack Dunnett, the 
president of the Football League, all 
witnessed the Stamford Bridge scenes 
at first hand. If the rest of the 
footballing world sees no action being- 
taken after tore of the most powerful 
figures in the English game have 
seen what they have seen, then it 
must conclude that the FA and the 
League do not possess the collective 


BATTLE DESPATCHES : Headlines such as these have become depressingly familiar 
in recent years 


-will to put their house in order. Cer- 
tainly this will be the Government’s 
view. 

Serious questions have to be an- 
swered after the Luton riots. Why 
was -the match not all-ticket ? Why 


were the police under strength ? Why 
the attempt to cram a quarter of 


the attempt to cram a quarter of 
visiting supporters into a pint pot at 
the Ivy Road end? To what extent 
was the situation aggravated by 
gatecrashing spectators ? 

The Minister for Sport asked a cru- 
cial question yesterday when he 


wanted to know if the game's govern- 
ing body was sure of its own role in 
applying the rules and punishing trou- 
blesome dubs. Since the attempt to 
ban Don Rebie from English football 
as lost in the High Court, the FA 
have shown a notable reluctance to 
invite legal action by «*<««* *g grounds 
and banning fans from travelling to 
away matches, hree yean ago they 
-tried to keep Chelsea's supporters at 


home but lifted the ban three days 
before it was due to be challenged in 


before it was due to be challenged 
the High Court 


alarm and terror to Innocent people 
the better," he added. _Cle*riy the 
message needs to be repeated- 
Who speaks for the Luton resident 
hit over the head with 'in iron bar 
after he had left his bouse In an 
attempt to prevent his car befog dam- 
aged by fans thrown out of Ktenli- 
wottft Road? Or the Suffltoriand aup. 
porter, a professional mafa, who has 
supplied barrowing details of the ex- 


* joces suffered by he mid his wife 

bn visits this season to Chelsea 
(twice). Tottenham and Bfrerton ? 

According to the Home Office, local 
authorities cannot refuse, to grant a 


court can take action-, if satisfied 
"that the risk to ■pgfj w rtn ra at a 
sports ground in » g reat that until 
stew hate been tafcan tmreduee it to 
a reasonable level tMlr admission 
ought to he prohibited .or restricted.** 
Perhaps the Art needs reinterpret! n* 
Meanwhile the FA ham. to decide 


What to do about 
mmtt. Now, more 41 
need to remember that 
rtnahms will not m i 

toe future of the gum 
sport s$ determine whi 
realty baa a future. 


need to 


m. to decide 
Chelsea and 
ms ever, they 
they their con- 
wt influence 
as a spectator 
fitter or not it 


Botham avoids 


England ban 


SOCCER 
IN BRIEF 


Klammer eyes dollar signs 



CRICKET 


THE TEST and County Cricket 
Board decided yesterday not to 
take any disciplinary action 
against Ian Botham following 
his recent court conviction for 
possessing cannabis. The Som- 
erset and England all-rounder 
will therefore be available for 
selection for this summer's 
Test series against Australia. 

But the TCCB’s executive 
committee meeting at Lord’s 
agreed that there should be 
future powers to “ penalise 
severely” any player guilty of 
possessing or using illegal 
drugs. 

Botham’s conviction was 
placed on the meeting's agenda 
following a call from the 
Lancashire chairman, Cedric 
Rhoades, for a full investiga- 
tion into drug-taking. The deci- 
sion of the committee, which 
was chaired by Charles Palmer 
and included three recent Eng- 
land managers— Doug Insole, 
Alan Smith and Raman Suhba 



Row 1 — will upset some players 
and administrators, who feel 
that Botham’s offence was seri- 
ous enough to debar him from 
ever playing for England 
again. 

It still remains to he seen 
whether Somerset are prepared 
to allow Botham to continue as 
the county's captain. The Som- 
erset cricket committee are 
due to meet on Monday, and 
are certain to discuss his 
future role. 

The full Board statement 
said : “ Following recent court 
action involving I. T. Botham, 
when the England player 
pleaded guilty to possessing a 
quantity of cannabis in his 
home, the TCCB executive 
committee have reaffirmed its 
abhorrence to the possession 
or use of illegal drugs by any 
cricketer. 

“The committee agreed that 
retrospective action should not 
be taken by the Board against 
Mr Botham, and he will be 
available for selection against 
Australia this summer. 

*’ The committee do, how- 
ever, intend, in consultation 
with TCCB lawyers, to provide 
the Board lu future with pow- 
ers to penalise severely any 
player who is found guilty of 
possessing or using illegal 
drugs which bring the game 
into disrepute. 

“No further statement will 
be issued until the committee 


W. Germany 


play host 


UEFA last night chose West 
Germany as the host country 
for the 1988 European Champi- 
onship final 

West Germany had been 
recommended as the first 
choice ahead of England by 
UEFA’s organising committee 
last month. Seven cities will 
be used, not including West 
Beilin. 


KALMAN MESZOLY. the for- 
mer Hungarian international, 
has been named manager of- 
Turkey’s national team. 


OLDHAM ATHLETIC have 
failed wSth a. £50,000 bid to 
sign the Shrewsbury defender 
Ross Maclaren — toe third 
rebuff in a week for manager 
Joe Royle who is looking for a 
replacement for Kenny 
Clements who has rejoined 
Manchester Qty. Moves for 
Burnley’s Mike Phefern and 
Leeds United’s Martin Dickin- 
son have also been rejected. 


FRANZ KLAMMER spent 
the last night of his 12-year 
reign as king of the World 
Cup downhill swinging and 
swaying in Aspen, Cmorada, 
to the hard rock of mother 
veteran entertainer, Leon Rus- 
sell. While the old greybeard 
was taking his bows, 
Klammer was about to stage 
his own vanishing act. 

Next day the downhill cir- 
cus pulled out of Aspen and 
winged off for Denver, Cal- 
gary and a four-hour road 
journey west into Panorama, 
a remote valley of British 
Columbia, for the last of the 
season’s 10 World Cup down- 
hills tomorrow. And for the 
first time in 12 years, injury 
apart, Klammer was not 
aboard. 

The all-time World Cup 
downhill champion with 35 
victories to his name and 
four overall titles, Olympic 
victor In the 1976 Innsbruck 



SKIING 


The abdication of 
‘King ’Franz 
Klammer (right) 
might be only 
temporary. 

John Samuel 
reports from 
Panorama, British 
Columbia 


who says he has bwa. nude 
an offer; Harti weirather, 
the 1982 World Champion-, 
Peter Wirntoerser : Peter 
Mueller, the World and 
Olympic stiver medallist, now 
27. and toe Canadian Todd 
Brooker. All appreciate the 
financial advantages of a 
North American set-up. 



recovers 


The US Olympic downhill 
tampion Billy Johnson was 



classic, and the man who put 
downhill on the world's tele- 



vision screens as a major 
sporting entertainment, was 
off to Las Vegas. Not, like 
Larry Holmes, who an- 
nounced the imminent end 
of his career, but, it is ex- 
pected,' to declare the start 
of another. At 31, the king 
refuses to abdicate. 

Ernie Schnabler, a Vancou» 
verb as ed entrepreneur who 
has been touting a variety of 
North American ski resorts 


about their willingness to 
stage races, has announced a 
major statement by Klammer 
in the gambling city today. i : . 
all sounds very Kerry 
Packerish, and a major gam- 
ble in itself. 

Klammer announced in 
April that eight top World 
Cup downhillers were in- 
volved in a prospective rebel 
downhill tour. They would 
be outright professionals, not 
hybrid amateurs— relying on 
handouts from national pools 
and undercover deals with 
the equipment manufactur- 
ers. They were impatient 
with the International Ski 
Federation’s conservative 
ways. They were determined 
to set up a deal with televi- 


sion and make it on their 
own. 


Klammer is only a hero in 
Europe. In the United States 
he is a celebrity. Pressed to 
explain his departure for Las 
Vegas, he would say only 
that he was at the US Ski 
Show there to help launch 
his new brand-name ski suit. 
He refused to comment on 
bis raring future, but inten- 
sive efforts have been made 
to start an alternative ski 
circuit. 


champion Billy Johnson was 
also approadied, hut his 
agent-father said be did not 
like the set-up. Ken Read, 
who led the Canadian break- 
through against the Austri- 
ans and Swiss and how a 
CBC commentator, 

says : “ The right sponsorship 
aim TV package might make 
sense here, but what is 
downhill . without the 
Etabuetods and Wengens ? 
They Bright have some good 
names, -but would they have 
the runs? A Pro tour isn’t 
necessarily a bad idea, bat it 
has to : be under the FIS. 
Remember what happened 
with tennis” - 


The World Cup has a 
clutch of veteran downhillers 
who might be persuaded to 
defect of tfce terms - were 
right They include the 
Swiss, Conradin Catbomen, 


There is little chance that 
such hew young stars as 
Firmln Zurbriggen and Karl 
Alpiger, would be involved. 
They have too much to gain 
from toe present set-up. A 
US pro rircmt failed some 
years ago after Jean-Oaude 
Killy retired and unknowns, 
began to win- Sponsorship 
ana TV interest' sagged ana 
toe circuit broke up. ' 


SQUASH RACKETS: Martine. 
LfrModgnan pulled herself back& 
from the bnnk of disaster to 
hang on to her Guy Laroche 
French Open title with a 9-3, 
0-9. 8-10. 9-3, M, win over Jan 
Miller of Australia in Paris 
yesterday, writes Richard Jogo 
from Paris. 

The Guernsey player hauled .. 
herself into the semi-finals de- 
spite peppering the tin with " 
drops and boasts in the second 
and third games and trailing 4- 
5 in the fifth. 

Her resilience and survival-- 
means that a British finalist is - 
assured, because the other 
Guernsey player Lisa Opie, the 
British Open finalist, and Lucy 
Soutter, the World Masters- 
champion, were contesting the 
other quarter-finals in the bow,, 
tom half. 


. England's last men’s quarter- 
finalist, Gawain Briars, how- 
ever, was beaten 9-2, 5-9, 9-3, 
9-2 by Chris Dittmar, from 
Australia, who how hns a"' 
likely semi-final with the world 
champion, Jahangir Khan. 


proposals have been discussed 
and agreed by the Board.” 

When told of TCCB state- 
ment Ian Botham replied that 
his great concern at the mo- 
ment was Somerset’s tour of 
the West Indies which starts 
next Sunday, March 24. “I 
hope this will be the start of a 
successful summer for me, my 
county, and my country.** 


BOTHAM: Cleared by TCCB 


Brian Laws. The 23fcyearoId 
defender will. make has debut 
against Sheffield United at 
Ayresome Park tomorrow. 
Laws played for Burnley be- 
fore Joining Huddersfield. 
ENGLAND captain, Bryan 
Robson, will be substitute for 
Manchester United against 
West Ham at Upton Park 
tonight 


England work at scrummage 


HOCKEY 


RUGBY 

UNION 


RESULTS 


THE FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
yesterday gave Wimbledon per- 
mission to postpone tomorrow’s 
Second Divirion home game 
with Huddersfield, because sev- 
eral of the team have 
Influenza. 


BRADFORD CITY have agreed 
to Sign Brentford’s Welsh-born 
forward Gary Roberts. He will 
visit the Third Division leaders 
today." 


England, preparing for the 
Calcutta Cup match against 
Scotland at Twickenham tomor- 
row, trained and practiced for 
more than an hour and a half 
yesterday, at St Mary’s College, 
Strawberry Hill, the main fea- 
ture of the session being- an 
impressive stint on a scrum- 
maging machine. 

While the national coach, 
Dick Greenwood, was directing 
the practice, the detailed work 
at scrums and line-outs was 
again entrusted to . Roger 


Uttley, the former England 
captain. The -only absentee 
from the squad of 21 players 
was Bob Hesford the No. 8, 
who could not get tune off 
from his job in Bristol. Mike 
Teague stood in for him. 


The postponement of tne 
Wales v. England match has 
meant a gap of six weeks since 
England last took the field, 
against France, at Twickenham 
on February 2. Paul Dodge, 
the England, captain, acknowl- 
edged yesterday, that this had 
resulted in a loss of continuity 
in the team’s development. 

England, however, have had 
squad sessions on each of the 
last two Sundays and these, 
together with yesterday’s vigor- 


ous practice, will have gone 
some way towards bridging the 
gap. Dodge said he was sure 
the determined spirit of toe 
team* following . - their holding 
of the favourites. France, to a 
draw, ‘ had not -been lost 
Dodge pointed out that Scot- 
land’s record of three champ!-, 
onririp defeats did not- mean 
England could treat them 
lightly. “They will be all toe 
keener to do well on Satur- 
day,” he said. “No side would 
want to slip from a Grand 
Slam one year to a whitewash 
the next This is also their last 
championship game. They have 
nothing to lose." 


Slough get 
lift indoors 


David Frost 


Briggs takes up the featherweight tongs of Doyle 


JUDO 


BRITAIN'S capacity for pro- 
ducing tiny, ferociously tal- 
ented fighters to women’s 
judo seems endless. In this 
weekend's European Cham- 
pionships in Sweden, Britain 
will be, without the former 
world featherweight cham- 
pion, Loretta Doyle, who has 
only just had a pin removed 


from her shoulder after an 
injury last November. 

But into her place steps 
Eton’s Karen Briggs, three' 
times European, and twice 
world bantamweight cham- 
pion who has added six mus- 
cular pounds and moved up 
a weight category. 

UiSs Briggs has a .range of 
movement and sharp attacks 
fuelled by the stamina that 
has allowed her to run a 
marathon to 3hrs 2fim1n. 
Usually the combination 
overwhelms opponents, al- 
though to a .recent West Ger- 


man - Openshe only beat Hiss 
Doyle’s leading rival, Aus- 
tria’s Edith Horvath, on a 
knock-down. Miss .Briggs -has 
the background of confident 
success which is invaluable. 


Only one person has 
beaten her to the last three 
years — Anne-Marie Brlody, 
a telephonist with the Royal 
Signals at Aldershot who 
finally gets her chance in 
the bantamweights. She is 
only 4ft lOiu tall hut, as the 
team manager, Roy Taman, 
says: “She gives opponents 
problems all aero® the 


board. She grabs ~their legs 
so quickly.” 

to the lightweights Britain 
has toe defending tltleholder, 
Diane Bell from Tyneside, 
but all seven members of the 
team have won medals in ci- 
ther world or European , 
championships.. I* is little 
wonder that the light, heavy- 
weight Ingrid Berghmans, 
toe world’s most, accom- 
plished competitor, recently 
deserted her native Belgium . 
to practise to London wi*b 
this array of talent 

Benjamin Raphael 


Slough, the unofficial Euro- 
pean indoor champions, are 
the first . dub to receive major 
sponsorship specifically for in- 
door hockey. B.G. Perimeter 
Systems,' of West Drayton, 
have awarded them £1,000 and 
the team will have- a new out- 
fit when, they defend their 
Norwich Union En glish title at 
Sobeli S.C. Islington this 
evening. ' 

'Slough are looking to win 
the title for the fifth time to 
seven seasons and it is hard to 
see who can stop them. Khaisa. 
of Middlesex, .their quarter- 
final opponents, lack experi- 
ence.; . Southgate, their poten- 
tial Semi-final rivals, have five 
Olympians but tendi to play 
outdoor hockey indoors. Only. 
St Albans* ' close rivals to 
Slough to the Truman Indoor 
League to the last two seasons 
and favourites to come through 
toe. other half of toe draw, 
look capable ' of disturbing 
Shhigh. 

. A change-qf venue this year 
should be 'beneficial. 'A capac- 
ity crowd of l^oo is expected 
and television will no doubt be 
delighted that,- unlike Crystal 
Palace, spectators cun' sit all 
round toe court It should add 
to an evening that ' Is : always 
one of the most .enjoyable of 
the season.. . - 

:: Pat Rowley 


RUGBY UNION : John Orwin, 
the England lock, plays for toe . 
RAF against the Army on Sat- 
urday week instead of leading 
Gloucester against Bath in the 
John Player Cup semi-finals. 
The RAF selectors have de- 
cided be cannot be spared. 

Ireland's injury worries# 
were ■ cleared up yesterday 1 
when Brian SplUane, Philip 
Matthews and Jim McCoy were 
au passed fit for tomorrow’s 
international against Wales at 
Cardiff. 

Rhori Lewis, the former 
Wales flanker, has been forced, 
to quit first class rugby at the 
age of 26 because of injured 
knee ligaments. 


Queen Mary- School, * 
Lytham, convincing winners of . 
the Under-I6 championship last 
year, are the only one of last 
year's finalists to return for - 
ES^? ai S 1 . ay ? Baak National;; 

at Ealing. Lon- 
don. today, writes Janet Ruff. 

*> 


RUGBY LEAGUE: The Silk ' 

Hull and Castleford 
J? laye< I a - t Headinglev 
g^ aturd *y* April 6 (kick-off . 
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signs up 


BADMINTON : The threat of a 
Players boycott of the EDg£md 
national championships in nm. 
test against the non-participa - 
tloiJ of some leading players 
receded yesterday, as Steve 
Baddeley, the England No. l, 
he 1135 entered 

both the singles and the men 
doubles, writes Dilip Rao. 

Another encour ag ing sfg 
■was a statement from Mark El- 
liott, spokesman for the 58 
protesting players, who had -a 
meeting with officials of the 
Badminton Association, of Eng- 
land and said afterwards ■ ” - 
personally felt reassured" 

SAILING : Harold Cud more 
misjudged the final run to the 
starting line in his first- two 
Congressional Gup races a* 
Long Beach, California, losing 
both, writes Bob Fisher. The 
British champion now has to 
win all seven remaining 
'"ptches to have any chance of 
ta k i n g the unofficial world 
match-racing championship 
title. Dennis Conner and John 
Kolius are the only skippers 
with a perfect record after two 
races. 

(^SESSIONAL CUP (L ena Bart. Call 
P***** C- Didaaa beat J.- Gob- 
belli J. Staddea beat H. Cuhnmr 4. 
Kdjiw bat D, Perry; T. Tre*rbe*L Maoro 
Prlucfaier; D. Cmw beat R. Davis. Srcond 
Romdl: Ptfmthkr beat Steven,- Pwrf bear 
B&kson; Conner beat Tinner. (Ml f ' 
Cudmore, KgRis beat Gobbed. 


CRICKET : John Abrahams has 
been re-appointed captain, of 
Lancashire, despite the avail- 
ability of Clive Lloyd. Lloyd 
welcomed the decision, saying : 
“It is progress — - Lancashire 
must go forward." 

- ^Lancashire and Middlesex 
wdl play a three-match tourna- 
ment at the La Manga Club in 
southern Spain on April 15, 17 
and 19. 


TABLE TENNIS : Desmond 
Douglas may drop out of ' the 
Commonwealth singles champi- 
onship to be held In Douglas, 
Isle of Man, from March 17 to 
113. The Birmingham left- 
hander, favourite for the title, 
said the Commonwealth event 
had been scheduled too close to 
the world championships, which 
begin in Gothenburg on March 


TENNIS: Martina Navratilova 
. §d two of her recent conquer- 
ors, Sana Manlikova. and Hel- 
ena Suhova, are among .the 
early entries for _ the 
Vilkington women’s tourna- 
ment at Eastbourne from June 

17 to. 22 - : 

RUGBY LEAGUE: Chris- Art 
wright, the St Helens .loose 
forward sent »oBk 4nF Jest 
day's game .against Qldham, 
was suspended for . four 

matches by the Rugby League 
disciplinary. committee in 
Leeds yesterday. 

OTHER SUSPENSIONS.^ — Out torn 
(Rochdale). Bnta Whit* (York) 4; Oris 
Ptelm (Ofcftun.) 3; Stan Hump (Bartow), 
laa tmlq (Whines) 2. 

SPEEDWAY: Erik Gundersen, 
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CHEATED OF GREATNESS? Larry Holmes, unlucky with the 
quslrty of Ms opposition 


W.‘ J » Weatherby inNewYork 




the last pay-day 

boxing" 


GREAT champions need ' 

great opponents. Joe .Louis 
would not have been the 
same without Max 

Schmeling. Muhammad Ali 
gained " acceptance as The 
Greatest with the help of 
Joe Frazier. Only Larry 
Holmes has been unlucky 
with the quality of his oppo- 
nents, and consequently has 
never received the recogni- 
tion he deserves. Neverthe- 
less, if the 35-year-old 
Holmes keeps to his plan to' 
retire after fi ghtin g David 
Bey tonight, he win end a 
career that puts him in the 
class of the alLtime greats. 

With 46 fights, 33 knock- 
outs and no losses, the unde- 
feated Holmes is close to 
Rocky Marciano’s record of 
49-0, and has already broken 
Joe Louis’s record of eight 
consecutive _ knock-outs in ‘ 
title defences. But with the 
exception of Ken Norton, 
from whom he won the WBC 
championship is 1978 «n a 
split decision after a gruel- , 
lmg 15-round battle, and 
Ernie Shavers, whom he 
fought twice and decisively 


out Holmes and "become the 
first white heavyweight 
champion since Marciano-. 
But Holmes remained ad- 
mirably calm under pressure 
and gave Cooney a boxing 
lesson ■ the uneven fight was' 
.stopped in the thirteenth 

Holmes seems to have 
avoided the usual boxer’s pit- 
falls — female Draculas, 
drugs, liquor, bad invest- 
ments — and even in his 
public rows with managers 
and promoters he has: 
.emerged as the good guy, a 
multi- millionaire who has in- 
vested in the local commu- 
nity In Easton, Pennsylvania, 

‘ a black champion who has 
refused to fight in South 
'Africa. 

The closest he has come to 
defeat was probably against 
Thn Witherspoon in 1983. 
when he won only on a 
controversial, split decision. 
At 33 he was clearly losing 
his power an d sp eed, and he 
gave up his WBC champion- 
ship rather than fight Greg 
Page for what he' claimed 
was too little money. 

- Still recognised as cham- 
pion by the fledgling IBF, 
and still the only big name 
in the- heavyweight division. 
Holmes -has fought only 
three times in. -the last two 


tte world champion, has ao- 
c?|fted a new contract 
Cradley Heath. 


with 


OLYMPICS: Lausanne, home 
nf the International Olympic 
Committee, has put in a bid to 
host the 1996 Winter Games. 


beat both times.. Holmes has. - years. Even, an inexperienced 
faced no one' in iris mass, fighter like Bonecrusber 

You cannot count Iris victory Smith managed 1 to hurt him 

over Muhammad Ali, in 1980- Holmes was. hoping for one 
because Ali wa* a mere* shea ^fest higmcfxey fight;* possibly 
of the great hoier.he Jrtfi 
been. • - 

the .peak Of 

Hofenes'6 long; d isting uis h ed •" against Cooney- But -anyone 
career was, Iris defeat of ' Trim has followed Jfis career 
Gerry’ Cooney, .the Great and-^recogMses b^a as. The- 

White * Hope from Long great -chanmion he : .ifras at his 

Island ' New- York. Cooney a ; peak wifi swpe that he will 
had acquired an inflated .' rettoe* undefeated. JHie dan- 
repqtation by easily stopping - eerc-ls that" if"Hofiner beats 
Ken Norton and . Jlnmiyl; the : «ufar;..Widefert^ Bey, 
Young when they, were both , wbirii seems likely as he 
fir the’ 


against Gertie Coetzee before 
the South African lost his 
WBA title to even 


over the hOL 
The promoters " cleverly 
played <m. American racial 
sentiments to Snake the fight 
a big media event, and 
Cooney, a -■ hard-t 
giant, was expected to 


carefully^ selected -mm . as his.- 
lart opponent. ’be may be 
tempted to postpone. his 
retirement long enough to 
beat Marciano’s 49-0 record, 
is, at temptation Larry 
should resist 


New Sprinter on the track 


- £5,000 for his- Trust Fund, and women with prizes of 1E300 

n;i\ annTTT fyitf/w Wells’s time is lOJJL sec ; Me- for toe winners. In the final 
ZfJ) AlnLLi lwO • Farlane’s best is l(K27 sea the prize will be £2,500 and 
vM' More money flowed into ath-. the total amount to be dlstrib- 

Mdr* MnVorisnP Britain’s ktics yesterday with the «*- nted this way into ttust Funds 
Mjke McFarlane, amain s that British Rail or training grants is £13,506. 

leading sprinter after Ms vie- ^ ijjjting the launch of their At the same time British 
Tory in the European Indoor new diesel unit, The. Sprinter, Rail jg to support" the Scottish 
tfcmnionships, has a new in- with the sponsorship of a Championships and Welsh 
eentive to demolish Allan series of sprint races at meet .Games over the next, three 
Wells's British record. If be ings at Edinburgh, Gateshead years to the extent of £39,000- 
achieves it in a new series of and_ Crystal 


races there will be another 


Palace. 

The competition is foar men 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


2 15 Rough Stones . 

2 45 Orbital Manoeuvers 

3 15 Smith's Man 


3.45 Covent Garden 
4 15 Mount Harvard 
4 45 Backstreet Guy 


5 .15 Into Song (nap) 


__ * dchotb blinkers 

GOING: Goal to (Bodies} ; Go* (Cfcue) 

2 15 — MARSTDN NOVICES 1 HURDLE.- Ohr. 1; 2m; S$fc CK IWW>. 


0 ACTION MV (EtwH Am) J- Old 5-01-4 .U. Hr. ft Lfrenllyi (7) 

dp w — — - - J - 

. CMBRY MELODY (Mrs II- . . 

P DAWN SASA (ft. Horn) ft. House 5-11-4 PkUlo Hofate 

PO JON WFER (J. HoMid) 8. MWSM 7-11-4 «. WiUtas <71 


1 

- 2 
6 

7 

8 

12 
14 

17 

18 

24 00 ftH-. - 

25 141BU0 SILVA UKDA (ft. Bn»d} P. .Winter 7-10-13 


2B 


O- »mtE HOUSE (G. bail it) Eul Jones 5-U-4 ' J. Dart* 

OCOP2 PASS ASH^tG BoWTieJ K. (Hhjw 6-1L-4 ft. temoV 

BOVAL HASTERTIGCE ( M. BnM) H. Blown 5-11-4 — — 

00 JUYEON (P. ORntr) Mrs -E. KcflMrfl 5-3S-13 P. (detank 

F. .Winter 7-10-13 B. Dt Hn 


. 00 CMPV DISCLOSE (A. EtaHtr) D. NidntaB 4-1 0-10 P. 

2 ROUSH Sims (Bn (Beraaeta HomsfleW Ltd) Hn J. Pltann 

4-10-10 H. PttMB (7) 

0 STAN HAS (Hn A. Qulna) P, Ftmte 4-10-10 — - P. Dm 

SB GO MM GO IT. fialli]i) T. Baiter 4-10-5 - A. WtU» 

OP THATCHOVA * (P. Hatserr P. Hedge' 4r-10-5 H. Hctank 


TOP FORM 


10 Pass Ashore. 1 a Go Ann 

IK ; ftengn Stows 8. Pn Astare 7, Go Aana Ga & 


2 45 — WH1STON 4-Y-O SBJJHG HURDLE: Bwg 8775; CIO naaMft) 

0000 j 

DTO4 


3 

4 

5 

6 
8 

13 

14 
18 
2» 
23 



taUf^/vaiS B |GdlUlwn^(^9"'.' ".r.'.'.'I' . J T. 

aOSE (Mrs J. Blssffll Hn D. WlUlMB 10-9 


DRHTAL 

0 UPLAND GOOSE 

1 No Corresponding Race. 

n ferooit 9-4 OiMtal Hanoemrs. 3 Might Train. 9-2 Bnw Words, 

Tracy's, 8 Bonfire 10 Atanii Lover. ... 

TOP RHH TIPS: Orblfcd Hwa« 8. Traqrk 7. Bonfire B. 


3 15 — nmroR mmhcap chase : aim; n.7B0 (7 «■«). 


1 l«q-On FETHAHD FRCHO (K. 
3 204413 HffiD PILUNER HtF) 


4 iizm sMmrs man 

G 1DFF-00 
12 7JZVLP- 
14 2QF-F20 
18 12-0323 

1984 : carl's Wage m-7 & BtedW 15-8 far H. _ 
Betting (MWd : 6-4 SraltVs Han, 11-4 Fred PUlTne. 
>dl Sort 16 TMmten, Him SVtak, 20 Rnckla “ 

TOP FORM TIPS : Smith's Han 8, Fred 


) J. Edwards 10-H-7 P. Beta 

non) M. Scodimore 8-liM2 P. Soatanre 

Ith Meat CO) Mrs J. Pttanaa 7-10-a0 B. de Haaa 



kla Berry. 

pnnavT. 


10 Solh- 


IllCHARD BAEHLHN'S SH-ECTIONS ‘ 

Nap : DIRECT CALL (3J0 Lmgfield) 

Next best: PRINCESS POSSUM (2.15 Fbkenham) 

• Yesterday's nap was 5-1 winner First Bout and the next best 
West Tip, obliged at 6-1 for a 41-1 double. ' 


3 45 — WHEATON ASTON NOVICES* CHASE; Mi. 1: 3te «* £1,137 (0 rumen). 


COVENT GARDEN * (G. Purina) W. Cto -7-11-4 : S. J. VNdO 

* er Taylor 7-UM2 


3 P33P00 BARHABY RODGE (A. Staenstm) Peter . . 

4 00-0240 BrtOWH BLAZER * (P. Englfch) R. Annytage 7-10-12 A. Wefetar 

5 00 CANDY PARK (Hra A. tMncinson) N. Gaselee fr-18-12 V. HcKetHt 

8 I00-F4P FAME THE SPUR (J. Star) Mrs J. PiteOfl 7-1042 B- dr KlU 

10 422-04P -BOKFIR. SAINT (Lab E. N«eal) B. Nugast 7-10-12 P. Bwtm 

IT - PPO LAKEFIELD (J. BufcoueU) J. MneU 6-10-12 J. Snttan 

221IOFOOO- WOODLANDS GEHSET (libs H. Freese) P. PHtcblrd 7-10-12 ... C. Mmn 

24 0000 LADY SHOT (P. Luff) H. Oliver 6-10-7 R. 

1084: Bronwyn 7-16-13 P. Saatanore 3-2 Mrs 5. pvcagoct 9 ran. 

Setting forecast: 4-6 Co»ent Garden, 5 Fa 
Saint. 14 Candy Part. 

TOP FORM TIPS: Cmnt Garden 0, Brain Blazer 7. Fame The Spar 6. 


Fame The Spur, 6 Brown Blazer, B Hopeful 


4 |5 — LAPLEY NOVICES* HANDICAP CHASE: 21w: £1,467 . (14 imam). 

3 3-2B122 MOUNT RARVAID (BF) (Lee Farfam Ltd) N. Heodenra 9-11-7 ... J. WMte 

4 2410P1 SCOTS NOGGER (D^UIrs H. Spwbn) J. Spearing 10-11-6 ... P. Warner 

5 » MOADON I Hrs. R. FusSb/) R. Hofifatad U-U-6 D. Caran (7) 

7 0-23301 LOCHRUN iSmiU Heat Co) Mrs J. Pitman 6-10-11 P. Tint 

8 00-0F31 THE CLEAVER I8fb a) (D) (E. BarRHd) 0. O'Neill 9-10-10 ... 

9 0/00-21 ESSEX (816 «> CJ. Butarete) J. Bnfcovels 10-10-10 J. Sateen 

14 D-0F03P BARSKL (F. Winter) F. Winter 6-10-6 - X da Han 

IB 30/P2-0 HMND REVIEW (Mrs W. Sites) Hr W. Sykes 9-10-3 S. Nonhead 

17 410-Uro FURZE* HILL (Lord Vest*?) j. King 6-10-3 - P. Scadmnre 

71 0F-PR3P CAPTAIN BAT (J. fitter) J. fitter 9-10-0 P. (Petards 

22 3-002R) HINTOfl CORNER dricogrowj^ Itawanl &-10-0 - Doohtfal 

23 OUPOOO OtrLART BILL (R. Harper) M. 01 tar 9-30-0 .... R. Dmnedy 

35 F30F-PP CONICOLATE (C. lee) C. Lee 9-10-0 - S. -Mw™ 

28 FFOP/PF COSMIC OCCASION * CM. Rehf) M. ReW 10-UW) P. CanRI 

2S OOP /fP UTTLE BU5KIKBSLLE (R. 

1884 : Nn Corresponding Race. 

Be"' ' ‘ 

Clearer, 


> rvnid Mi iwm iiruy'v 

Grimes) J. Cnpnm 6—10-0 


Bettta forecast : 3 Scots Now, 7-2 Lortrun, 5 Mount Harterd, 6 Essen. 8 The 
rer. 10 Baadll. 16 Grand Reitew. 

TOP FORM TIK: Meat Barnrd 8. Lectern 7. Scats Newer 6- 


4 45— -WHEATON ASTON NOVKXS* CHASE, Dlt 2:3a 1ft £t,W7 (8 nweere). 


2 00314 BACKSTREET GUY (P. Jflhnsna) N. Hendemn 6-10-32 J. WMte 

6 F43040 COME ON SONNY (R. Ftester) K. WMte 6-10-32 M. Prlitew 

12 OFO LEAN ORT (T. Wraffl) ft. L. Perfclas 7-10-32 Da) Wlllltaf 

IS OPFPOO MORGANS GOLD (P/BurMa) P. Pritchard 6-UMZ C. Han 

17 P400-FU PETR0CEU4 (B, WhetlM I R. Judos 7-W-12 G. WDItaH (7) 

18 OF— R40P PRIDE D-FIFE fl. HaM J. Edwards i-lO-12 P. Barton 

000-50 BOW MElBDY-(Mn Tterea) MR Hh Rlniett- 6-10-12 : S. HreshnSr 

25 MW> RANDOM JEST (D. Smith) MR E. Keonard 6-00-7 P. RhtaW 

Betting fnmeast 4-6 Baitatreet Gay, 4 Cone On Sonny, 6 Pride O’ Fife, ID Sene 
BModir, M FrtrDcedi, 

TOP FORM TIPS: BacfcatiHt Gay 9. Crane On ta 7. 


5 15— MARSTON NOVICES’ HURDLE Oh. 3s Tta; 081 07 Mm). 


04-0. CAPA (G. Kean) 0. O’Neill 5-11-4 
30 FIFTY BUCKS t - 


L Snttan 
Montand 

A. Wehtar 

B. d« Haw 


FIFTY BUCKS TE. WtaU«) Hr U. Rfimcll 5-13-4 S. 

rVANTEE iC. Tone) T.Baflnr 5-11-4 / 

_ RAWLBKtSN END IT. SraHW Mra J. Pitman 7-31-4 ft. 

F- BRADWEU. GIRL (G. Smith) Earl Jones 5-10-13 — J. Dole 

0 INTO SONG (Hn JL Sloan) fi. Hendemn 6-10-13 J. WMte 

P UKHSE JE S SICA (A. Brewer) C. Jadoon 5-10-13 - J. Bvka 

0 i&JSP “BUC (Mr J.Meiaafetai) ft, McMahon 4-30-10 T. 

ARBITRAGE (J. Mahon) J. Matwn) 4-So-lfl G. Be 

BAMWStT (Parish Bros. Ltd) 0. Gandolfb 4-10-30 P. I 

B8LERIHE fP. Hedger) P. Hedger 4-10-10 H. RT 

DARK COMIC (H. Cntae) J. Kfin 4-30-10 P. Sta 

LUCgT B , f^ (MM^mirth) F. irtan 4-KWO R. 


RI thank 


440 

0 


James 4-lOJO 


Om JjKESON GRANGE (J. VWtaO X Berry 4-3030 
M NOTfA POPS! CM. UHctTJ. * ' 


I'gZ 

Her) J. Staring 4-10-30 """.-"".^.^..^DWHe 
0 TWWVERE (S berth fi. Al Khalite) Mr JL Pitman 430-30 ... r “ “ 

1084: Comtry Annt 6-113 Ur M. Wilkinson 43 F. Winter 16 ran 
VptttmJtaoHt: 73 Intn Song, 4 Uceswi Grave, 03 Hmribena End, ! 

TBrO. Lndetes. M Notta P(*8l, Trewere, 12 BoldiUite, Caja. 

TUP FORM TIPS: Bran Gram 8. Fifty Backs 1 Wn Seng B. 

Sam Berry, who suffered head injuries in a fan at SedgefieM 
last week. Is still very ill,? a hospital spokesman said yesterday. 


C7> 

5 Fifty Backs, 


Forgive ’N Forget makes 
it first time lucky 

^RACING 


kvc ii ruiftCG 

gamble- of the 
Coral Handicap 


Richard Baerlem 

Mai ton trainer. Jimmy Fitz- 
Gerald had to admit that 
luck was on his side when 
his consistent eight-year-old 
Forgive *N Forget landed the 
Tote Gold Cup at Chelten- 
ham yesterday. The horse 
bad heat in his leg at the 
beginning of the week, when 
all hope of running him 
vanished. 

The heat, however, disap- 
peared on its own and then 
intervals of rain, hail - and 
snow to the past 12 hours 
kept the ground from turn- 
ing against him, for he is 
essentially a soft ground 
performer. 

Mark Dwyer rode a cool 
and confident race just as he 
had done two years ago 
when Forgive ’N Forget 
landed the 
week in the 
Hurdle. 

in fact, bookmakers will 
not appreciate Forgive 'N 
Forget’s visits to Cheltenham, 
though he did finish second 
in the Sun Alliance Chase a 
year ago. Naturally it was a 
first Gold cup for Dwyer, a 
former champion apprentice 
on the flat in Ireland and 
for Jimmy FitzGerald, who 
has forged to the top of his 
profession in recent years. 

From a spectator's view- 
point it was as fine a Gold 
Cup as one could wish to see 
with seven horses coming 
to the last -fence with a 
chance. 

Dmmadowney had set the 
pace as expected but he 
made a mistake four from 
home. Hywel Davies said 
later that it was not his only 
jumping error but it was his 
worst Davies collected him 
together well so that he lost 
little ground, but the impe- 
tus was gone and his chal- 
lengers took their chance to 
get on terms. 

Richard Linley on Half 
Free was the first to join 
Dmmadowney and then be- 
tween the last two fances 
Dwyer, who had ridden a 
super race, made his^-chal- 
lenge, - shooting his Qnount 
into the lead before tm last 
with the race won. 

Bigbthand Man finished 
fast to take second place but 
the distance was too short 
and the ground was not soft 
Mimigh, while Earl's Brig 
was another strong finisher 
to take third place. 


Dmmadowney still held 
his position jumping the last 
just behind The leaders and 
he held on courageously for 
fourth place in the style of a 
future Gold Cup winner. 

Nothing went better 
throughout the race than 
Half Free, who was kept in 
second place almost through- 
out. He took over when 
Dmmadowney faltered but 
his stamina ran out before 
the last as Fired Winter had 
feared. 

Boreen Prince, one of the 
only two Irish winners of 
the meeting when he won on 
Tuesday, ran well again to 
finish sixth. 

Forgive ’N Forget has 
been one of the most consis- 
tent of national hunt per- 
formers and this was his 
fourth win out of seven, runs 
this season and he was 
second in the other three. 
He is a wonderful advertise- 
ment for the Tlmeform 
Chase at Haydock, having 
won that race for the past 
two years. He will not be 
eligible to run in it again. 

He will always be at his 
best in heavy ground and 
therefore yesterday's victory 
was particularly meritorious. 

His form in this year’s 
Timeform Chase led to a 
real gamble on Monica Dick- 
insons By The Way with 
only 10st lib in the 
Rdtz Club Handicap Chase. 
By The Way. in receipt of 4 
lb had mn Forgive T'T For- 
get to one and a half lengths 

at Haydock. 

However, By The Way was 
never going like a winner 
and after getting into fourth 
place four out, gradually lost 
his place. 

Richard Dunwoody on 
West Tip however was 
always going well and they 
came to the last fence full of 
running to challenge Acarine 
and go on up the toll for a 
four length victory. 

This was West Tip's fourth 
success in a row and this 
newcomer to the National 
field is going to be a serious 
threat to the big four experi- 
enced Aintree performers 
who at present dominate the 
National betting. West Tip 
has only 10 st 1 lb at 
Aintree and Is improving al 
be time. 

Hfils only offered 10-1 so 
impressed were they with is 
performance but Joe Ward 
HiU put him at a more 
realistic 14-1. 

Wing And A Prayer the 
long tone ante-post favourite 
for the Daily Express Tri- 


umph Hurdle until he was 
deposed 10 days ago, was 
backed from 6*1 to 4-1 
favourite and he kept up the 
poor record of favourites in 
this race to finish 15th. 

He had done most of his 
racing on very soft ground 
but it is probable mat be 
had gone over the top. Per- 
haps he was a surprise 
favourite because First Bout 
the ante-post favourite for 
the past week drifted to 5-1. 
First Bout had only been 
out twice over hurdles the 
first at Plumpton on Febru- 
ary 26 and the second at 
Newbury on March 2. He 
was at least a fresh horse 
and having been well up 
throughout the* race took a 
lear lead two hurdles out 

He looked home and dried 
between the last two flights 
but had to be kept up to his 
task on the flat to finish a 
length in front of the 40-1 
chance Against The Grain 
with Jonjo O •Neill’s well 
backed mount Nohalmdun 
half a length back in third. 
The much publicised Irish 
contenders, Dochas and 
Tondbad, were disappointing. 

Some terrific gambles had 
been landed on First Bout 
from 66-2 down to 20-1 be- 
fore he ever appeared on a 
race course. Rumours proved 
well founded and after his 
Newbury victory there was 
further substantial support 

This was a third success of 
the week for Steve Smith- 
Eccles. who, therefore, won 
the Ritz award for the top 
rider. It was also a third 
success of the week for 
trainer Nicky Henderson, 
who had not previously sad- 
dled a winner at the 
National Hunt Festival. He 
certainly broke the ice in 
style but Josh Gifford and 
David Nicholson, who have 
been at it a lot longer, are 
still waiting for their first 
victory. 

Floyd, winner of three 
races in succession since 
February 2nd, including a 
victory in the William Hill 
Imperial Cup last Saturday, 
was another punter’s banker 
to score. Despite the 71b pen- 
alty, he ran on gamely to 
win the County Handicap 
Hurdle at 52 in a field of 
29. He was bard-pushed to 
hold Comedy Fair at the fin- 
ish but previously had been 
very strongly Challenged by 
the heavily backed Irish can- 
didate, Herbert United, who 
finished third. It was the 
worst meeting for years for 
the Irish. 


Bank on improving Into Song 


Harry Heymer 

Nicky Henderson’s horses 
had been running well be- 
fore Cheltenham arid the 
trainer's successes at .the big 
meeting with. See You Then, 
The Tsarevich and First 
Bout, suggest that his run- 
ners can still be followed 
with a deal of confidence. 

At Wolverhampton • he 
could prove as much by 
landing a treble with 
MOUNT HARVARD (05), 
BACKSTREET GUY (4.45) 
and INTO SONG (5J5), the 
last named being the pick. 

First time out at Sandowu 
earlier this month Into Song 


started at 16-1 indicating 
that she was not all that fan- 
cied to do herself justice at 
the first time of asking. 

She did, however, show a 
lot of promise, running on 
Into sixth place, nearly fif- 
teen lengths behind the win- 
ner Ashlone. The six-year-old 
will know more about the 
game today and is worth the 
nap. 

For the next best wager I 
go to Fakenham where 
PRINCESS POSSUM (2JL5) 
looks something to bet on in 
the Holkfaam Conditional 
Jockeys Novice Hurdle. It 
appears to be a very moder- 
ate field and Princess Pos- 


sum woald not have to im- 
prove much in his sixth 
behind Triumph Hurdle win- 
ner First Bout at Plum pton. 

At LIngfield CITY BOY 
(&30), on his second to 
Golden Ty and his win at 
Huntingdon, should be good 
enough to take the Gift 
Horse Novices Hunter Chase 
and one must respect the 
chance of SEAGRAM (3-0) 
in the Chelsham Handicap 
Hurdle after his fourth in 
the William Hill Imperial 
Cup at Sandown, in which 
Rhythmle Pastime was not in 
the first nine and is 41b 
worse off. although this time 
he does have the assistance 
of John Francome. 


UNGFEELD PARK 


JACKPOT It PlACEMm AU. SIX KAC£5- 
* DENOTES BUNKERS— GOT* G: Gnat to flft 

2 0 — IKWIEAF NOWKES’ HURDLE. Ur. 1; 1-Y-Os 2BJ £548 (18 MUM). 
0300 APML PM*£ (P. ftwhr) F. Winter 11-0 J. 


HE 

ms 


CANUCK. CLOWN (Hn_ A. WVgan) D. -Onghta 113 P. Double 

IIS) M. Praratt 


~0D HAUTE5 JTEFBES (Mrs Af’Srtftjj A. Am UH> J. Alntast 


John Rocfda 


fakenham 


* oworn KJfJ®* 

GOt KG : Goad 

7 ie — HOLKHAJR CONOmOMAI. JOWEV S WO W™ 5, 
*■* HURDLE: 4-Y-O; 2a, 80yd£ *5* O.L. ■ 

QP0P1 MISCBICTOySJACK J. Stalta U-6 I. Wlllltai 
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5 

7 

10 

» 

14 
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17 

19 

SO 
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«. Hrerttt 


"" 111 


010 "L"! 5 ! 00 Gta Hi 

4P44 ALCIN0US B. Preee* 3030 'm' \ 

• 00 quality ...... J. ga; 

P000 SWW® „*«& D 1^T-. -.7.:. i 5 *?. 

% KS8S J 

0 Roger s 

Fite M- w. 


1884: Cheen 11-6 1 

top fflRM TIPS 


A. WjWrt 

» Twraata 
x. s raraw. 

Write! (4) 
Wrtteta.- 


— - ' 

"fiET* *** ***" 7 ‘ 


3 Prteas. 



W B s»itarl4it^ jSmBs «? 


* T TMITFC''~ n Wn * r * “ 

* i w 


2 15 


aukSEf iM rtw, 
CMBtaa* 




. 5. SMWta 

10 UP28 BHO* 

M nMii_m RIT AND WAIT A- 7-ii^_-<“'* A- 



TJssOsn — 

^ TWO 

BttlMH ft. 


... Mr The Ww. 

ita ! i; ww* 


2.15 Princess Possum 

2 45 ® b h Customer 

3 15 Show Mo The 

Way. 


3. 46 Swift Wood 
4.15 Prince Carlton 
4 45 Baton : Match 


* 45 . — ' MKBSMM HUNTERS' 

* SL TTftjta GI.OW C» ' 


MCK OF ALL 


4 P122-3H auar r. 

5 mWZL-SWWT WOOD 


CHASE: 

MR). 

J. Turner 8323 ... D. Ttetar 
■■■ j. nniiiiiTfcr 

A. HIU C71 

43332 L Wrateall (7) 

JSSuSl W. Wales tn. 

R. Fat 1X31-7 P. Ite n dtaj wg (73 

renni «. wwr 43i^b5tai m 

JKE Uft.Pj ^ t w 



12-H-7 C. lae-Sartte (7) 

1 5-VrV ... P. Ctata 171 

i HW S. Unite (7) 


TS *43- MESMCMST 

is 1V/3- Bowanowu-.^ 

■ H84:. Jata Bum 9323^Rr 

^53 SWt. Wtad. 4 HtertteHO. 5 ta 


J A Lnrteer C7) 

J. NeVta 2^'fta, Mb R. 


■A 1 E— nMPFRAM HANDICAP OUSE; SM « 11(Ms; *1,373. 
“ 19 0 rnraww). ■ 

'» lilPOQ SEA SPtASy ' (C) tt Bremu ^ p || ' _ 

■ 7303 4- 



ON Aoriat 


(tTOSoTowSer 11 ran. 


.nsKV^tttaSW, 93 See Splash. 
"iffiTnir 7. Sea Sph4.6. 


4 Ac— LAD8MKC BATOKAP- HURDLE: 2a 8(Ms 
3 -21343a. lATM MATCH 


sum 


I oOl Wonw bir 1 i>| 
ft tobmATiHmH 

Jnra 

204X00- HI LORE 0. i 

IPOtW OUAUTA Ift PTO teC ♦ M. 

m ■ - - iEKn®ffir ' 


®U30 ...... .. — 


u. Bri 

] "6-ijr3 J. MeLtaBtete; 


Koiortirf ■tar'u. 

J. Mate* 

T7 2£X-0W < PAOffKS ■EUE.^JTinter 5-10-6 — ~ 

:ta yawtow ontB. l -Mg iivM-a-, — — : 

mftpw^ wwwnc • ^ ^ 

tfe'wwas 

t T.Ti. 

^ _T ~ " " . 



107 3 pasp (J. Lew) C. Read __ 

100 UOOOPO FREE B UCK (Ml g V. Bishop) I. Camptal 113 

Til oo HAUTES TETOES ‘ 

T18 INDIAN SIGH-, (ft 

ITVl tONBCROSS " 

115 MARME R5 

T9S ^ERDON MOHARCB _ 

tit mscaiEvnis khuc (a. Wares) ft Go* 113 ..V.V.V.V A. itagwlrt (4) 

118 - MUQADAR (MaSatl Racmg) 0. Shererood U3 R. Rwre 

121 0 NOBLE MOUNT (M. Pipe) • M. Pipe 11-0 P. Lnrt 

1=3 20 ROYAL CRAFTSMAN (M. Iiraani) Mn N. Sreftl If3 C. Brew 

12S 0O«m S PAMPY (Mn J. Stamp) XBrldger U3 B. Grtlsteta 

108 04P YAZEES (U BraSM) A. Dwta 11-0^7.. R. Atkins 

13® PO BEAU'S GIRL (Mr P. Towster) Mrs P. Tnmsier 10-9 Mr P. Ttaui-s 

138 (T GOLDEN HUNTING (Mta , M. ttodes) ft Voorspuy lO-9 Y. Bata (7) 

135 RJCmDA (D. Mren) M. .Hires 10-9 

138 STRAIGHT GIN <A. T^ter) A. J. Taylor 10-9 Hr A. J. Taylor 

4984; Ewssal 113 J. Rwcone 133 tar F. Whiter 11 ran. 

_ Batting farcout: 7-4 Clta. 100-30 Loogcnw. 6 Mull Prteoe. 8 Mutator, 10 Rnnl 
QraUunu. 14 Herim Morancb. 

TOP. FORM TIPS: Crtep 8. Royal Craftm 7. And Prten 6. 


Z 3Q—^ GIFT H ORSE NOVICES 1 HU NIBS' CHASE (Amataar itan) tea; £8S5 (13 

201 332 cnir BOY (MreJ. Man) Mrs J. Maw 10323 T. Unman Janes 

202 1 ROBSON CD) (P. Greenad) p. GrecnaR 7323. P. Granall 

203 p/p ANBCY SUN (Mrs K. Bailey) K. Bailey 013.2-0 C. Brnta 

2» 0P0/ ARSSSW NEWS TJ. Blsbap) G. BaWng 432-0 D. Yates (7) 

205 200/ P- BOOK OF PROVERBS IF. Swill) P. Sttlll 7323 P.„Sa»ll l (7) 

-25J-K 20P/00- KtANDYLi SD (W. liajwsJ W. Kanes 1232-0 Miss T. Wrtett (7) 

207 fFU/O CUMMBESOUN0 (H. iSate) «. lteito 11323 T. Grntita (7) 

2C9 4 GIOLLA FIOB (B. Hatter) B. Hatter 1^32-0^.... BL Batter 

213 OOOOP / HAGTOt AT ARMS (K. Roberts) K. Roberts 730-0 - —— 

316 HR PILCHARD (D. Marley) D. Mart ey 10323 D. Martay 7) 

218 . SEAR rnm- (A. Jaaop) A. Jessop 932-0 A. taq (7) 

217 0FP9K)- US7ED ARRIBA IMrs P. Townsley) Mrs P. Towasler 1032-0 P. Towns tey 

ZIS 004PPP/ ABBKG (F. Haw) F. Harrejr .10-113 — 

1984;' Banter Barg 732-7 Nr P. Green*) I 7-4 Jt far J; Detabooke 20 ran. 

Bettta toratat 5-4 City Bear. 9-4 Robson. 6 CloJte Rer, 12 Near Rare. 20 
Bnwlylud, 25 listed Arriba. 

TOP FORM TIPS: CHy Bar .8. Rataoa T. Oafta Fter SL 


2 Q — CHELSHAM HANDICAP HUtSLE: 2ar. £2.624 flft n — rrr ). 


307 


.'em). (BF) (Mn B. Darts) M. Wj* fr- ^ ... 

BARSSM LAO mm) (T. MlCm) D. ElWOrth W) .^,ft A-o« (4) 
HORVERN * (Lriare, tatawts Ptwas) W. Musson 63D-0 t taltt 

«« MARINE (S. Freedman) G. BakUag 7-10 -0 B. Bata 

m 00PF2O- LOAN CHARGE (D) IJ. Bwtj) J C.- Baty 93M SlSJUS 

5? *32,™. 

1984: Jack O' Lantern' 9-10-13 ft Row 113 P. CoftM 7 ran. ’ 

Batttaa forecast : 113 Seagnm, 73 RkrUunlc Pastimes. 93 Barren Lid. 6 Moraen, 
7 SrfwMAld. W Tatar Bab. 

TOP FORM .TIPS: .StagnM 10, WVetc PtatteMi ft Tatar M 7. 


Z 00 April Prince 

2 30 City Boy 

3 00 Seagram 


3 30 I Haventalight 

4 00 Keno Hill 
4 30 Lord Butch 


3 30 — KEKMESSY COGNAC NOVICES' CHASE : 3m; £1,781 (10 naneis). 

402 0-00241 I HAVENTAUGHT (B. Brazier) F. , Whiter 6313 J. FitadOie 

404 13P140 NAVAJO BRAVE tCl^UL Barritt) J. FtlUh3eyes fc 6B ,dstobi 

400 0044P3 JUttjUCTB IST JN,.Wtarter) jil' Wtaita r" 'feijS" ".'■-'■'.‘.‘.■■‘■''Hr. N. Wtatte 

407 RF/OPOO BROOKLANDS (K. Mteri D. Barons 831-3 .- H. Dartes 

« 3 0-FMP LAUREL HILL * Ur . T. Ttatate^teW 

«c U04P RAN DA MAN (Sir R. Wares) ft Gow 6-11-3 A. Ptadgarldk (4) 

419 0020 PO T EN BE LOW UmUflla Ducl«» of Hortolk) urty HenrlB 7-113 ... M. K lnane 

424 1440/F4 DIRECT CALL (HR A. Hartnell) II. Frinds &-1D-12 

425 PO/ OUEGN B. Dtte ^ y _ ^ 

42S 13-0040 WC-ON-HOSE (H. ttlanan) Mn B. Waring 830-12 George BnwM 

IBM : State Lngroe 73133 ft Rowe 8-U ta» J. GHfonJ. U ms. 

Bettta forecast : 4-6 I HarenlaligW, 3 Navalo Bra*, 8 Direct Call. 14 Laurel Hill, 
U Ten Below. _ 

TOP FORM WPS : I HmatalloH 8 Direct Call 7, Natan Bnee 6. 


4 n — EDEN CONDITIONAL JOCKEVS SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE: 2m; E1JM3 
C22 ruHen). 

504 0OP20O SNITTERFIELD (C. Holmes) ft BMmm 731-10 P. Nawta (7) 

506 PO-0Q40 CONS PAL IF. Fanlfcner) D. W 0lle7313 A. *«hen (71 

807 Q21/403 CANPADIES <W) (C._ Jaws) L. James. 731-7 — T- GfltfW. 14) 


508 00020F BROKEN FLIGHT (L Wells) J. D. -Daaies 831-7 A. Jaw* 

^0 0TO-04 MY FRIEND (F. Winter) F. Water (31-? N. Fean (7) 

511 210-POO PET TI5TK ™ *' 

513 000F33 FLAMTOC 


riSTREE (D) (L. Ita) 
RTEX LAD (Tenpin Ltd) 


0. O'Neill 731-0 JJL Caswell 

ft Head 83032 P. Carrlaan 

516 OPZUP KENO HUL (D) («n fi. Dwlltel > A. Danttn 103031 

517 00/ HUEEN’S M1KIC * (J. Davies) D. Borstal 9-1030 ... D. Bmhell (7) 

518 334FFP HARRY S1PPERS (K. WlDwr) K. WiBgrove 83030 ...... JJ- Collrtf (7) 

519 O-SlOO MISS SHAMROCK (T. Smtft) 5. CMstta 53D-9 ... . A. talha ttett (7) 

52® 21 OFPP AlilHNUSrMrt V. Toft) ft taHM-- s. BteSoUm esr (7) 

521 P04222 PAT ON THE BACK (G. Hen) G. Blnn 530-6 ~— 

522 RPP-030 ACHILireu. WaOorJ Mre J. Cnfl 93Dd *■ Kw« (4) 

5E5 PP10P-F HENRY FBDJHiJ J- Fnri) G. Graeey 9303 .. P-_G«Wr JT) 

52S OOOIOO HALL'S PRINCE (E_ BuUer) G. Bald teg .430-4 ....... P. MiBewrtt (7) 

52? 04Z3F3 SEVERSI SOUND (D) (BR (J. Bradl») J. Bradley 7-10-3 IB. ta 7> 

528 400P04 ALIGNED (A. Moore) A. Moore 4303 E., »»n*y (4) 

529 000100/ GILDED CRESCENT (Mrs J. Umttonl M. Pipe 730-0 J. Uwtr (7) 

531 D SPEED reSMSME BOAT (0. Uorgao) A. DaviSWl 9-103 

533 00-1302 SINGING SAINT (Miss D. Bacon) Mrs A. Flash 13-1(WJ ........... 

534 0000-08 TARA'S CHIEFTAIN (Mn F. While) C. Whne 7303 P. Ottenre (71 

1984: Sand haven 73032 G. McCourt 63 P. Mitchell 24 ran. 

Bettta free cast 4 Kern Hill. 5 Severe Smart, 6 My Friend, Flare Da Lad, 8 Com Pal. 
10 Candaules. 12 Pal Ob The Back. _ . . 

TOP FORM TIPS: Itera Kill ft Ctertaedes 7. Sevm Sente B. 


4 3Q— NEWLEAF NOVICES' HURDLE. Dlv. II; 4-Y3; 2n; ES48 (8 raere). 

4fl3P CAM WOOD (M. Haynes) M. Hayaes U-0 

OOCHMBUE (C. Read). C, Rrad. U-0 M. P*«tt 


804 

BOS 

BOO 

614 

ms 

BIG 

617 

G2E 


FIGHTING JIMMY OC Hhtt) D. Wilsra U-0 
200 LORD BUTCH (C. Keren) ft Howe U3 ....... .. .. . 

402P MEDIA BOY * (MrsH. Poptan) Mrs N. Smith 11-4 

00 OLD ALEX * (T. Thnii) J1 Bridger 113 

4000 PARVENU (A-.Wtee) 8. Wtat " 


0330F WIN GDI GIN (R. Moore) 


F.-H0CS 10-9 


Store Kalglit 
M. Forlorn 

. . C. Brawn 

ft Mdxtaia 

«. Rowell 

. .. C. Wanes (7) 


1984: Barrera Lad 10-7 ft Areett 13-2 D. EbworU 17 m. 
forecast: 93 Lord Bnm. 3 Mi 


Media Boy, 4 Old AM. 113 Pareeno, 8 Care 
BhU ft Media 8 « 7, Cm Watt ft 


Overdue win 
for Bevan 

r 

A 500 mile round trip 
changed the luck of Uttoxeter- 
based Peter Bevan when . 
Tee jay provided a welcome ■< 
success in the Klix Drinks - 
Conditional Jockeys Handicap .. 
Hurdle at Hexham yesterday. r 
“That’s my sixth winner of v 
the season — the last one was * 
at Uttoxeter back in Novem- “ 
ber,” he said. 

Bevan considers this his ■ 
lucky track. His last runner 
here, Amber Well, also won. <. 

Permit bolder Mary Benson . 
had an appropriate winner . 
when Meggies Dene won the - 
Chollerford Handicap Chase, 
named after the village where ' 
she trains five miles from the « 
course. t 

This success gave her added ‘ 
pleasure — it was also her J 
first victory at Hexham, al- % 
though sbe has won seven ■ 
point-to-points in the district <• 
Following his splendid tri- 1 
umph with Harry Hastings at I 
Cheltenham on Tuesday. Ayr . 
trainer John Wilson came here 
for humbler pickings with *- 
Press Gang and the ten-year- 
old duly obliged in the 
Oakwood Handicap. 

After Press Gang had given 
Geordie Dun an eight lengths 
winning ride over Veiled City, 
last year's winner of this race, 
Wilson commented, “That was • 
equally satisfying.” 

As his name suggests, Press ’ 
Gang is owned by a syndicate 
of eight Glasgow journalists, c 
headed by Alex Duncan. This - 
grey Precipice Wood gelding" 
has now won four times at the 
track. 


RESULTS 


CHaTENHAM 


2.15 (to We): 1. FUST BOUT. S, 
SreUfe Eceln (53); ft Atanii The Grata 
(4031: 3..NsfeS-afe OMl.^Ajiai 4 ten 


■ pass. 

hrtih. 
Pa$ta Site, 66 


mtad. 

SS BriptfUM LadT, 
Irish lori. Qnlcb- 
HterwgB te w. M«t 


Ken, non wtm. Wta. Ftn>. Bar. 

*ful KItier. Irtt flarreri, Ufe-.Gnri. 
(heri*, HIM, 


3^9. TrtaraV 


Tatra £6ft0; 
I^F: £175 .DO. GSR 


JL3B CUre O): 1. ELMHflV. Mr / 

fcftO); 2. Banter ta&i):), 
(663 )._A&k *2 
Further 


A’Hin 

Itao 


■rera- f , 6 Proro l ig nt «• 

ile filh. 12 Utar f, 

Brant Myrtrey, Qm#m Lad 4th. 


50 Cortttd ju, tonol Ftabree hj. Mr Mih 

r&ite e-MPi* 

hJtatjnJtBk 

£144^5. 

TOTS GO LD CUP J31m Gtan): 3L 
TORSIVE HI FORGET. H. Dvw (73); 2, 
Rtehttrert tan (15-2); 3. Etal* Brta (13-2). 
Alan; 4 to Conrti Dtteh. 8 MtaJ Led, 9 
DroreatfMNy 4th, Half . Em 5U. 20 Bereea 
Prion 6th. 22 Bregnn m. Rrtnbrer Warrior 
no, 25 Door Latii. 33_BaJ!lBatarra Lad, 40 
SriaBsSawl Lad -PI, 300 Homes*. Sotela 
Bv. (15 ran), if. fi ,4. S, If. (J. Flte- 
GtreM). Tote: E7V70; .fa.lO.£2.00. 12.30. 
Dart. F: £22J0. CSft £50.19. 

4JJS. 

yoq fl j |i _ _ _ _ 

Gamblr pa. Srre$ Hgtf $oy, 16 iafeln.BrW^, 


(3te If a) : 1. WIST TIP. ft Dura- 
(63); 2,Am (S-DJ, Are Ate 
163); 4* Jltettar Drtre (to3). Aim 


6th. Scot Lane 


pner. 40 ifeur- 






£19.80. OF: £7810. CSF: £132 JB. TrtnsL 

£Z i3o T (ito UK): 1. FLOYD C. BnMn 
O- FW); 2. .Crentey Fair (11-2); 3. 
Herbert United (B3); 4, PrMem Bor 
(931. Ala : 15-Z Cocaine fii&. 10 Muire 
Fran toerrea. 14 Allies Gtaad, 20 Bod 
T lstall. 25 Future . ENWta,Le 
Hvw Eta, Mdreuer 5tft S3 Cooirtjf 
iw. Hoorah Henri, JJ Fttumailo. Ish- 
torerenn. Start Rate. 40 KetiBtt Ultirentt. 
50 Utwnjta pn. km Uloor, 66 Mr Chat- 
Kta, 100 Starilgbt Rtaor w, SymraUq*. 
Uoni, FUrCHy., (2T ru)Jl S, If. 

ta flS*aiK- arvRis^ 

EL7.69. TrlPBL flDlJ7. 

5.15 (21a »): 1, STRAIGHT. ACCORD, 

ftlSTKf & m tS*?* jfiP 
IP \k iLso; 

£1.20. Dial F: £67.90. CSF: £U».B3. 

JAOCPOTr Nat wa: £14J74.61 

to ungfWd 


HEXHAM 

2J) (2m Hide): l.GENKARO. P. A. CtarL- 
tiB (Ul; ft to tatetoCM h-ta); 3, 
Crenw Bay (731. Ato. 53 | Wav AfU 
Qn] (I Short MS, 11-4 Spiv's Right, 20 Bret 
Fnu. GoodfelkWs Folly. 25 Royal Merita 33 
Rotflie 5th, Trawl Hone 4Ut Walk Along. 
Aghitakpr, Lnrton .Blitz, Retail's Fmm. 
Sweetly Given, Holnsley w. (16 rn). 121. 

it.li,^iJii/ci.Eof ,1 8Br F: BfioPcsR 

to . i A . 

230 (2tn Ch): 1. PRESS BANG. T. G. 
Dua (63 to): 2. VWleal CHjTll3): 3. 
Sir Badamrii f2S3J. Aim 7 Cmw Valiant 
4lh. Green Meoelek w, TWma Stem. MU, 
12 imperial Anrber 5ift (7 ra). SI. 15j 
12, 6. (J. S. Witan). Tote: £2.40; fiJO, 
£2'fi0. Dual F: £350. Cffi tUI. 

3.0S (2m tidla): 1, lEEJAYTR. Kalfldd 
(143); 2. Hally Bny (63 to); 3, Tba 
BMtaUag fl43), Alu: 7 Bertie Me Boy, 
Fellxthwe lid f. Secret tale 5th, 8 Uta- 
gnaried 6th, 10 Tepylor bl 12 Kltidred. M 
Hmy 0m». 25 LtPtxCiV !*■«». 3f. 6, 
4. 3. 3. (P. Bevaa). TOM- £1030; £2.90. 

ftSb 1 ^ P Fi aoj °- ” ^ 


|8at CM: 1. MEGGIES DEUEL J< 
103); ft StrawtaTI (43); J,;.' 
: . (7-1). ANo; 53 F» V*- - 

lout Judge 6. 6 Wlaolin Brief 5. 8 *- 

tadef Rod 4, ID PraUy. l*s n. Is ‘ 


3J5 

Hanua 

Wards' Hafrap 

unpnh 


Ban 
ra). If. 


(. 33 ItoMA's Son pu. (9 
15, 3. 20. (Mte M. - 


~ i: ^sygr 


Dual F: £29/ 


4J0 (3« Ch) : ft HAZYMY. K. tare 

JtaW sS' ) '(9-2). P ^k U^legrapfe 'Bui - 
f, 14 Hanot Bay nre, TfareMoefil Hall 5th, -• 

agAVAai • 
s ssrLn\ , 

£2.6 o CSF s £7.04. 

4JS dm HdU); ft SflMSWn; Mr D,". 
SvrtadMinrtt (93): 2. BtadMrtl Bw (933'.: 
to); 3. Coal We (8-1). Ata_7 WiH- 
Tales. 8 Etenrel Outer pu, »wr l».„ 
20 A nether Flame 5th, Barfty. 33 Magdfta 
4th, Rhein lad 6th. Uttar Brig ou. (U._ 
m). 41. 00. IP 2. J,(D. S^tadWreto). 1 ' 
Tal^ 0.7^ £ft^ hi 20. £2-60- IWB “ 

Pimcmm £5J5. 



TELEVISION 


PROGRAMME GUIDE BY SANDY SMITHIES 


BBC-1 


«0 am Ceefax AM. 6 50 Breakfast Time. 9 20 
Pages from Ceefax 10 30 Play School 10 50 
Pages from Ceefax. 12 30 pm News After Noon- 
12 57 Regional News. 1 0 Pebble Mill at One. 1 45. 
Chock-a-Block. 2 0 Pages from Ceefax. 3 48 
Regional News (except London and Scotland). 
2 50 Play School 4 JO The All New Popeye Show. 
4 20 Jackanoiy. Tatty Apple by Jenny Nimmo. 
4 35 Secrets Out!!! 5 0 The Secret Garden (5). 
Ceefax sub-titles. 5 30 Friday People. 

6 0 NEWS; Weather News. 

6 35 REGIONAL NEWS MAGAZINES. 

7 OWOGAN. 

7 30 MATCH OF THE DAY LIVE: West Ham 
United v. Manchester United. Jimmy Hill 
introduces the last Canon League match of 
the season to get live coverage by the 
Beeb, with Trevor Brooking joining him 
and commentator John Motson to report on 
his old club's showing at Upton Park 

9 0 NEWS; Weather News. 


BBC-2 


ITV London 


6 55-7 25 am Open University. 9 0 Pages 6 15 am Good Morning Bntaua. 9 25 News 
from Ceefax. 9 30 Daytime on Two: Science headlines: Schools: 9 30 A Place to Live; 
Topics; 9 52 Look and Read; 10 15 9 47 How We Used to Live; W 9 Good 
Malhscore One; 10 38 Communicate! 11 0 Health; 10 28 The German Programme; 
English 11-13: II 22 Geography Casebook. 10 48 Insight II 5 My World; 11 22 Middle 
Britain: 11 44 Going to Work Life and English; H 39 Modern China —the Heart 
Social Skills; 12 5 pm Making the Most of of the Dragon. 12 0 Emma and Granpa. 
the Micro. 12 30 Pages from Ceefax 12 55 12 10 pm Rainbow. Oracle sub-titles. 12 30 
You Can’t See the wood . . . David Bellamy Understanding the Under 12s. I fl News. 


2 30 pm Master Bridge. 3 0 Winter Sun-: 
hghL 4 0 Built in firitaik.4 30 Countdown. 
5 0 The Ad dams family. 

5 39 THE TUBE. Tears For FearsantiLCo- 
op City are among the guest artists; 
as Paula and Jools open np the live 
music shop again. 


on trees; 1 30 Pages from Ceefax; 1 38 1 20 News headlines. 1 30 Film: Treasure I 


7 0 CHANNEL POUR NEWS; weather. 


Around Scotland; 2 0 Scene; 2 30 English Hunt 1952 comedy with Jimmy Edwards, 
File: Drama Skills. 2 55 Pages from Martita Hunt, Athene Seyler. 3 0 Gema 
Ceefax 4 40 Monkey. 3 25 News Headlines. 3 30 Sons and 


n-li; * j H 0 


leefax 4 40 Monkey. 3 25 News Headlines. 3 30 Sons and 

Daughters. 4 0 Rainbow/ Oracle sub-titles. 
5 25 NEWS with sub-titles: weather. 4 20 The Moomins. 4 25 How Dare You! 

„ _ , „ _ ,, , Oracle sub-titles. 4 50 Free tune. 5 15 

5 30 EUREKA. McD°weU l and the BIocMjuSt ers. 



Rowena Cooper, Peter Barkworth 
9 25 LATE STARTER, by Brian Clark. Follow- 
ing his acclaimed performance in The 
Price, Peter Barkworth leads this new 
drama serial dreamed np by the same 
ideas team of which he is a founder 
member, and which gave us both the 
kidnap drama and the memorable Tel- 
ford's Change. As in both those produc- 
tions, Barkworth plays a middle-class 
professional, an apparently dull stick 
forced to discover new resources in 
himself through a major upheaval in his 
life. This time he's an English don whose 
dream of a happy retirement is shattered 
by the discovery that his wife (Rowena 
Cooper) has left him, and there's much 
worse to come. Carol Leader, Simon 
Cowell-Parker play his daughter and son- 
in-law; director is Bariy Davies. 

10 15 TWO MINUTE WARNING. Police Chief 
Charlton Heston and assistant John Cassa- 
vetes try to trap the crazed sniper 
threatening a packed LA football stadium 
amid the usual corny sub-plots, in 1976 
disaster pic directed by Larry Peerce. 
Martin Balsam, Walter Pidgeon, David 
Janssen all do their bit; Peter Bogdano- 
vitch’s Targets did it earlier, cheaper and 
a hundred times better. 12 10 Weather; 
close 

Wilaau S 30 pm Interval. S 3S-S O Wales Today. 6 33- 

7 O Rolf Harris Cartoon Time. 10 IS Olivier. 11 IS 

Film: Two Minute Warning. 1 5-1 lO News: Weather: 

Close. 

Scotland: 7 30 pm Halls of Fame. 8 20-9 O In the Fall. 


team return with a new series of the 

entertaining great inventions show. weather _ 

6 ° ShSoi^^^^innes 11 ^ the lone 6 0 THE 6 O’CLOCK SHOW with Michael 
human challenge to the incoming Aspel and the team. 

SF e SiS an ° therePiS0de0ftl,e " S 7 0 THE PRACTICE. More pastoral 

6 50 PHIL SILVERS as Sgt Bilko. in.the ^S^^v^n^toemsetoMen 

vintage comedy of army folk. victim to sickness — what with Pam's 

7 15 ORS 85. A special edition, given over obsessively possessive mum. and 

to a live concert by Howard Jones. landlord George’s problem lodger. 

8 5 NATURE. Tony Soper and Brian Oracle sub-titles. 

Leith with the wildlife magazine, - M p*mjly FORTUNES. Max Bygraves 
reporting on the illegal worldwide 7 w £f£t£ e inter-family quiz, 
trade in falcons, and looking at 

animal phobias. . go DEMPSEY AND MAKEPEACE: Cry 

8 35 GARDENERS’ WORLD IN NEW God For Harry. Michael Brandon, 

ZEALAND. Geoff Hamilton visits Glynis Barber as the sparring police 

Christchurch's Botanic Gardens. partners, she now taking him to visit 

9 0 JUST ANOTHER DAY: The Natural Sd^Se^^hS ISfffeie^iSh I 

ptdry Museum. While the front-of- SrgI OnSi toV 

house staff prepare for the day’s 

influx of school parties and the . 

inevitable brats with a longing to g g GENTLE TOUCH: Cause And 
dismantle a dinosaur, the private Effect More feminine detective 

regions are a-bustle with recondite ^ ^ jm G ascoine as Inspector 

.scientific research. John Pitman Maggie in another repeated episode. 

. meets the experts behind the Oracle sub-titles, 

exhibits, including the sprat man Oracle suo-tmes. 

and the tarantula fancier. yj 9 NEWS AT TEN; weather London 

9 30 AROUND WITH ALLISS. Return of news headlines, 

the golf and gossip series, with comic 

Jasper Carrot joining Peter A. for the 10 3* THE LONDON PROGRAMME looks 


first game, at Fonnby Golf Club. at the implications of the s decision of 

a tmnv ant as m nrmrnr the ILEA and the GLC to fall into line 

® “ARTY GOE5 TO ... DUBLIN. with government policy on rate 

Oxford, Newcastle, and Monaco are ^ 3 

also on Russell H’s itineraiy for this rapp ^ 

new series, which has the same u 0 SOUTH OF WATFORD. Watford 

weekend sch^iule for each city: Junction, that is: Ben Elton meets 

seeing the sights, meeting the char- fl, e nUrny buffs. 
acters on Friday, profiling a cele- 

bra ted local — Bob Geldof, tomorrow 21 30 SOME KIND OF mtract.el David 
— and winding up with a Sunday Dukes plays athletic Californian 
report on the entertainment scene. having to adjust to life in a wheel- 

) NEWSNIGHT. 11 15 Weatherview. chair after a surfing accident, in 

i r vc vr error toc ntr cnn> tear-jerking TV movie, made in 1979. 


0 SOUTH OF WATFORD. Watford 
Junction, that is: Ben Elton meets 
the railway buffs: 


Northern Ireland: 5 30 pm Today's Sport. S 40-6 O 
Inside Ulster. 6 3S-7 O Grange HHI. 


— and winding up with a Sunday 
report on the entertainment scene. 

19 30 NEWSNIGHT. 11 15 Weatherview. 

11 20 LES VISITEURS DU SOLE. The latest 
film in the Marcel Came season, 
having its British TV debut, was 
made under the Occupation in 1942 
with an allegorical message for 
audiences of the day. l 25 Close 


1 IQ UtrtKifclK 

Sisters. 


FRAME: 


Pointer 


1 35 NIGHT THOUGHTS with Dr Sheila 
Cassidy. Closedown. 


CU5SKONL Hugo Young chairs a 
debate between Sir Edward Card- ■ 
aer, Tory chairman of the Commons 
Home Affairs Select Committee, 
Gerald Kaufman, Shadow Home Sec- 
retary. John Cartwright, SDP MP, 
Chapman Fincher, and Kathy Massi- 
ter, the ex-MI5 officer at the centre of 
the row about phone tapping and 
other dodgy activities. 

8 0 WHAT THE PAPERS SAY presented 
by Duncan Campbell of City Limits. I 

8 15 A WEEK IN POLITICS. A panel of 

MFs considers evidence from the 
TUC. the CBZ, and the HEDC. oh the 
effect the Budget should have on 
unemployment. 

9 0 THE COSBY SHOW: Breaking With 

Tradition. Bill Cosby as the paterfa- 
milias now planning to send his kids i 
to his <Ad alma mater. 

9 30 -GARDENERS’ CALENDAR. First 
programme in the new, third series, 
with Hannah Gordon and the Willey 
experts looking at house plants, 
growing lilies from seed, ana prun- 
ing miniature and climbing roses. 

19 0 mftftitS: Coach in Love, Part I. An 
autumn affair in the Boston Bar — 
but is the smitten coach (Nick 
Colasanto) heading tor a Call? 

10 30 WELL BEING SPECIAL. Amid the 

current controversy over our Gov- 
- ■ eminent's plan to close down the-okl 
Victorian asylums and commit long 
stay patients to the care of the 
community, this first of two mental 
health specials looks at what we can 
glean from the Italian experience. 
Alone in Europe, Italy has legislated 
for the closure of all mental hospi- 
tals, and since 1979 no new patients 
have been admitted. 

U 38 BELOW THE BELT. Regina Baff 
plays a waitress who discovers a new 
talent in this funny, sensitive, and 
sympathetic film about American 
women wrestlers. 1 15 Close. 

SIC: 1 0 pm Countdown. 1 30 Farming on 4. 

2 0 Ffenestri. 2 20 5 Lon Goch. 2 35 Hyu o 
Fyd. Z 55 EgwyL 3 5 Years Ahead. 3 50 
Making the most of . . . 4 15 Holiday Talk. 

4 45 Hanner awr Fwy. 5 30 The Tube. 7 0 
Newyddion Saith. 7 30 Corau. 8 0 Pobol y 
Cwn. 8 30 Y Byd yn ei Le. 9 15 Cheers. 9 45 
The Dismissal 10 45 NewharL 11 10 Book 
Four. 11 40 MS Official Secrets: A Discus- 
sion. £2 10 Diwedd. 



"a ' o News. tter'Crt bumi 

9 45 nSamroChaml nianancment 

If 1 KSS 1 TlSl'W.fm Amrr 

“ * ican’snew h.«iw ind'-wto — Ad 

Psych or sdolCi'Cf’n 1 

treatment !r*»u dun i like Uwir 

hairs!} I* lH f k *' W, 


« 55 Weather. : 

2 0 itowis ltortungCOxMwrt 
9 s News; This Week’s Com posen 
Mendelssohn and 
Shafcwpwwe, Overture and 
Incidental Music to AMidsum- 

merNigbCsPream. Heather 
Harpertow).ttaBet Baker ■ • • • 
Intend, FnUharimmla Orchestra 
uniCbmvs rstemperer. 

10 9 ■FluteiBj : l?'ip (Katherine 

Kemlef/Christine Croshawh 

Frank Martin: Ballade; Wldon 
Suite. 

10 30 Bournemouth Sintbnletta < Brian 

Wright Faure: Masques et Bezga- 
masques; Roussel Concerto ror 
small Aefaestra; Poulenc: Siafo- 
irieita. ■ .. 

11 30 Western and Chines* Art Songs: 

Fa Haflingtharltnoe). Michael 
DusaektpiauoX. Mahler: Ueder 
eines fhhrenden Gesellen; QalW 
Zhu. I dwell by the aouree of the 




IS 0 News; You and Yours .timsuoirr 

12 27 Funny You Should SinffThat 
x 

2 * Nmvi'vfwnWs Hour front 

3 0 Nw^ThcAhtonishimtHwIiws of 
W TroyTuvm bv Sir AiihHrQu»ilt*r . 

Couch Drama •spoatfliSiranw 

' outbreak oTinwinilym a Corui’.h 

4 0 NewM50 in S I’larM Tnmpon 

4 40 stcSyTmie. Mi>*« Mole by EH. 
YoungtlUi 

s O PM News majza.'snp. . 

0 0 Thi* Six TKcluck . 

6 to In One Ear. comic skeicnes 

7 0 News; Th‘» Archer*. 

7 to Pick of the Work . 

B to Uw tn Action l:.«wsnfU»H« , k. 

8 45 Any Quest tow From WatninUith 


Anglia 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 
1 O News. 

1 20 Anglia News. 

1 30 Hart to Hart. 

2 30 Look Who's 

Talking 

3 0 As London. 

6 0 About Anglia. 

7 0 As London. 

10 30 Cross Question. 

11 10 Film: The Birds. 

1963 Hitchcock 
suspense with 
Rod Taylor, Jes- 
sica Tandy, 
Suzanne 
Plesbette, Tippy 
Hedren. 

1 20 Graham Ken- 
drick Sings; 
close.. 

Central 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 
1 0 News. 


1 20 Central News. 

1 30 Film: Lady in 
the Fog. Mystery 
with Cesar 
Romero. 

3 0 As London. 

5 15 Mr & Mrs. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Central News. 

7 0 As London. 

10 35 Venture. 

11 5 Thriller Double 

Bill: Night Gal- 
lery. With Larry 
Hagman, 
Jeanette Nolan. 
And: 

12 0 Dragnet (1909)- 

With Jack Webb, 
Harry Morgan, 
Vie Perrin. 

1 45 Close. 

Channel 

6 15 As London. 

12 30 Coping 
1 0 News. 

I 20 Channel News. 


1 30 Film: The 

Delphi Bureau. 

1972 spy thriller 
with Laurence 
Luddnblll, 
Joanna Pettet 

3 0 Gems. 

3 30 The Protectors. 

4 0 As London. 

5.12 Puffin's Pla(i)ce. 

5 15 Emmerdale 

Farm. 

5 45 News. * 

6 0 Channel Report 
6 30 Crossroads. 

6 55 What's On 

Where. 

7 0 As London. 

10 35 Bold Gannet'84. 

11 0 Film: Lady Ice. 

1973 crime caper 
with Donald 
Sutherland, Jen- 
nifer O’NeilL 

12 40 News in French; 

dose. 

Granada 

1 6 15 As London 


I Coping 
) News. 

I Granada 
Reports. 

) Film: Cheaper 
by the Dozen. 
1950 comedy 
with Clifton 
Webb.Myrna 
Loy. 

I Gems. 

> Granada 
Reports News, 
i The Young 
Doctors. 

I As London, 
i Keep It in the 
Family, 
i News. 

i Sons and Da ugh' 
ters. 

Granada 

Reports. 

I As London, 
i Weekend. 

1 RL Action. 

' Hammer House 
of Mystery aud 


Suspense. 

I 20 Close. 

HTV 

6 15 As Loudon 
12 30 Coping 
1 0 News. 

1 20 HTV News. 

1 30 Film: Against a 
Crooked Sky. 
1975 Western 
Richard Boone, 
' Stewart 
' Petersen. 

3 0 As London. 

5 15 Mr&Mrs. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 HTV News. . 

6 30 The Good Neigh 

hour Show. 

7 0 As London 
10 30 Your Say. 

10 45 Scene w. 

II 15 The Flowers 

Dartsathion 

1985 

11 45 Kojak. 

12 45 Weather: close. 


Wales: As West except 

5 0-7 0 pm Wales at 
Six. 10 30 Keeping Up 
With The Joneses. U O- 
12 45 Showdown 

South 

6 15 As London 
12 30 Coping 

I O News. 

1 20 TVS News. 

1 30 Afternoon Cub; 


2 30 Arcade. 

3 0 Gems. 

3 30 The Pruitts of 

Southampton 

4 0 As London. 

6 0 Coast to Coast 
0 30 Vintage Quiz. 

7 0 As London 

10 30 Film: The Incre- 
dible Melting 
Man. 1977 horror 
with Alex 
Rebar, Myron 
Healey. 

12 10 Company; dose. 


South-West 

0 15 As London 
12 30 Coping 

X 0 News. 

1 20 TSW News. 

1 30 Film: The 

Delphi Bureau. 
1972 spy thriller 
with Laurence 
LuckinbilL 
Celeste Holm. 
DeanJagger. 

3 • Gems. 

3 30 The Protectors. 

4 0 As London 

5 12 GusHoncybun's 

Magic Birth- 
days. 

5 15 Emmerdale 
Farm. 

5 45 News. 

S 0 Today South- 
west 

0 30 What’s Ahead. 

7 0 As London. 

10 35 Flowers Dart- 

sathlon '85. 

11 0 Film: Lady Ice. 


1973 crime caper 
with Donald 
Sutherland, Jen- 
nifer O'Neill 
12 40 Postscript: 

weather; dose. 

Yorkshire 

6 15 As London 
12 30 Coping 
1 0 News. 

1 20 Calendar News. 

1 30 Film: Tarnished 
Heroes, 1961 war 
drama with 
Dermot Walsh. 
Patrick McA- 
linney. 

3 0 As London - 
5 15 Mr&Mrs. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Calendar. 

6 30 Different 

Strokes. 

7 0 As London 

10 30 Police Squad. 

11 0 RL Action. 

11 55 Mannix. 

12 50 Close 


Boettcher; Raphael Wall fisch 
(cello). Goehr: Deux etudes; Hin- 
demith; Cello Concerto: tl V - 
News): Brahms; Symphony No. 4. 

1 50 Muzto Clement!; Sonata op 13 Na- 

tl John McCabe (pianOL 

2 19 Gabrieli String Quartet. Mozart; 

Quartet K409; Janacek: Quartet 
No.2(lnthnateLetters);(2 5 
Interval); Schubert: Quartet 
D887. 

4 0 Choral Evensong from Guildford 
Cathedral. 

4 55 News; Mainly tor Pleasure. 

6 30 Music for Guitar (Eliot Fiskl 

Frescobaldl. arr. Fisk; Partite . 
sopra Faria delta 11 Balletto: - 
Bach. arr. Fisk: Adagio aud 
Fugue from Violin Sonata in C: 
Villa-Lobos: Studies Nos. 9 ana 7. 

7 0 Incident at Lima Junction. Story 

by Florence Turner. 

7 30 John Shiricy- Quirk and Graham 
Johnson (baritone and pianol - 
Find; I said to love; Wolff Three 
Michelangelo Son**. 

7 55 Heyday's: On* Man's Meat, by 

Chris Miller. Conversation in a 
wine bar. 

8 15 Recital, part 2. Fiure: La bonne 

chanson; three songs by 
Tchaikovsky. 

9 0 Orchestra ofthe National Centre 

of Orchestral Studies, cond 
Adrian Leaner. Peter Paul Nash: 
Etudes for Orchestra. First per- 
formance. 

9 30 A Truce to Terror. Three conver- 
sations about the UN, 2: air Apple 
tor the Teacher. Conor Cruise 
O'Brien on UN troops in the 
Congo. 

10 IS Britons in America. Britten: 

American Overture; Tippett 
Symphony Na 4. BBC SO / 
Pritcham. 

11 0 The Beethoven Piano Sonatas: 

Op. 49 No. 1; Op 78; Op 2 No. 2 
Alfred BrendeL 

11 40 Arranged tor Quartet: Beeth- 
oven’s Piano Sonata Op 14 Nal. .. 
Amadeus Quartet 
11 57 News. 


■ zfl M Aninn i..,iirai-i » 

8 45 AiwQtt«itiww from Wal I»nUilti 

SalWOppunhiMm. Jiihn uarwy- . 
Jones. Gwyneth Uunwvody Or 
. . John Rue . . '■ 

9 30 Letter from Amenta by Alistair 

Cooke 

9 45 Kaleidoscope *rts magazine 
10 15 ABnokaf Bcdmne:The<irecn f 
Man by Kingsley Amis ulOt . 

10 30 The World Tonight; 

l\ 

11 30 Week Ending Sharp look at the 

newv 

12 0 News, weather, shipping 

VHF: 11 0-12 0 Schools. I 55 Listening 
Corner. 2 5-3 0 Schools 1* M2 «stu»!v 
on 4. 12 30-1 it Schools Night-time 
.Broadcasting . 

WjIk (340 <71 K 4 0 an* 4* R-Hlin « JO 
FMinUig TinI.ii I 30 Malum 7 S3 

AM 10 s MlKr- I linn 11 SO » ijir 
i j a® pin \i.-n I nr ininn 1 W ( ■Hih- 
shrew T! 1 *5 Rri.rn Wort. X.S 

Vninwiuwo 4 a t«ioi tj'V'iV*,? 

HiV, VJ3S"TKT<* UN -MSSf 

cwmw rvMfi/Ns r -" r ' l ’ r 

rrrel* io 2 s»« xr t i pro * 2« 4 J 

Umiit. 11 O (WNvi-Mfclmn. 1 m 11 TO 
Vtaolion It 30 Miwnlm IMv«Wi.«». 
12 17 pm PIMUII 1 0 4r VC Awr I Iff 
Ciwhi'r i.wdi-lml IMP Clnvr I (;i.i>irj 
11 Vvnilinu. X SB liUrrnU-fAi. 4 ff 


Ar t. m 4 UIMM. in * » rarn>HiiiUM. 

Wtj LPp S 41 H. It. M-t 10 i*««li-r 
SesMand (370mr 5 0 tin ibnplw 4 0 10 


lUdla 4. 1 40 CH«tiun» X 3 r^tuno Ihmw 
with Calm 3 3 I In? Arr Sunn sh..a 
SO (iffliO F.vmbru htiiChuKl 1.0 Ni-nw. 

fsssr\% m i 

I4W ..111* ««*■ I» SrntUml. 

13 30 Mpn n An Sow 4 



• O 40 Nevt-wlnk. 7 0 N'i-w* 7 0 
Twmu-tDW Huurl TTO <iul ■« »lm.. 

CHMrU Calltr. a 30 Foirion Orrmnw. 
OMtS. • O N*w». a 9 EntlNti « 


dMU. 0 0. N*w». « 9 . 

■tavtow. ■ 10 Thf. Wtselt \ TtNlriV. 9 30 

seaffis sea: wfJ.? 

Shirt TOli. 10_ 14 Mr/rrwni A.l\y 
Pro p rn m mp. 10 M OuZunu Milim. 11 0 
N*w». 119 A'cwn Ahrrut Britain 11 IS In 
iR* MMUilUw. It » I'HInr Nriwnth'I 
13 O man Radio SrwutfJ 12 IS pm 
Jan l op the Athuui. 12 4S MwK 
RwtaDP. 1 O Npwn. i e iHniiv-lviii- 

B wipn. i sojutui rvfi 2 ouuiiunK. 2 as 
rtlrrbox. . 5 O RhiIn* Nriorrci X IS 
Bodtsiar swn 4 o Npwn. 4 9f tnmm-m- 
ary. 4 1S -SrlPnr* Ip Wttmn 4 43 Itn- 
WorM Today. S O mr». S 9 Har^u ami 
Cojmuy. SW Book Chnu ■■. a O Ni-«». , 

JgpST BJ 

ifwwSlSSp.i'iay.r' 

12 30 About Britain . 12 45 Hmurdiua ul 
Ujf JIVeHk. 1 O Kt-wa Onllo.4*. t 30 
hhgrt TaK«». 1 45 UUtriwt 2 O Nres. 

2 9 Brtfiih Pm» Rnire. 2 19 Nr r won. 
tW. * 30 PHipIrnKl PoHlim SO 
3 9 Npws AtMMt Britain. 3 IS llw Unrlif 


Ml NVwn.O 40 U 
iiw In Hw Third Wi 


t !.UTT.ni a] . 

HMl 1*11 'HR 
Rlav. 9 30 


Radio 4 


5 55 Shipping Forecast 

6 0 News Briefing 
f 10 Farming Today. 

S 25 Prayer tor the Day. 

S 30 Today. including? 0.8 ONews; 
8 35 Yesterday in Parliament 


u-iirroni. . a u km>ihi 

BRdnmr stoim . 4 o Nimr». 4 » 
ary. 4 IS SrlPnP* I» Attina 
World Today. S O S 9 


(cliertw« 2 O Nres, 
2 l*-hrrwnrk 


Today. 3 SO AniHHinror'*' I'nwViimmi'L . 
4 0 Nfuatrsh. * 30 T liar » rr.nl. 5 tf- 
Tta World Tudat. -W 


ENTERTAINMENTS GUIDE 
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drj*-6* IJSk > i 


guardian personal 


DEATHS 





CHUG THRU* THE CHO. 
colourful anal. boas. 
Hoot* (04427)5615. ■ 


»£^ ,ldo n n NW1L toJ H Kenyon, . 
S3 Westimmie Croce, London VJ2, befbrelSrmn 
Enquiries 01-930 8111 tart. 209 






GREENBERG. — TO Josh 
19®. a brother (Mattl 
More ftm and mischief 


on March 10. 

ew Howard). 

or Diane and 


Advertisements — 

It to a condfth 

mi Ot acceptance or 

lv’**- li i*w'' at ,^tI 

tiers that tha prop- 
Guardian do not 




Inaccuracy In tti 

appearance of 

They aleo me 
classify corrart. 

nmt. edit or dc 

able wording 

advertisement. 

Although eve* 

e printing nr non- 

rve the right to 
y any advertise- 
fete any obfsettoa- 
or reject ' any 


[yioiPPItjQlM :h:. i mom k1] 


ATTACK 

CANCER. 


aganstcancajbatwesiffl 
need your be^ji 
Vksucseadyput 

Room 4l7PO Box 123, 
LbooUkbiilidd^ 
London WC2A3EX. . 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH RlND. 


The first ahowlng In tha UK of 

TRIBAL KILIMS 

fttm PBmto. Coueaafc. AtehanUn. 
AnatoBa and the Ruaelen Republic*. The 
targeet collodion of flat woven ruga and 
nomadic carpet to the country. 

‘Not to be mfesacT 
UttD April A Open d^y maOanvdpm. 
(8unu 2-5pmL Ctoeed Thursday only. 

THE GORDON REECE 
GALLERY 

Kharasborbugh, North Yorfca. 
Tot (0423) 866210. 

‘AA Hgnpoetod. 


CRAFT FAIR 
■ BUXTON PAVILION 
Sat, Bflareh lS . 
rtJOamtS&SOpn. 

Son. March 17 
IB ta t#5 SO pm. 

Approx. TO anil* with Tmdtttonl 
Crafts oq <ll»Uir a for sale. 



SPRING HOLIDAYS, to Galloway, 
coitra. CM pw. FI rr tree- Dundren- 
on 233, 


IRELAND 


DONEGAL] Trad beamed COR for S. 

Unspoilt beauty. eodleaa hei c hw . 
. Gordo 45256 — Wfiat. 


- WALES 


Friday March 15 1985 25 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


You on a dorn ed that ahen bookmg charter fhqhia to Crerce you must also 
hen registered aeeommodetioruToueheTS booked for each mglir nr yuur 
stay. is a mints by the Creek Ctrd Avmtion Authority. Failure to 
cample anth these nssraXahaiu could result in your hemp refused admisSfoa 
ut to Greece or bang asked to pay the full scheduled airfare for the return 
journey. 


nonrv mw the 
lull 




LAKE DISTRICT 




SSovwl 





YOUR HOME — YOUR CASTLE 



“ ft” ? 0 °?w. ~W5 flimfan oak 
edverttaer* to aaaiet ua by cheddno 
their advertisements carefully end 
g£jy a »»ould aa 

error occur. We regret Out we 

5?“ 


be gra nted lo the or 

lypporaphini or minor changes 
which do not afreet the value bftbe 
■avertiaemont. 


HEALTH AND 
FITNESS 


AIR IONISERS 

MOUNTAIN BREEZE 
IONISERS 

*9j Emit e powerful stream of negative 
lone to deer the air or duet. 
and pollan. 

Users report relief from stuffy 
he a ds and blocked ■ n os es . Room 
model £38.95. Car model £55.73. 
These ere high performance tool* 
ere. made in Britain and guaranteed 
for 2 years. 

Details and stockists from Dept CD. 
Sidha Technology Limited. Peel 
House. Peel Rood. SVe tm ersdale. 
Lancs WNB 9PT. Tell 0685-21155. 





MUSIC 


FOR SALE 


XJ£ 


The perfect present, the actual 
etus that was published on the 
day you were bom. Free 100- 
yearoU issue with two order*. 

Rkn 01-883 5092 


Haul Made Tables 

_ MwMtlH 



We are the Music Men 



SAVE £1 ,0O0’s 

DURMG TOUR UPCTRfE WTTHTHE 




BIBLE 


Recommended by the Consumer 
Aasocfmiion. and MPA included to the 
Open Unhandy Course. Ito vtowg d at 
vahabid by the Sunday Thnea. Over SA000 
people have used HOW TO BUY YOUfl 
PROPERTY WITHOUT A SOLICITOR 
without one failure- For FREE details and 
SPECIAL OFFER sand NOW (No stamp 
needed) quoting R ef ere nc e number end 
ad dt B BB to:— 

LBNSBORD LTD (Rafne. 7), FREEPOST, 


A NEWSPAPER FOR THAT SPECIAL 

f&S 8 

tio^toc. Remember When , 01 -688 

Hon! £Kfl3oT“rai“ol -800 OMa'attit 

TICKnS FOR ANY EVENT. Ota. 
Starlight Exp. Ru^h^jnte. jIl^Thaatrra 


IF IT WERE NOT for presents, an 
CE^ C EADh! 11111 * ’ **** ' Dr ®*® ra hle. 


R 's&£ tB -&v~zs 

BIDITICKETS cats. S carlln bt Express. 
42nd St. Every event, best prices . 
seats, service nil delivered, all cards 
accepted. 01-240 9921/2/3. 

MILK CUP FINAL. Gala. Starlight Exp. 
42nd St 4k- all other sold out events. 
Obtatnabtes 01-839 5565. 



VASECTOMY; 

C en tr es . 0 
return. Ala 
help. 


*i-S8Sl|&“ 

Iso ABORTION 


ACCOMMODATION 


WANTED: LARGE OR MEDIUM sfce I FRIENDSHIP. LOVE OR 
country bouse, furnished, or unfur- 



nWMd. on foog or snort lease. Rent 


ismsiExm] 



IOFESSIONAL 


INWMRMNMMM SO-ish. 
wanted to Share garden Oat with mum 

A toddler, ofr. Highbury area. £33 pw 


wanT Lots of tow Maw Bovary. 




FAIRS & AUCTIONS 


CHELSEA ANTIQUES 

fair „„ 

Chelsea Old Town ItaU 
King’s Road. London 8W3. 
MAitrw iz-ZS 

Open XI am-7 30 pw i (not liundayl 
dosing 6 pm lest day. 

QUALITY ANTIQUES, nmt pre 
18)0. 

Further details ' ■ 
•1-8817X87 



VAT- Ol 

LONDON I 

ISi 


> I7M. . 

XIO sole, £16 d b le. £7 PP 
S' W2- Trt Q OlS^ , 467&- 



Opso IM Msifti HaMIpi 

WOODJVlAN&WbLFE 

23-27 PmowRnd. Ustooa NWI 2 GB 
TDfhMiOHIMMB 


\S0VI\V l \\j/ 






JUST DESKS 


PstafsZ Darts, Partners DmJIa, Writtoa 
TMa,Da o e » p arts end Ptafc Ctabs. 
La utbu lu g Service av aOobU 
JUST DESKS, Dept QD 




GREEK ISLAND OF 
KOS 



BEDS F 
V 


TRAVEL SAVERS 

AtJST. NZ.8L AFUCA. K. AFBICA. 
USA, CANADA. INDIA, PAR EAST. 
MD EAST. S. AMERICA, 
CARIBBEAN. 

+ FIRST * BUSINESS FARES 
TeL 81-408 8301/S 



Ofmo 104 UhvSbl Tbs ID b pa 

VfoODMAN&WfoLFE 

23-27 Psoas* toad. Irate KWl 2GB 
Triqihoeci 01-833 3945 


SWA BED FACTORY 

SPRING CLEARANCE SALE 340 Caledonian 


ftnast quefity. hand crafted sofa bade, with 
tody m rung uwftiiissns. available In 
Ua d kl o na l or modsra e ty tm . Cuetniri made In 
our factory la. any Mine — aN at reduced 
price*. tocredBrie offer* on floor m odel* at 
bom Dmnchee: 


BOAD^ 


CNiInrlen ftoad, London Ml IBB 1W 01-807 2081 
Open Moo-S*f OSJOpm. Sunday 10-4pm 
lOsaf, HoyNdon* IFf. Open Uoo-Frl 9-630. Uemberaof theStom 
Ora up of Companies. E*L over 40 yearn 


CTO KECR 

HANDMADE BEDS &IU 


Ito# HANDMADE BEDS * MATTRESSES TO ANY SIZE I 

“Come and see our 13 different and 
gatin g bed detiga* In first auaSfiv 
pine and 5 hardwoods,and 5 qualities 
of band-made mattresses? 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE *t cal la » *e* t* Ttt 0«IS MJt »»« CM 
Loadoa to SDN Invar Sing: Crow): RA 01-B03 4270: 1 It Uaumug UP ttfa Boed. 1 
WI 4 OQH (newtXyoqM). 



. high qudijy 
J°Panese_ 


matfresses 


33 Ctandon Rd, leak 2. (0S33 4SS782 


GARDENS NEED A FEED 

‘CHOOSE* FROM 125 PRODUCTS 
LAWNA3ARDEN FB1T1USER(S} 
MATURHJ BARK. COMPOSTS 
SOIL SAND, PEAT eta. 

PRICE LIST FREE 

‘HASKELLS' DELIVER M 
U K. Mainland PROMPTLY 
PHONE YOUR ENQUIRY or 
ORDER TO 01-47* 6321 
SBC TO OR COLLECT FROM 
HASKELLS" STEPHENSON ST, 
LONDON EfSL 4SA (Off JL13) 


FARMHOUSE 
KITCHEN CHAIRS 

(Beech Chair s with Elm Seals) 


NY £99: LA £175: Miami £155 
£173; Sport £225. wrtnn 
Athene £65, E. Trawl. 01 -Bit 
567 5132. 579 9111. 


AFRICA SPECIALISTS 
Jo’ burg. Nairobi. Harare. Dor. Dakar 

B d all Afrlra. Key Travel, 50 Itrd 

^ [ ^ m M. WCI. 01-405 I4-J5. AnTA. 


JO’BURG. NAIROBI. DELHI. I'M. Far 
LOWEST AIR FARES. Buckingham Earn. I#eet Africa. Harare. Aim*. * 
Travel. ABTA. 0 1-856 8622. NZ. >HaJ* Travel. 0I-J99 7203. 




MALAGA- CANARIES. 01-441 1111. 



LATHS BACK CHAIRS 



ELEGANT WOODEN 


CENTRE 




BRITTANY/DORDOGNE. Cottaw-s fm 

Overland. May IS- IB. 01.258 56457 


To Advertise in Our 

Special Features 

Please Telephone 

London 01-278 2332 

Manchester 061-832 7200 

.a 


339b, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.mr.3. 
Tel: 01-794 8085 - 794 8034 (24 hours) 


£1635 + BJ5 PSP. (SON MM MqdflKQ 


U3m-FkKtaeyHomeli 


QUICK CROSSWORD No. 4,659 | Doones bury 


FACTORY 13. GLANDON HXJ8TR1AL ESTATE, 
PWLLHEU, QWYNHJD, NORTH WALES 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 


4 

J 

!•! 


m 


alBBHHHI 

■ 3 

JBBB 


COMfNSiPW 

WKSOtO- 


p. 




ACROSS 

5 Reviewer of 
plays (5,6). 

7 Muslim 
(prayer) leader 

(«. 

8 Enclose _ as a. 
central feature 
( 8 ). 

9 illegally posi- 
tioned — away 
ftoxo. the kero* 

11 Prejudiced 
person©)-. • 

13 Sound . of 

(expiring?) fro* 

(5). - 

14 Pardon fQ- 

18 Concise ©L. •• • 

17 Kill selectively 

•(«. . - 

18 Wasfrng .no 

time C11J- 


mmn 

1 Soothing herb 

2 First . day of 

Roman month ■ 

<7X ’ 

3 Feature . or 
winter (5). ’■ 

4 Suffering from 
hunger (©- 

5 Lady Luck (4, 

n : - 


:.aix . 

10 Picture of 
. .. . marine scene 
■•‘Cllt. 

12 Blue bini^C3-4). 
15 Positive termi- 
nal (a poem!) 

(5). - - 

17 Bald birdT-W- 


^>mWE.N«E»MIE 
tfuUHB&mm Hi 
KrtjTiM HiSTyft,X'U-8fc_ 

mHELQFMoEnNT 


' tor I LL BE pcnM&MPST s. 
0FSCWKIM&, BECAUSE 
fHWEHMNtElltfoMMlT, 


Solution Nau 4,658. 

Across: 1. 4 Parade ground: 8 Leate: 9 
tf acdufli 10 Crimsonr .il. CoHc;_ 'Go- 
between; 17 Owing; oB Overtly; A Wit- 
less; 22 Molar23Warblei24 Grated. 
itown: i Policy; 

Recycle: 6 Usual: 7 Deface:^ Monstrous; 
13 Big deal; 14 Not a lot; 15 Powwow; ,16 
Elybrid; 18 Inter; 20 Elmer. 
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GO TO TOWN 
WITH 

THE GUARDIAN 

A day of special events and activities for Guardian 
readers at 

Dickins& Jones 

Regent Street, W1 

from 10 am to 7.30 pm on Thursday, April 1 1 , 1965. 
Nearesttube Oxford Circus. 

Tha day’s events Include: 

Writers Fomin — Guardian journalists talk and answer 
questions about their work — meet Frank Keating, Hamish 
McRae 

Derek Malcolm. Martin Walnwrfght, Ian Wright, 

Michael Billington. Jane MdLoughfln and many others. 

Talks — AHeen Hall on Serving and Drinking Wine 

— Colin Spencer discusses What is Healthy Food? 

— Margaret Dibben on Personal Finance 
— Roland Klein on Fashion Design 

Shows ft ExMdtions — Jazz dancing and exercise 

demonstrations 

Fashion show with clothes chosen by Brenda Polan 

Dash Children's Fashion Show 

Exhibition of the bast Guardian news photographs 

Meat Cutting demo ns tr ati on 

PLUS 

Careers Advice — on banking, journalism, law, media, 
advertising, fashion 

Tastings — of Glenmorangie, Perrier, Tea and Coffee 
CNkfren'e Drawing Competition 


In addition to the above there are two extra special events: 

★ Lunch: guest speaker Guardian editor Peter Preston 
discussing his role as editor. Tickets £9.95 per person. 

* Tutored wine tasting on Burgundy presented by 
Anthony Hftneon, Master of Wine., Tickets £7.00. 

You will appreciate that tickets for these are limited and 
restricted to two per person. Send a postcard with your 
name, address and daytime phone number to Pam Wilson, 
The Guardian, 119 Farringdon Road. London EC1R3ER, 
who will contact the first 200 applicants. 


Readers travelling by train to London for the day can obtain two 
Awayday tickets for the price of one by cutting out the coupon 
that will be issued in The Guardian on April 8, 9, 10. and 11 and 
presenting it at their local BR ticket office. 
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Leaders to give national union 


chance to end overtime ban 


Three coalfields 
agree to accept 
wage increases 





By Patrick Wintour, 

Labour Staff 

Leaders of the Nottingham- 
shire, South Derbyshire and 
I Leicestershire coalfields agreed 
in principle yesterday to by- 
pass the national union and 
accept at area level the pay- 
ment of wages increases with- 
held for the past two years. ' 

The South Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire area unions also 


cer of the Nottinghamshire 
area, made it clear that the 
three areas intended forming a 
permanent arrty - left bloc 

within the union. The grouping 
is seeking the support of other 
areas, notably Lancashire and 
the Midlands, where - the major- 
ity of miners were working by 
the end of the dispute. 

Mr Lyni said : “ I would 
hope and expect other areas to 
join us. We intend to meet 










mb 4*;, 


three areas. They intend to 
form a permanent bloc op- 

700 walk out, page 2 


posed to the current 
leadership. 

It is thought unlikely that 
the national executive will call 
^7 the ban. The last two 
years* wage increases have 
i»"en held back by the 
National Coal Board due to 
the overtime ban. 

The statement said that the 
-- f.ional union was not entitled 
i sanction the proposed indi- 
>n»l ballot of the member- 
ip called to authorise a 50p 
week levy to relieve hard- 
•p among miners sacked dur- 
t the dispute. 

The three unions pointed 
: that the general secretary 
:• Peter Heathfield, was “ not 
Ihe present time allowed to 
'minister any of the funds of 
c national union, and this 
n only result to additional 
•mis and levies being put in 
hands of the receiver.” 
it is likely that if the levy 
'■ ••■Hot does go ahead Notting- 
's-’mshire will simply refuse to 
■'-rliclpate, although the other 
two areas are undecided. 

Mr Roy Lynk. finance offi- 


ardson in .Nottinghamshire, Mr 
Jim Colgan in ■ the Midlands 
and Mr Sid ' Vincent . in 
Lancashire. 

Mr Lynk and. the -areas pen- 
sion officer, Mr' ' ’ David 
Prendergast, are ' challenging 
Mr Chadburn and Mr Richard- 
son, as are three other branch 
officials. 

The Nottinghamshire area 
confirmed last night that -it 
would seek a court hearing, 
probably within a week, to lift 
the injunction banning . . the 
area from sacking Mr Henry 
Richardson, its leftwing gen- 
eral secretary. Mr Richardson I 

won an injunction yesterday 
quashing his sacking by the 
area executive on Monday. 

Leaders of the Yorkshire 
area union met the four York- 
shire area NCB directors for 
the first time since last March 
when the future of Corton- 
wood colliery was on the 
agenda. The talks were de- 
scribed as useful by both 
sides. The Yorkshire union is 
seeking the reinstatement of 
200 miners sacked or sus- 
pended during the dispute in 
the area. 

The Commons select commit- 
tee on employment announced 
last night that it would hold 
an inquiry into the Issue of 
the dismissals. 


The three Britons freed ft y the Angolan guerrillas giving a press conference yesterday- Left to right : Glen Dixon, John . M i c ha e l and Paul Higgins 


Jenkin rejects talks and warns rate rebels 


By John Carvel. Local 
Government Correspondent 

Mr Patrick Jenkin yesterday 
tightened the screw on the 
rebel rate-capped councils by 
refusing their latest request 
for negotiations and warning 
that a series of government 
payments to them will ce ase 
on April 1 if they pereist in 
refusing to set a rate. 

He made it clear that he 
would have nothing more to 
do with the camp aign group Of 
Labour councils, led by Mr 
David Blunkett of Sheffield. 

Mr Jenkin, the Environment 
Secretary, also pointed out 
that the eight London bor- 
oughs which are still defying 
the Rates Act must make their 
first precept payments to the 
Metropolitan Police and Lon- 
don Regional Transport by 
April L 


Should they fall to do so. 
interest would be charged on 
the outstanding amount, he 
said. It is possible that individ- 
ual councillors would be held 
personally liable for the extra 
cost 

Mr Jenkin reminded the au- 
thorities: “If their failure to 
set a rate leads to loss or 
deficiency' and the auditor 
considers this results from wil- 
ful misconduct, then those res- 
ponsible may be surcharged.” 
Any surcharge bill on an indi- 
vidual of more than £2,000 
would lead to automatic dis- 
qualification, he said. 

This combination of 
warnings is clearly designed to 
bring pressure on the Labour 
councillors to end their defi- 
ance before the start of the 
new financial year. 


Following the derision of 
Brent council on Wednesday, 
six rate-capped authorities 
have agreed to set a legal rate, 
leaving 11 still defiant, along- 
side Liverpool and Manchester 
which are not rate-capped but 
are subject to severe grant 
penalties. 

Rate-capped Hackney Council 
has warned its unions that 
their members may not be 
paid next month, because the 
authority will have run out of 
money and has been forbid- 
den by court order from bor- 
rowing until it fixes a rate. 
The incident is likely to test 
whether eouncil workers ■ will 
continue to support the cam- 
paign against rate-capping 
when they begin to feel the 
consequences 

Mr Jenkin’s warnings came 


in a parliament answer to Mr 
John Watson, Tory MP for 
Skipton and Ripon. He said 
that the councils which passed 
no-rate resolutions last week 
had been able to do so without 
fear of any legal consequences 
at this stage. 

“These councils have repeat- 
edly said that they intend to 
negotiate with the Government 
to seek the withdrawal of the 
Rates Act the rewriting of the 
rate support grant settlement 
with the . payment of substan- 
tial sums of. additional grant to 
support higher levels or spend- 
ing,” he said. Mr Blunkett. 
leaders of Sheffield, had writ- 
ten on their behalf earlier this 
week asking for further 
negotiations. 

" There is no question of no 
gotiathms on these issues,” Mr 


Jebkihs said. He saw no pur- 
pose in a further meeting 
■with the ad hoc and unrepre- 
sentative groups led by Coun- 
cillor Blunkett.” 

Warning councils of . their 
duty to make a rate, Mr 
Jenkin said that if councils 
failed to provide him with 
spending estimates he would 
have to make his own. for cal- 
culating their grants entitle- 
ment. His legal advisers said 
that he should stop making 
certain payments to councils 
which had failed to set a rate. 

These included rent rebate 
subsidies, grants towards rate 
relief for disabled people, com- 
pensation for loss of rate In- 
come in enterprise zones, and 
contributions in lieu of Tates 
on Crown and diplomatic 
properties. . 


Thatcher PM to meet FA on soccer violence 

in strike 


Findings rejected 


blunder 


Continued from page one 
:•> see specialised help for par- 
^"•ilar black and Asian groups 
;vhn are underachieving. That’s 
rvrhaps the point at which the 
it port is at its blandest.” 

He shared the concern of 
?*rs Frances Morrell, leader of 
. i:» Diner London Education 
\uthority, that the Govern- 
ment would take no action. 

R ration from the Afro-Carib- 
vsn Teachers Association was 
ivnurable, although it was 
'i-ried that the interim report 
‘-'oared to have been shelved. 
The National Union of 


Teachers endorsed the report’s 
message that there must be a 
fundamental change of atti- 
tudes to educate children in a 
multicultural society “in a 
way which combats racist as- 
sumptions and stereotypes.” 

Mr Fred Smithies, general 
secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schoolmasters/Union 
of Women Teachers, said : 
“We welcome the more bal- 
anced approach compared with 
the erlior findings of the 
Rampton interim report which 
unfairly accused teachers of 
being racists.” 
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Continued from page one ■ 
miscon trued. If it were true 
then perhaps it would also 
be true to say it is a little 
despicable. 

“I find it offensive and 
absolutely staggering that 
anyone would think the NUT 
would make partially-sighted 
children part of a squabble.” 

Hr Michael Ridger, War- 
wickshire's education officer, 
said : “ I would hate our 
schools to get a bad name.” 
The DES said later that the 
mistake had arisen because 
of the NUFs published list 
of schools targeted for selec- 
tive strikes. 

The list included “ Exhall 
Grange sec,” which officials 
took to mean the 
residential special school. 
The NUT and the National 
Association of Schoolmasters/ 
Union of Women Teachers 
later defended action at 
speelal schools, which is tak- 
ing place elsewhere. 

Mr Fred Jarvis, general 
secretary of the NUT, said: 
“Teachers in special schools 
are among the most dedi- 
cated members of the profes- 
sion and they, like their col- 
leagues elsewhere, have only 
voted to withdraw their la- 
bour as a last resort 

Mr Nigel de Gruchy, dep- 
uty general secretary of the 
NAS/WUT, said It had 
issued guidelines which en- 
sured that members satisfied 
the executive that there was 
no physical danger to chil- 
dren before taking action In 
such schools. 


Continued from page one 
could be a problem of paren- 
tal and teacher discipline 
which could be tackled with 
more police and more 
equipment. 

She laid heavy stress on 
the importance of deterrent 
sentencing, but Whitehall 
sources indicated last night 
that although a Criminal Jus- 
tice Bill may be included in 
the Queen’ Speech for the 
next session of Parliament, 
sentencing powers are al- 
ready adequate for magis- 
trates to deal with soccer 
hoooligans. They range from 
sending an offender to a de- 
tention centre to long terms 
of imprisonment 

Mr Macfarlane faced de- 
mands from MPs to follow 
the Scottish example of ban- 
ning alcohol from grounds, 
and he invited clubs to im- 
pose their own voluntary ban 


- David Pleat : talks with 
Minister 

pending possible Government 
legislation. 

MPs condemned the vio- 
lence. Mr John Carlisle, Tory 
MP for Luton North, who 
was at the match, said : “ My 
constituents are very angry 


indeed at the destruction of 
their homes, their shops, 
their town, and their football 
club. They demand nothing 
less than revenge on those 
who inflicted that damage.” 

. He «Mk > : “The only 
answer is to inffiat upon them 
the physiol pain which ttoey 
so readily inflicted upon 
others." 

The shadow sports mini- 
ster. Mr Denis Howell, said 
that the entire police force 
had been mobilised by the 
Government to deal wife the 
miners’ strike, and demanded: 
“ Why don’t you do the same 
to deal with these rampag- 
ing mobs, who arc a national 
scandal ? ” 

But Mr Macfarlane, of the 
DoE, stressed his belief that 
football dubs have to deal 
with a “new order of indi- 
vidual who goes to football 
becaue he has a lust for 
violence.” 

Luton Town directors yes- 


terday took a policy decision 
not to play MUlwatt again 
“ tor the time being.” or any 
other dubs which are likely 
to be accompanied by violent 
supporters. “We feel we 
should not subject the people 
of Luton or our supporters 
to those kinds of incidents in 
the future, even if that means 
forfeiting the points,” said 
said Luton's chief executive. 
Mr John Smith. 

Mr Smith admitted that 
more could have been done 
to prevent trouble. " It was a 
sad thing that groups of sup- 
porters were arriving on 
coaches drunk,*' he said. “We 
have taken the name of these 
coach companies and for- 
warded them to the police to 
take the necessary action” 

Luton officials revealed 
that the dub received abu- 
sive telephone calls before 
the game, many of them 
threatening personal injury. 


By David Hencke, Social 
Services Correspondent 
A SENIOR doctor has beta - 
awarded record damages of 
£5,080 tor racial dlscrlmhu- 
tton after North-west Thame* 
regional health authority, 
failed to appoint her as a- 
consultant at Ashford - Hospi. - 
UI. In Middlesex. 

The authority has also, 
been urged by the industrial 
tribunal to offer her on 
MgtirateaL Job by September 

| Dr Mali la Noonr, a qoaft. 
fled sdcToblotagfeit bom. in 
Sri Lanka, took her case to , 
the central London industrial 1 
tribunal alter failing to gel « 

: series of Sobs In Lontotr«sd 
the south-east, . 

She also has a ease pend, 
tog against the South-west 
Thames- regional health. :au- . - 
thority . for alleged racial 
discrimination ever a similar 
appointment. 

The case brought under 
Section Four of the Race 
Relations Act, IWfc resulted 
in a three -day hearing and 
was unanimously upheld by. 
the tribunal. 

Details of the reason* for 
the judgment are to-be 
released to three weeks. JK is 
understood that Some dodos . . 
felt that she would not “fit . ^ 
iw" to one or the top'a$-l£ : 
pointinen is at the hospital. - * 

The Commission for Racial v 
Equality yesterday weteoftM 
the rating. A spokesman 
said: “We are delighted. 
The award of £5.060 damage* 
is the highest that has era . 
been made for rags! 
discrimination. .. . 

“The previous highest 
award wan £750. many an 
just under £1M orflMHfc and ' 
some as low as £5* IHratto. : 
the first time a tribunal Jut 
set a recommended, date tint 
someone shou If get an offer 
of an equivalent job. 

“We have btm cmpalgr 
log ]^r some thne tor much . - 
higher awards to-be set for. 
cases of racial discrimination 
and we will draw this ruling 
to *he attention tff other 
chairmen cf ■ industrial - 
tribunals.” 

North-west Thames said 
that K intended to appeal 
against toe tribunal ruling. 

A spokesman said: “We 
are already taking leal ad- . 
vice about- the recommenda- 
tion that wr should offer her 
an equivalent Jdb. We be- 
lieve that consultants* con- 
tracts are governed by statu- 
tory * instruments. and 
therefore outside the juris- 
diction of a tribunal.” 

Dr Noone is employed .i& a 
locum consultant mtaoMolo- 
gist at the Central Middlesex 
Hospital In Brent, north Len-i 
don. She. has held her* 
present job for a year. 

She said last night that 
she was one cf three appli- 
cants for the job and that it 
had become dear that only 
the other two people were 
being considered. 


BR denies flexible shifts increase overtime pay by 50 pc 


By John AidUl 
Labour Correspondent 
British Rail yesterday de- 
scribed as wildly inaccurate a 
claim that flexible rostering of 
train crews, introduced three 
years ago to cut costs, had in- 
stead increased overtime pay- 
ments by up to 50 per cent 
The BR hoard released fig- 
ures whicb it said showed that 
the change from fixed to vari- 
able length shifts had brought 
" valuable cost savings,” in- 
creased productivity and 
higher payments to staff. Its 
figures show overtime • pay- 
ments, up about 6.3 per cent . 

. However, the leader of -the 


drivers’ union Aslef. Mr Ray 
Buckton, said that BR was pay- 
ing “ made more ” in overtime 
because flexible rostering did 
not work. Aslef went on strike 
over the. change to flexible 
rostering. 

"It is more or less impossi- 
ble to roster men for between 
seven and nine hoars and keep 
services running properly," he 
said. “ It is only overtime 
which stops services degenerat- 
ing into a shambles. This 
proves that we are right in' 
wanting to. return to the tried 
and tested system of the eight- 
hour day.” •: 

-BR's statement followed a 


newspaper, report that over- 
time payments had increased 
by 50 per cent -to up to £120 
million a year. It claimed that 
crews were manipulating the 
system to earn extra, overtime 
by deliberately running trains 
late. 

BR said it was ” pretty well 
impossible” to delay running 
times without detection and 
Mr Buckton refuted the allega- 
tion “ in ifte strongest possible 
terms.” 

BR said flexil le rostering 
bad • cut the wtrking week 
from/ 40: to 39 hours without 
incurring an additional 2-5'per - 
cent at £8.8 million cost and a 


productivity improvement of 
1.5 per cent, or £5.3 million. 

The board was paying an 
extra £3.3 million a year to 
crews for flexible rostering, 
phis an increase of £1.1 mil- 
lion in overtime and rest day 
payments. Between 1SS1 and 
1984 the number of footplate 
staff had fallen by 18 per cent 
and the number of hours 
worked' by 19 per cent. 

The railway workforce had 
dropped by 16 per cent from 
173,000 to 145,000, and hours 
worked by 16 per cent Pay- 
ments for .overtime and rest 
day working by . all BR staff 
had increased by 3:5 per cent 


from £136 million to £14 V 
million. 

A spokesman said that over- 
time and' rest day payments to 
crews accounted for £18 6 mil- 
lion of the £141 million. 
Drivers and assistants worked 
on average one hour overtime, 
a week while guards worked- -' 
more. 

Aslef and the National 
Union of Railwaymen say in 
their recent pay claim that 
staff other than footplatemen 
average 122 hours overtime a 
week, with over 15 per cent of 
them working more than 60 
hours a week and 1 per cent 
more than 80 hours. 


THE WEATHER 




ACROSS 

1 Brush used for flavouring? 
(5). 

4 Where, in Egypt one's let- 
ters return First-class (81 
8 Furniture designer's no to 
maths share out! (6, 8). 

10 Elgar's second and 
Mahler's fourth held by two 
US presidents to be rather 
nice (8). 

11 Gaudy part in select show? 
(6J. 

12 Colin O'Gee's geological 
system? (6). 

25 Jelly? One swallowed by 
officer a second before! <5l. 

17 A meditative piece for 
example in a cathedral (5). 

18 Time to gel bed ready,. 

perhaps, for him (5, 4). 

19 Worked for English com-, 
poser then died (6). 

21 One criticism put to one 
writing about religion i8). 
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24 Emotional .transplant? (1, 0, 
2. 5). 

25 A lift that's less restrictive 
to fish, by the way (4, 4 ). 

26 Poetically gloomy drum- 
mer with musical ability (5). 

DOWN 

1 Tool Ben and Peter used — 
when thirsty? (6, 6). 

2 Family down on reserves. 
(9). 

3 Native (to South America): 

"Morning! Everybody - 

up?” (5). 

4 It’s rude about ’victory on- 
the- rocks. (91. -■ 

5 Yours truly has other- 
worldly encounter (4). 

6 Supposed wise men entered 
in a .line (92 

7 Is Reaga n allowed in such •’ 
clubs? (5). 

9 Potential instrument used 
to choose king a remote 
possibility (12). 

13 Gay ex-Eton characters pro- 
vide one of life's essentials ' 
(9).. . 

14. Name of well-known rock 
group featured in the charts 
(9). 

16 State of head filled up with 
drink (9). ■ ■ 

20 Leading driver in top car? 
(5). 

22 Insect took reftige under a 
piano (51 

23 Fruit — about a pound is 
acceptable to soldier (4). 

Solution tomorrow 
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